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Art.  I.  Memoir  of  William  Carey^  D,D.,  late  Missionary  to  Bengal; 

Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  College  of  fort  WilUam, 

Calcutta,  By  Eustace  Carey.  Hvo.,  pp.  (>30.  London,  1830. 

^j^lIKRE  is  a  great  deal  that  one  is  pleased  to  learn  respecting 
^  an  individual  who  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  public  estimation,  which,  as  l>eing  of  no  intrinsic  interest, 
would  not  claim  notice  in  a  permanent  memorial.  Contem¬ 
porary  memoirs,  drawn  up  to  gratify  public  curiosity,  or  as  a 
tribute  of  esteem  to  departed  worth,  must  be,  more  or  less, 
adapted  to  their  temporary  purpose,  and  by  consequence  cannot 
he  much  more  than  crude  materials  for  biography.  Of  the  num- 
btrlcss  volumes  of  this  description  issued  from  the  press,  few 
have  reached  a  second  edition,  and  the  greater  ])art  have  scarcely 
had  a  longer  literary  existence  than  tne  funeral  sermon  which 
used  to  content  the  public  of  other  days.  Scarcely  any  biogra¬ 
phical  works  have  recently  appeared,  that  bid  fair  or  merit  to 
occupy  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature.  Among  the  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  that  occur  to  us,  the  Memoirs  of  Henry  Martyn,  though 
not  jiarticularly  well  draw  n  up,  possess  an  interest  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  kind,  derived  in  part  from  the  incidents  of  the  narrative, 
in  j)art  from  the  character  of  the  estimable  missionary.  The 
Life  of  Oberlin  is  a  charming  piece  of  biography;  nor  is 
that  of  Felix  Neff  less  deserving  of  l)eing  held  up  as  an  exem¬ 
plar.  "I'he  Life  of  Thomas  Scott  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  re¬ 
ligious  history,  though  chargeable  with  the  prevailing  lault.  The 
finest  sj>ecimen  of  literary  biography  that  has  af)})eared  for  manv 
a  year,  is  the  Life  of  Crabbe  by  his  Son.  Hannah  More's  Lim 
and  Correspondence  would,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  Editor,  have 
formed  a  work  that  should  have  rivalled  Boswell’s  .Johnson  in  last- 
ing  ])opularity ;  but  the  four  volumes  ought  to  have  been  com¬ 
pressed  into  two.  The  Life  of  Granville  Sharp,  if  abridged 
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from  the  imiuleroiis  cpiartti,  would  l)o  dosovviu^  of  universal 
]M'rusal.  'riuTc  liavc  not  been  wantinu;  subjects  for  biojrr;j|)|,y 
e(|ually  dcservinjx  of  bcinuj  held  up  to  posterity  as  exeinpl;4r>, 
with  those  worthies  whose  memory  lUirnet  or  Walton  has  ein- 
halmt'd,  and  not  less  ea])ahle  of  exeitiiij^  the  genuine  interest  of 
this  delij^htful  s])eeic*s  of  eom]>osition.  Hut,  in  most  eonteiu 
porarv  ^lemoirs,  the  subject  is  smothered  beneath  the  mass  of 
trivialities  which  eke  out  the  ill-dioested  narrative;  and  the 
lijrht  is  completely  ]nit  under  a  husliel.  What  with  scraps  of 
journals  and  diaries,  letters,  juvenile  pieces,  and  ]K)sthiuiu>us 
remains,  the  task  of  authorship  is  rendered  exeeedinj^ly  ehea]) :  in 
fact,  it  is  reduced  to  that  of  a  mere  editor,  or  literary  apyraiser. 

We  feel  dis]>osed  to  thank  Air.  (’arey  that,  in  this  Memoir  of 
Ids  uncle,  he  has  eonlined  himself  within  one  volume  ol'  (i;]0 
pa^es,  instea<l  of  inllietinix  upon  us,  like  tin*  HioL^rapher  of  Dr. 
Adam  (Marke,  three  volumes.  rj)on  the  ])lan  he  has  adopted, 
it  would  have  been  easy,  doubtless,  to  extend  it  to  almost  anv 
length.  ‘  Dr.  (’arey,'  he  says,  has  In'cn  made  as  much  as  ])os- 
‘  sihh*  his  (»wn  hloorapher.  1  might  have  taken  the  original 
‘  iloeuments,  and  have  woven  them  into  a  tissue  of  my  own.' 
Hut  he  has  declined  to  do  this;  that  is,  he  has  declined  to  exe¬ 
cute  tlie  pn)per  task  of  a  biographer.  Hut  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  man  can  he  made  his  own  biographer,  simply  hy 
having  his  jounial  and  letters  collected  and  laid  before  the  ])ul)lic. 
"rids  is  neither  autohiogra])hy,  nor  hiogra]diy  of  any  kind.  It 
is  only  turning  the  reader  into  a  room  full  of  papers,  and  telling 
him  to  extract  from  them  what  information  and  instruction  he 
may.  We  think  that  almost  any  one  who  could  liavc  the 
slightest  reason  to  think  it  possible  tliat  he  may  l>c  deemcil 
worthy  of  the  honours  <>f  a  memoir,  would  he  led  hy  the  perusal 
of  this  volume  to  take  good  care  to  follow  Howe's  example,  and 
destroy  all  Ids  }»a])ers.  W  hat  could  induce  Mr.  (,'arey  to  think 
of  ptddishing  ]»age  after  ])age  of  such  common-])laee  memoran¬ 
dum  matter  as  the  following,  taken  at  random  ? 

*  IH.  I  h(»pe  that  m»t  many  days  will  he  sjumt  like  this.  We  ex- 
jH'ct  our  boat  this  night,  and  hope  we  may  even  go  one  tide  towards 

iMalda.’ .  ‘7-  Arrived  at  Hassetpore,  at  the  place  where 

Isiumittv  river  runs  out  of  the  (ianges.  I  was  husied  most  part  of 
the  day  in  pn)ouriug  sails,  making  n»pes,  \c.,  for  our  boats  to  go  up 
the  (tanges.  Towanls  eveudng  w’ent  into  the  river,  hut  ran  upon  a 
sand  hank,  and  was  forced  to  ctime  to  under  an  island.  .  .  Was  in  a 
very  nnpleasant  slate  most  part  of  the  day.*  \'c.  pp.  17*%  177* 

Not  one  whit  more  edifying  are  such  private  minutes  of  men¬ 
tal  variations  as, — ^  My  soul  tranquil,  hut  not  so  spiritual  as  I 
‘  could  wish.'  ‘  In  many  respects,  this  has  In'cn  a  time  of  re- 
‘  freshment.'  “  Had  some  serious  thoughts  this  morning  upm 
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*  tlic  necessity  ol  liavincr  tlie  niiiul  spiritually  employetl.’  ‘  No- 
‘  tiling  worth  recording  passed.  I  feel  t(H»  much  sameness  to  l)C 
‘  s]>iritual.*  The  utility  of  keeping  such  a  diary  of  the  Huctuations 
of  religious  feeliiig  and  physical  sensation,  >^e  cannot  but  regard 
as  very  questionable.  At  all  events,  its  usefulness  must  l>c  con- 
lined  to  the  writer  himself;  nor  can  we  deem  the  publication  of 
such  secret  records  as  otherwise  than  in  the  highest  dt'grce  in¬ 
judicious  and,  upon  the  whole,  whatever  accidental  fjood  may 
result  from  the  perusal,  |)ernicious.  Equally  trivial  is  a  large 
])ro|>ortion  of  the  e]>istolary  matter.  Here  is  a  8|>ecimen. 

^  1  have  received  Parkhurst’s  Greek^iid  Hebrew  Lexicons,  and  the 
Sernunis  of  the  Missionary  Society  f*also  ]\I.  Horne  on  Missions.  1 
am  very  much  <»bliged  indeiMl  by  the  receipt  of  them.  1  will  also 
write  to  the  Society  to  pay  yo!i  for  them,  as  they  propose  to  send  ns 
assistance,’  ^’c.  p.  21M. 

Again  ; — here  is  a  letter  so  far  as  printed. 

‘  My  Dear  Sisters. 

‘  Could  you  see  me  driving  on  from  morning  till  late  at  night  every 
day,  you  would  be  thankful  for  my  health.  I  am  sometimes  w’eary, 
but  I  rejoice  in  the  daily  approaching  prosj^ct  of  giving  the  bible  to 
the  various  nations  of  the  east.  The  call  for  the  Scriptures  is  m  great 
that  all  our  exertions,  with  ten  presses  constantly  at  work,  cannot 

supply  the  demand .  We  must  not,  my  dear  Sisters,  expect 

to  go  through  this  w'orld  without  afhictions  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  suffer  pjitiently  all  his  will,  and  always 

cast  our  care.  u|)on  him,  for  he  careth  for  us . 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

W.  Carky.’ 

pp.  .532, 3. 

What  is  there  in  such  letters  as  these,  that  can  be  regarded  as 
of  the  slightest  value,  either  as  illustrating  character,  or  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sentiment  expressed  ?  Dr.  Carey  had  no  original 
aptitude  for  letter-writing,  and  no  time  to  polish  his  composition. 
He  writes  to  his  friend  Fuller  on  one  occasion : — 

‘  It  may  be  projwr  to  say  that  I  do  write  things  as  they  strike  me 

at  the  time,  as  ^Ir. - says ;  yet  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  I  am 

right  in  most  of  those  instances  mentioned  by  him.  I  cannot  then 
justify  my  .style,  or  accuracy  of  jmnting  and  phra.scology.  I  have 
alw.avs  written  as  fast  and  as  much  ns  I  could,  hut  have  .seldom  revised 
my  letters :  always  trusting  to  the  prudence  and  judgement  of  my 
friends  to  extract,  to  correct  the  style,'  See.  j>.  3()7. 

Alas  I  the  prudence  and  judgement  of  .friends  are  not  to  be 
trusted  to,  as  this  volume  too  plainly  evinces.  In  many  of  the 
letters  occur  expressions  which  the  Writer  could  never  have  sup- 
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posed  would  have  l)ecn  submitted  to  the  public  eye.  In  this 
same  letter,  for  instance.  Dr.  Carey  thus  complains  of  his  phleg¬ 
matic  temperament: — ‘  I  have  daily  cause  to  com])lain,  yet  conj- 
‘  plain  in  reality  hut  little,  and  am  what  I  have  bi'cn  for  many 
‘  years,  that  poor,  sluggish,  ])hlegmatic  creature  who  needs  all 
‘  the  advantages  of  godly  society  to  set  the  springs  in  motion ; 
‘  yet  have  hut  little  of  that.'  Those  who  knew  Dr.  Carey,  and 
were  acquainted  w  ith  the  extent  of  his  labours,  and  who  also  arc 
able  to  make  the  pro])er  allowance  for  the  relaxing  and  unman¬ 
ning  influence  of  the  Hengal  climate,  will,  in  these  self-depre¬ 
ciating  expressions,  see  only  the  indications  of  the  Writer's 
f!hristian  humility  luul  watchijflness.  Hut,  upon  general  readers, 
they  are  adapted  to  leave  a  very  erroneous  and  unfavourable  im¬ 
pression.  \V e  very  much  fear  that  this  will  Ik*  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  volume  as  a  whole.  Not  that  it  affords  any  ground 
whatever  for  impeaching  the  devoted  piety  and  eminent  ability 
of  the  venerable  Missionary,  whose  inner  man  is  here  made  to 
undergo  so  searching  an  ordeal.  Hut  still,  there  is  so  much  that 
may  he  misunderstood,  as  well  as  so  much  that  is  trivial  and 
common  place,  in  the  contents  of  the  letters,  that  any  estimate 
of  Dr.  (’arey's  character  founded  sim])ly  on  such  data,  and  with 
no  other  aid  than  the  Biographer  has  supplied,  must  he  r.iiich 
Ik'Iow  the  truth.  It  might  seem  indeed  to  have  been  the  design 
of  the  publication,  to  ci»rrect  an  undue  admiration  of  the  subject 
of  the  memoir,  that  we  might  “  learn  not  to  think  of  men  above 
that  which  is  written;"  and  Mr.  Eustace  Carey  apjxjars  to  have 
constantly  borne  in  mind  the  Apostolic  injunction,  “  Let  no  man 
glory  in  men."  The  literary  and  religious  labours  of  his  Uncle, 
lie  remarks  ‘have  been  referred  to  with  frequent  and  lofty 
‘  eulof^y.  Yet,  a  fall  and  vojiaistent  view  of  his  character  and 
‘  his  engagements,  such  as  cannot  be  collected  from  the  occasional 
‘  panegyrics  of  individuals  or  from  the  documents  of  official 
‘  bodies,  may  ])rovc  agreeable  to  many  to  whom  no  other  medium 
‘  of  information  has  hitherto  liecn  open  .?'  ‘  The  deep  compunc- 

‘  tion  with  which*  Dr.  Carey,  in  his  own  Narrative  and  Letters, 
‘  adverts  to  the  imperfections  he  supposed  to  attach  to  him 
‘  through  life,'  will,  the  Hiographer  thinks,  ‘  commend  itself  to 
‘  the  judgement  of  all  those  who  prefer  truth  to  fable;  a  picture 
‘  the  just  similitude  of  the  subject  for  which  it  stands,  to  any 
‘  finished  comjHiund  of  reality  and  fiction  which,  when  detected, 
‘  never  fails  to  shock  and  deeply  to  impair  the  moral  feeling.’ 
So  that  the  disclosures  in  this  volume  are  meant  to  undeceive 
those  }>ersons  who  may  have  been  misled  by  the  language  of 
lofty  eulogy,  from  which  Mr.  Carey  has  cautiously  abstained. 
We  admire  this  love  vf  truth,  and  can  make  all  due  allowance 
for  the  modesty  which  might  restrain  so  near  a  relative  from  in¬ 
dulging  in  too  glowing  panegyric  upon  one  in  whose  celebrity 
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lie  might  be  thought  to  have  a  |)ersonal  interest.  Yet,  we  must 
say,  that  truth  is  not  always  justice,  and  that  a  looking-glass 
does  not  always  reflect  a  correct  fmrtrait.  Were  a  good  man's 
compunctious  avowals  or  disclaimers  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  character,  we  should  be  led  to  infer,  that  some  of  the 
most  eminent  saints  were,  after  all,  in  popular  phrase,  ‘  no  better 
‘  than  they  should  Ih‘.'  Mr.  Carey  tells  us,  that,  to  his  venerable 
relative,  while  living,  ‘all  exaggerated  .statements  of  his  acquire- 
‘  ments  and  lalmurs  were  unwelcome  and  oflcnsivc.' 

‘  When  one  of  his  brethren  referred  to  the  terms  of  coinmendatiou 
in  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  mentioned  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  debate  upon  the  renew  al  of  the  Company’s  charter  in  18 J 3, 
he  replied,  “  I  wdsh  j)Cople  would  let  me  die  before  they  praise  me.**  * 

p.  fl. 

Hut  he  is  dead  ;  and  what  might  have  been  offensive  to  him 
while  living,  is  due  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Carey  need  not  have 
been  afraid  of  a  visitation  from  the  shade  of  his  uncle,  to  call  him  to 
account  for  over-praising  his  labours.  There  is  a  harsh  fidelity, 
like  that  obtained  in  the  delineation  of  natural  scenery  by  means 
of  the  camera-lucida,  which  falls  short  of  the  truth  far  more  than 
the  inexact  representation  that  expresses  the  general  effect.  Wc 
do  not  care  to  see  every  wart  or  mole  elaborately  preserved  in  a 
portrait,  but  recognize  the  likeness  in  the  countenance.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  Hiographer  to  seize  the  elements  of  character,  and  to  de¬ 
pict,  not  the  anatomy  of  the  man,  but  those  moral  features  which 
distinguished  him  as  an  example.  There  may  be  more  tnitk  in 
the  honest  and  generous  exaggerations  of  affection,  giving  pro¬ 
minence  to  all  that  was  estimable  and  exemplary,  than  in  the  cold, 
literal  details  which  convey,  without  any  violation  of  truth,  a 
defective  view  and  a  false  impression. 

We  shall  be  sincerely  glad  to  find  ourselves  mistaken  as  to  the 
impression  which  the  present  Volume  seems  adapted  to  produce  on 
general  readers;  but  we  cannot  suppose,  that  it  will  raise  Dr.  Carey 
in  public  estimation,  how  much  soever  it  w  as  intended  to  have  this 
effect.  The  Hiographer  has  ‘  endeavoured',  he  says,  ‘  through- 
‘  out  the  work,  to  exhibit  the  Christian  and  the  Missionary, 
‘  rather  tlian  the  pliiloso])her  and  the  scholar' ;  and  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  succeeded  in  keeping  the  scholar  and  all  that  constituted 
bis  literary  eminence,  very  much  out  of  sight.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  volume,  however,  we  find  a  generous  tribute  to  Dr.  Carey's 
prodigious  attainments,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Wilson,  now  of 
Oxford,  entitled,  ‘  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Labours  of 
‘  Dr.  Carey,  as  an  Oriental  Scholar  qnd  Translator';  and  from 
this  paper,  together  with  a  ‘  Notice'  of  his  character,  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Carey,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
juilgcincnt  of  his  unwearied  lal^ours  and  personal  character.  To 
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these,  Mr.  (’arcy  Ikis  annexed  a  summary'  view  of  his  uncle's 
character,  in  which  he  is  very  careful  to  tell  us  what  he  was  not. 
Wc  certainly  never  supposed  Dr.  Carey  to  have  been  a  man  of 
imaginative  genius,  or  poetic  tempcrainenl ;  nor  did  we  require  to 
l)C  told,  that,  in  philological  labours,  pltnlding  ]>erseveranec  will 
achieve  more  than  desultory  cleverness.  ‘  Eustace,'  said  the  gooil 
man,  ‘  if,  after  my  removal,  any  one  should  think  it  worth  his 
‘  while  to  write  my  life,  I  w  ill  give  you  a  criterion  hy  which  you 
‘  may  judge  of  its  correctness.  If  he  give  me  creilit  for  being  a 
*  plotlder,  he  will  describe  me  justly.  Any  thing  beyond  this 
‘  will  ln?  too  much.  I  can  plod.  I  can  |>erseverc  in  any  definite 
‘  pursuit.  To  this  I  owe  every  thing.'  And  Mr.  Carey  subjoins 
the  pithy  remark,  ‘  I  low  few  can  plod!'"  But  what  was  it  that 
Dr.  Carey  called  plodd'nuj?  There  are  plodders  of  all  grades  of 
intellect,  from  the  ]>roft)und  scholar  dow  n  to  the  compiler  of  cata¬ 
logues  and  index^'s.  Nothing  can  l>e  more  absurd,  than  to  accept 
this  as  a  just  description  of  labours  such  as  Professor  Wilson  has 
characterized  in  the  following  p.iragraphs,  and  which  united  to 
untiring  piTseveranco,  under  circumstances  of  so  much  ditticulty, 
a  l)oldness  of  enterprise,  and  an  original  aptitude  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  language,  altogether  extraordinary. 

‘  At  the  time  that  Dr.  Carey  commenced  his  cari'cr  of  oriental  study, 
the  facilities  that  have  since  accumulated  were  wholly  wanting,  and 
the  student  was  destitute  of  all  elementary  aid.  With  the  exception 
of  those  languages  w’hich  are  ri'garded  hy  the  natives  of  India  as  sacred 
and  clas-siciu,  such  as  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  few^  of  the  Indian 
dialects  have  ever  betm  reduced  to  their  elements  by  original  writers. 
The  principles  of  their  construction  arc  preserved  by  practice  alone, 
and  a  grammar  or  a  vocabulary  forms  no  part  of  such  scanty  literature 
as  they  may  hap|>en  to  jwssess :  accustomed  from  infancy  ta  the  fa¬ 
miliar  use  of  their  vernacular  inflexions  and  idioms,  the  natives  of 
India  never  thought  it  necessary  to  ^ly  down  rules  for  their  appli¬ 
cation  ;  and  even  in  the  present  day  they  Ciinnot,  without  ditticultv, 
he  prevailed  upon  to  study  systematically  the  dialects  which  they  daily 
and  hourly  speak.  Kuropeans,  how’cver,  are  ditferently  circumstancea. 
With  them  the  precepts  must  precinle  the  practict',  if  they  w’ish  to 
attain  a  critic.il  knowltnlge  of  a  foreign  tongue.  But  when  the  oriental 
languages  first  liecame  the  subjects  of  investigation,  those  precepts 
were  yet  to  i)c  develo|>ed,  luul  the  early  students  liad  therefore,  as 
they  g:Uhere<l  wonls  and  phrases,  to  investigate  the  principles  upon 
which  they  were  constructtHl,  and  to  frame,  as  they  proceeded,  a 
gnimmar  tor  themselves.  The  talents  of  Dr.  Carey  were  emineiftly 
adapteil  to  such  an  undertaking,  and  combining  with  the  necessities  of 
himself  and  of  others,  engaged  him  at  various  periods  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  original  and  valuable  elementary  works.  His  Sanscrit 
grammar  w;is  the  first  complete  grammar  that  was  published ;  his 
Telinga  grammar  was  the  first  printiKl  in  English  ;  his  Karnatu  and 
Mahratta  grammars  were  the  first  publishetl  works  developing  the 
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^Iriicture  c»f  lluise  luiiguages  ;  his  Mulirulta  clicthuiury  WiW  ulbo  onu  uf 
the  firNt  atUwpts  in  the  lexictigruphy  of  that  dialect ;  his  i’uiijaUi 
graniinar  is  still  the  only  authority  that  exists  for  the  language  of  the 
Sikh  nation  ;  and  although  he  must  concede  to  Hulheil  the  credit  of 
first  reducing  to  rule  the  construction  of  the  ik'iigidi  tongue,  yet  by 
his  own  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  other  usi'ful  rudimentul  pul>- 
licatitnis,  Dr.  Carey  may  claim  the  merit  (d  having  raiMul  it  from  the 
ctaulition  of  a  rude  and  unsettled  dialect  t<»  the  character  of  a  n*gular 
and  iKTinanent  form  of  s|H*ech,  possi^ssing  something  of  a  literature, 
and  capable,  through  its  intimate  relation  to  the  Sanscrit,  of  l>ecoming 
a  refined  and  com])rehensive  vehicle  for  the  ditfusion  of  sound  know- 
Icilgc  and  religious  truth. 

‘  The  first  of  the  Indian  tongues  to  which  the  attention  of  Dr.  ('arey 
was  diriTted,  was  naturally  tliat  of  the  province  whicli  was  the  scene 
Ilf  his  missionary  duties,  Ilengjd.  lie  s<H>n  found,  however,  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Uengali  was  unattainable,  witlmut  a  con- 
versancy  with  Sanscrit,  which  lie  always  regarded  us  “  the  {lurent  of 
nearly  all  the  colloquial  dialects  of  India,”  and  **  the  current  meilitim 
of  conversation  amongst  the  Hindus,  until  gradually  corrupted  by  a 
nundn'r  of  local  causes,  so  as  to  form  the  languages  at  ]>rest*nt  s{M)keii 
in  the  various  parts  of  Hindusthan,  and  ])erhapN  those  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  countriets”  He  commenced  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  U*cre- 
fore,  at  an  early  period  of  his  residence,  and  his  labours  in  it  have 
placed  him  high  amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  our  Sanscrit 
scholars.  It  ap])ears  als<i  that  he  was  early  induced  to  acquire  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Mahratta. 

'  Upon  the  first  establishment  of  the  college  of  Fort  William,  by 
Marquis  Wellesley,  in  18(K),  the  known  attainments  of  Dr.  Carey 
]Hiinted  him  out  to  the  Government  of  India  as  a  fit  |H*ison  to  bi* 
attached  to  the  new  institution,  and  he  was  accordingly  engaged  to 
give  tuiti<in  in  the  Sanscrit,  Ikngali,  and  Mahratta  languages,  with 
the  title  of  teacher;  his  own  humility  disclaiming  the  more  ambitious 
designation  of  jirofessor,  at  least  until  the  year  HM)7»  when  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  bt‘  so  entitled.  He  continued  to  occupy  this  situation  until 
the  virtual  al)olition  of  the  college  by  the  discontinuance  of  Euro|)ean 
]mifessors  in  1830-1.  He  then  retired  U|Min  a  ])ension,  far  from  ade¬ 
quate  to. the  length  and  value  of  his  services,  and  the  character  for 
ability,  industry,  regularity,  and  judgment  which  he  had  uniformly 
muinUiined. 

‘  One  of  the  first  works  published  by  Dr.  (>arey  w  as  his  grammar  of 
the  Sanscrit  language.  In  his  dedication  to  Lord  Wellesley,  dated  in 
llWHi,  he  terms  it  “the  first  elementary  work  in  the  Sanscrit  language 
yet  published.”  The  first  and  only  volume  of  Mr.  C'olebrooke's  gram¬ 
mar  was  printed  in  1885,  and  would  therefore  be  entitled  Ui  the  merit 
of^iriority  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  was  prt*ceded  by  a  more  tlian  equal 
IHirtion  of  Dr.  Carey’s  work,  a  ])art  of  which,  containing  the  first  thrw* 
bsiks,  was  pnbli.shtHl  in  1804,  although  the  whole  did  not  appear  until 
a  later  date.  The  c<intemp<»raneous  apjiearanci*  of  the  two  works  is 
evidence  that  they  w'ere  compiled  separately  and  inde{K;ndently,  and 
that  the  later  could  not  in  any  way  have  been  indebted  to  the  earlier 
of  the  two.  'rhis  is  also  manifest  from  the  dilference  that  prevails  in 
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the  pliin  of  them,  and  their  rwtinp  ujxni  the  authorities  of  various 
schools.  Dr.  Carev  may  l)e  considered,  thort'fore,  correct  in  calling 
his  the  first  complete  j^mmar  of  the  Sanscrit  language  ;  and  it  \vas 
undo\ihtedly  an  original  work,  which  made  its  app'arance  in  the  very 
infancy  of  Sanscrit  study.’ 

•  •••••* 

‘  The  department  of  oriental  literature  which  may  he  considered  in 
an  esj^ecial  manner  as  that  over  which  Dr.  Carey  ]>residiMl,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  language  and  literature  of  Beng-al.  The  situation  of  the 
capital  of  British  India;  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  province, 
comprehending  a  |>opulalion,  it  has  In'en  computeil,  of  ; 

and  the  multiplied  and  intimate  relations  which  have  grown  out  of  its 
long-ctmtinued  connexion  with  British  rule  ;  have  always  rendered  h 
advis:d)le  to  rear  a  ImhIv  of  public  functionaries,  competent  to  discharge 
in  Ih'iig-al  the  duties  of  their  appointments  for  themselves,  and  without 
the  intermetliation  of  native  agimts.  Hence  a  considerable  pn>portion 
of  the  junior  memlH'rs  of  the  Bengal  civil  service'  were  enjoined  or 
induced  to  acquire  a  knowledge'  of  Bengali,  during  their  e'arly  career 
us  students  in  the  e'edh'ge  of  Fort  William  ;  and  the  tuition  of  a  pe*r- 
manentlv  numerous  class  eh'vedveel  therefeire'  U|>on  the  Be*ngali  pro- 
fesseir.  W  hen  Mr.  (.^irey  ceunmenced  his  lectures,  there  w'ere  scarcely 
any  but  viva  t^oce  me'ans  eif  communicating  instruction.  There  were 
no  printenl  lH>oks.  Manuscripts  were  rare  ;  and  the  style  e>r  tenelency 
of  the  few  that  were  procurable,  precluded  their  employment  as  class- 
iHxtks.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  prepare  works  that  should  be 
available  for  this  inirj>ose ;  and  so  assiduously  and  zealously  did  Dr. 
Carey  apply  himself  to  this  object,  that  either  by  his  owm  exertions, 
or  those  (»f  <»thers,  which  he  instigated  and  supt'rintcnded,  he  left  not 
only  the  students  of  the  language  wtII  providt'd  with  elementary 
l)ooVs,  but  sup]died  standard  com|>ositions  to  the  natives  of  Bengal, 
and  laid  the  foundation  (»f  a  cultivated  tongue  and  flourishing  lite¬ 
rature  throughout  the  country.’ 

‘  A  mort'  lal)orious  and  im])ortant  publiaitiim  was  effected  at  a  later 
perimi  by  Dr.  Carey,  in  his  Bengali  and  English  dictionary.  The 
first  volume  was  printtnl  in  1815  ;  but  the  typographical  form  adopted 
l>cing  found  likely  to  extend  the  work  to  an  inconvenient  size,  it  w^as 
subst'quently  reprinted  in  1818:  a  s<*cond  and  third  volume  apjH'arcd 
in  18l^5.  These  three  volumes  comprehend  ab<we  two  thousand  quarto 
p;iges,  and  alanit  eighty  thous;ind  w’ords  ;  a  numl>er  that  equally  de¬ 
monstrates  the  cojuousness  of  the  language,  and  the  industry  c»f  the 
compiler.  IVsides  the  meanings  of  the  W'ords,  their  derivation  is  given 
wherever  ascertainable.’ 

*  In  addition  to  these  elementary  works,  wdiich  were  especially  his 
own,  Dr.  Carey  to<»k  an  early  and  active  part  in  the  promotion  gnd 
pre]tanition  of  w’orks  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  Ben¬ 
gali  language.  This  duty  was  most  urgent  in  the  early  period  of  his 
career,  when  Bengali  w  orks,  as  w'e  have  seen,  had  scarcely  any  exist¬ 
ence  even  in  manuscript,  and  printing  was  utterly  unknow  n  to  the 
natives  of  Bengal.  A  ])ress  was  s|KH.*dily  established  by  Dr.  (’arey 
and  his  collc;igucs  at  Seram|K)re,  and  in  sula^rdination  to  its  es]>cchu 
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purpose  of  multiplying  copies  of  translations  of  the  scriptures,  it  was 
devoted  to  the  printing  of  the  first  efforts  of  native  literary  talent. 
Various  translations  from  Sanscrit  into  Ikngali,  as  the  llitujiadeaa, 
the  liuttees  Siiihasan,  and  others,  were  prejiared  and  printed  in  184)1. 
In  1802,  the  early  translations  of  the  Ramdyanaand  ^lahabharat,  were 
published ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  many  useful  works 
in  llengali,  as  well  as  in  other  languages,  have  issued  from  the  Seram- 
p)re  press,  to  most  of  which  Dr.  Carey  contributed  encouragement  or 
aid.  The  imlirt*ct  promotion  of  Bengali  literature,  erti*cteil  by  the 
example  and  impulse  of  the  press  of  Seram|)ore,  has  been  still  more 
important,  and  of  late  years  lias  rendered  it  less  necessary  for  the 
directors  of  that  establishment  to  originate  coin|>ositions  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Bengal.  Calcutta  now  abounds  with  printing-presses,  be¬ 
longing  either  to  £uro|)eans  or  to  natives,  which  are  kept  actively  at 
work  upon  the  pnKluctions  of  indigenous  talent  and  attainment :  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
means  of  ])roniulgating  knowledge  were  as  defective  us  the  dis]MMition 
to  seek  or  tlie  ability  to  impart  it,  and  an  alteration  for  which  Bengal 
is  mainly  indebted  to  Dr.  Carey  and  the  Missionaries  of  ISerampore. 

^  Of  a  less  pnmiinent,  but  equally  useful  chanicter,  were  the  labours 
of  Dr.  Carey  in  other  Indian  dialects.  Tiie  |>olitical  relations  that 
arose  iK'tween  the  British  government  and  the  Mahratta  states,  about 
the  date  of  the  institution  of  the  college  of  Fort  William,  recom¬ 
mended  the  introiiiiction  of  the  study  of  the  Mahratta  tongue,  and  to 
Dr.  Carey  was  assigned  the  office  of  teaching  it.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  dialects,  elementary  books  were  wanting ;  and  Dr.  Carey,  to  use 
his  own  expressions,  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  the  utmost  in  his 
power  towards  facilitating  its  acquisition  by  attempting  a  grammar." 
A  ^lahratta  grammar,  he  states,  had  lieen  written  many  years  before 
in  the  I*ortugucse  tongue,  but  he  was  not  able  to  procure  a  copy,  and 
was  therefore  obliged  to  reduce  the  language  to  its  rudiments  for  him¬ 
self.  This  work  was  published  in  1805,  and  five  years  afterwards  he 
printed  a  Mahratta  dictionary,  containing  about  ten  thousand  words. 
Of  late  years  considerable  attenti(»n  has  l>eeii  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
^lahratta  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  more  perfect  .and  elaborate 
grammars  and  dictionaries  have  been  given  to  the  public.  To  Dr. 
Carey,  however,  l)elongs  the  merit  of  having  set  the  example,  and  of 
having,  under  the  most  unpropitious  circumstances,  first  rendered  the 
language  attainable  by  Euro|)ean  students. 

‘  The  same  merit  applies  to  his  grammars  of  the  Telinga,  Karnata, 
and  Punjabi  dialects.  The  Telinga  was  the  first  published  grammar 
of  that  tongue  in  Englisli.  For  the  Karnata  grammar,  also,  no  model 
existed,  nor  was  there  any  for  the  Punjabi.  The  two  former  have 
l)een  succeeded  by  works  prepared  in  tlie  countries  where  these  lan¬ 
guages  are  s|)oken,  and  with  the  benefit  of  more  protracted  and  rc^^Jar 
cultivation ;  but  the  Punjabi  grammar  of  Dr.  Carey  is  still  the  only 
medium  through  wdiich  a  conversancy  witli  the  dialect  s|)oken  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Setlej,  is  to  be  obtained.  These  works  are  all  cha¬ 
racterized  by  the  same  features,  succinctness  and  perspicuity ;  and  are 
excellently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  students.'  pp.  587-W4. 
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‘  These  various  pursuits,'  Professor  ^Vil8on  procec<ls  to  wiy, 
after  adverting  to  his  contributions  to  Botanical  Science  and 
Agricultural  knowledge,  ‘  were,  however,  all  secondary  to  the 
*  main  end  of  multiplying  and  disseminating  translations  of  the 
‘  Holy  Scriptures,  which  has  been  steadily  pursued  by  the  So- 
‘  cicty '  of  which  he  w  as  the  chief  ornament,  ‘  for  above  forty 
‘  years.'  A  brief  review  of  the  Translations  is  then  given  ;  and  the 
Remarks  are  closed  with  the  following  general  estimate  of  this 
wonderful  Plodder, 

‘  Enough  has,  ])crhaps,  been  said  to  shew’,  that  Dr.  Carey  w'as  a 
tiiaii  of  no  ordinary  pow  ers  of  mind  ;  that  he  was  endow’ed  with  ])roin|)t 
and  acute  apprehension  ;  that  he  must  have  l)een  caj)al)Ie  of  vigonms 
and  enduring  application  ;  that  his  tastes  w'ere  varied,  and  his  attain¬ 
ments  vast  ;  and  that  he  perseveringlv  and  ZA'alously  dev(»ted  all  his 
faculties  and  ac(piirements  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  fellow  -creatures  in  the  h'ast.* 

\Vc  shall  now  give  Mr.  Eustace  C’arey's  negative  description 
of  this  great  and  good  man. 

‘  In  Dr.  Carey’s  mind,  and  in  the  habits  of  his  life,  there  is  nothing 
of  the  marvellous  to  describe.  There  w’as  no  great  and  original  trans¬ 
cendency  of  intellect ;  no  enthusiasm  and  impetuosity  (»f  feeling ; 
there  was  nothing  in  his  mental  character  to  dazzle  or  even  to  sur- 
]»rist^.  Whatever  of  usefulness  and  of  consequent  reputation  he  at¬ 
tained  t(»,  it  was  the  result  of  an  unreserved  and  j)atient  devotion  of  u 
plain  intelligence  and  a  single  heart  to  some  great,  yet  well  defineil, 
and  w'ithal  practicable  <)bjects.  Objects,  to  achieve  which,  indeed, 
demanded  great  labour ;  but  were  of  such  intrinsic  and  immeasurable 
worth,  that,  being  once  seriously  resolved  ujmn,  appeared  of  augmented 
im|)ortancc  the  more  intimately  they  were  contemplated,  and  the  more 
resolutely  they  were  grappled  with  ;  and  wdiich  threw  out  attractions 
the  more  irresistible  and  absorbing,  in  projwrtion  to  the  vigour  and 
the  intensity. w'ith  which  they  wore  pursued.  No  one  who  knew  him, 
will  contend  that  his  talents  were  of  the  brilliant  and  attractive  cast. 
He  had  no  genius,  no  imagination.  lie  had  nothing  of  the  senti¬ 
mental,  the  tasteful,  the  speculative,  or  the  curious,  in  his  consti¬ 
tution.  He  had  no  endow’inents  and  inclinations  such  as  vividly  and 
pleasurably  excite  the  soul  to  put  forth  its  energies  in  what  may 
gnitify  the  less  thinking,  and  secure  the  admiration  of  the  less  devout, 
while  it  leaves  the  things  w’hich  are  truly  great  and  useful,  unat¬ 
tempted.  He  had  no  help,  therefore,  from  that  warmth  of  feeling, 
that  sensible  glow’  of  the  spirits,  partly  animal  and  partly  mental, 
that  fervour  and  tire,  to  which  painters  and  poets  are  so  deeply  in¬ 
debted,  and  without  which  a  thousand  theorists  and  zealots  in  philo- 
so]diy,  and  morals,  and  religion,  w'ould  scarcely  have  been  known  to 
have  had  an  intellectual  existence,  beyond  what  was  needful  to  keep 
them  out  of  tire  and  water.”  To  this  w’ant  of  excitation  from  the 
passions  may  Ik?  justly  referred  those  very  frequent  and  bitter  up- 
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braidings  uf  hhnself,  for  his  conceived  inactivity,  and  his  want  of  seal 
and  fervour.  He  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  ”  1  think  no  man  living 
ever  felt  inertia  to  so  great  a  degree  as  1  do.**  He  was  every  way 
a  man  uf  principle,  not  of  impulse.*  pp.  (51 1-16. 

The  reader  will  surely  feel  that  l)oth  these  pictures  cannot  give 
a  true  likeness.  ‘  No  enthusiasm'*  in  the  character  of  the  pro¬ 
jector  of  the  llaptist  Mission  !  Strictly  speaking,  he  was  no  en¬ 
thusiast  ;  but,  had  he  been  destitute  of  what  is  popularly  under¬ 
stood  by  tlie  term,  he  would  never  have  conceived  the  magniti- 
cent  enterprise  to  which  he  devoted,  himself  with  the  ardour  and 
zeal  of  a  martyr.  Genius,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  but  of  a  high 
order,  he  unquestionably  evinced  ;  and  while  his  Nephew  tells  us 
he  had  ‘  nothing  of  the  tasteful,’  Professor  Wilson  refers  us  to 
the  j)roof8  he  gave  of  ‘  varied  tastes,"*  which,  had  not  all  the 
energies  of  his  mind  been  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
would  liave  led  him  to  prosecute  the  study  of  nature  and  the 
cultivation  of  science  with  enthusiastic  ardour  and  distinguishing 
success.  Men  of  phlegmatic  temperament  often  possess  the 
highest  degree  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  ;  but  much  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  languor  of  which  Dr.  Carey  complains,  arose  purely  from 
the  eftcct  of  the  climate ;  a  circumstance  wholly  overlooked  by 
the  lliographcr  in  the  estimate  of  his  character.  How  much 
Huchanan  suffered  from  the  same  eause,  his  letters  pathetically 
indicate.  The  following  extract  from  IMr.  Jonathan  Carey’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Father,  is  in  singular  opposition  to  the  representa¬ 
tion,  that  ‘  he  had  nothing  of  the  sentimental,  the  tasteful,  the 
‘  speculative,  or  the  curious  in  his  constitution.’ 

*  In  objects  of  nature,  my  father  was  exceedingly  curious.  His  col¬ 
lection  of  mineral  ores  and  other  subjects  of  natural  history,  was 
extensive,  and  obtained  his  particular  attention  in  seasons  of  leisure 
and  recreation.  The  science  of  botany  was  his  constant  delight  and 
study  ;  and  his  fondness  for  his  garden  remained  to  the  last.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  arrangements  of  this  his  favourite 
retreat;  and  it  is  here  he  enjoyed  his  most  pleasant  moments  of  secret 
devotion  and  meditation.  The  arrangements  made  by  him  were  on 
the  Liniia*an  system  ;  and  to  disturb  the  bed  or  biirder  of  the  garden, 
was  to  touch  the  apple  of  his  eye.  The  garden  formed  the  b^t  and 
rarest  botanical  collection  of  plants  in  the  east ;  to  the  extension  of 
which,  by  his  correspondence  with  persons  uf  eminence  in  £ur(q)c  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  his  attention  was  constantly  directed ;  and, 
ill  return,  he  supplied  his  corrcsjwndents  with  rare  collections  from 
the  east.  It  was  painful  to  observe  with  what  distress  my  father 
cjuitted  this  scene  of  his  enjoyments,  when  extreme  weakness,  during 
his  last  illness,  prevented  his  going  to  his  favourite  retreat.  Often, 
when  he  was  unable  to  walk,  he  was  drawn  into  the  garden  in  a  chair 
placed  on  a  iMiard  with  four  wheels. 

*  In  onh  r  to  prevent  irregularity  in  the  utteiidancc  of  the  gardeners. 
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he  was  latterly  particular  in  paying  their  wages  with  his  own  hands ; 
and  on  the  last  <K'casion  of  doing  so,  he  u’as  much  affec^e<l  that  his 
weakness  had  increased  and  confined  him  to  the  house.  Hut,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  had  ch>setl  this  part  of  his  earthly  scene,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  sending  for  his  pirdeners  into  the  riK»m  where  he  lay,  and 
would  converse  with  them  about  the  plants ;  and  near  his  couch, 
against  the  wall,  he  placed  the  picture  of  a  lx*autiful  shrub,  u|K)n 
which  he  guztnl  with  delight. 

*  On  this  science  he  frecpiently  g:ive  lectures,  which  wert‘  well 
attended,  and  never  failed  to  prove  interesting.  11  is  public;ition  of 
**  Roxburgh’s  Flora  Indica,”  is  a  standard  work  with  lH)tanists.  Of 
his  l)oianical  friends  he  sjH»ke  with  great  este4*m  ;  and  never  failed  to 
defend  them  when  erro?ieously  assailed.  He  encouraged  the  study  of 
the  science  wherever  a  desire  to  acquire  it  was  manifested.  In  this 
particular  he  would  sometimes  gently  repnwe  those  who  had  no  taste 
for  it ;  but  he  w»»uld  not  spare  those  who  attempted  to  undervalue  it. 
His  remark  of  one  of  his  colleagues  was  keen  and  striking.  When 
the  latter  somewhat  reprehended  Dr.  Carey,  to  the  medical  gentleman 
attending  him,  for  exposing  himself  so  much  in  the  garden,  he  imme¬ 
diately  replieil,  that  his  ct)lleague  uas  conversant  with  the  pleasures 
of  a  garden,  just  as  an  animal  was  w  ith  the  grass  in  the  field. 

‘  In  all  objects  coniu'cted  with  the  general  good  of  the  countrv,  Dr. 
C’arey  ttH>k  an  active  part.  He  prepaied,  under  the  directi<»n  of  a 
noble  lady  then  resident  in  India,  the  provspectus  of  an  iigricultural 
society  in  the  east  ;  to  which  was  united  a  horticultural  society,  of 
which  he  was  a  memlier,  and  in  the  affairs  of  which  he  t(H»k  a  lively 
interest,  till  his  last  illness ;  and  he  had  the  gratification  to  see  that 
the  societv  Ix'came  at  length  the  most  flourishing  and  interesting 
s«»ciety  in  the  cast  ;  in  which  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability, 
fn»m  all  parts  of  the  country,  united  ;  and  w’hich  still  continues  an 
eminently  useful  and  flourishing  institution.*  pp.  577 — 580. 

:sir.  r  Aistacc  Carov  savs,  that  his  uncle  ‘  never  excelled  in 
‘general  conversation,'  of  which  he  ‘seemed  conscious;'  and 
that  ‘  somewhat  more  of  ease  and  spring,  and  a  greater  facility  in 
‘  assimilating  to  the  feelings  of  others,  would  liave  addl'd  to  the 
‘  agrivableness  of  his  society.'  Mr.  Jonathan  Carey  says,  on 
tlie  contrary  :  ‘  He  was  naturally  of  a  lively  turn  of  mind., 

^  full  of  spirit;  and  in  society  he  was  interesting  in  his 
‘  remarks  and  communications,  and  conveyed  much  information 
‘  on  all  subjects.'  Hut  the  strangest  discrepancy  in  these  con¬ 
flicting  accounts  is,  that  which  attributes  his  having  engaged  in 
the  I^lissionary  enter|irise  to  easiness  of  vharavter !  Mr.  Carey 
cites  the  following  passage  from  a  Missionary*  Address  hy  Mr. 
Swan,  now  of  Hirmingham. 

‘  If  he  (Dr.  C.)  had  any  defect  in  his  character,  I  think  it  was,  that 
he  was  too  easy.  He  once  said  to  me  :  “  Brother  Sw’an,  I  am  not 
fitted  for  discipline,  1  never  could  say — No.  1  began  to  preach  at 
Moulton,  because  I  could  not  say — No.  I  wx'iit  to  Leicester,  liccausi’ 
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1  couUl  not  sav — No.  1  became  a  Missionary,  because  1  could  not 

say— No.”'  p.*()29. 

'rbis  is  altogether  a  very’  strange  account ;  and  without  im¬ 
peaching  Mr.  Swan's  veracity,  we  must  profess  our  inability  to 
reconcile  it  either  with  facts,  or  with  certain  prominent  traits  of 
l>r.  C’arey's  character.  ‘  In  principle,'  says  Mr.  Jonathan  Carey, 

‘  niy  father  was  resolute  and  firm ;  never  shrinking  from  avow- 
‘  ing  and  maintaining  his  sentiments.'  On  some  occasions,  in¬ 
deed,  he  is  know’n  to  have  discovered  a  degree  of  pertinacity  and 
decision  which  approached  to  obstinacy, — very  unlike  a  man  who 
was  unable  to  say.  No.  Yet  he  speaks  of  himself  as  deficient  in 
those  very  qualities  by  which  he  was  apparently  distinguished. 
Among  his  constitutional  sins,  he  enumerates  ‘  pride,  or  rather 
‘  vanity',  ‘  indolence  in  Divine  things,'  such  as  to  render  him 
‘  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  ministry,’  and  the  ‘  not  having  resolu- 
*  tion  enough  to  reprove  sin.’  ‘  A  want  of  character  and  firm- 
‘  ness,'  he  says,  ‘  has  always  predominated  in  me.'  (p.  19)-  Now 
those  who  knew  Dr.  Carey,  bear  him  record,  tliat  he  was  the  re¬ 
verse  of  cither  vain,  or  proud,  or  indolent,  or  irresolute.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  humble-minded  man  alone  who  will  detect  in  himself  the 
latent  sin  of  vanity ;  and  it  is  the  zealous  man  who  alone  re¬ 
proaches  himself  with  neglecting  o])portunities  of  usefulness. 
The  confessions  of  a  good  man,  tnerefore,  when  entirely  sincere, 
often  bespeak  a  more  than  ordinary  freedom  from  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  evil  complained  of,  and  a  greater  degree  of  sus¬ 
ceptibility  and  delicacy  of  conscience  upon  that  very  )H)int.  The 
holiest  of  men  have  discovered  the  most  intense  self-abasement 
when  realizing  the  Divine  purity.  Dr.  Carey  was  indeed  of  a 
kind  and  affable  temper ;  and  when  he  kept  a  village  school  at 
Moulton,  his  Sister  states,  ‘  he  could  never  assume  the  carriage, 
‘  nor  utter  the  tones,  nor  wield  the  sceptre  of  a  schoolmaster.  He 
‘  would  frequently  smile  at  his  incompetency  in  these  respects ; 
‘  and  used  to  say,  facetiously,  “  When  I  kept  school,  the  boys 
‘  kept  me." '  This  entirely  accords  with  his  simplicity  of 
character. 

Hut,  although  he  might  not  be  qualified  to  be  a  rigid  discipli¬ 
narian,  or  to  maintain  the  pomp  and  bearing  of  authority,  this 
arose  from  any  thing  rather  than  what  is  generally  understood  by 
easiness  of  disposition.  His  brother's  recollection  of  him  as  a 
hoy,  describes  him  as  ‘  remarkably  studious,  deeply  and  fully 
‘  l>ent  on  learning  all  he  could,  and  always  resolutely  determined 
‘  never  to  give  up  any  point  or  particle  of  any  thing  on  which 
^  his  mind  was  set,  till  he  had  arrived  at  a  clear  knowledge  and 
‘  sense  of  his  subject.  He  was  neither  diverted  from  his  object 
‘  by  allurements,  nor  driven  from  the  search  of  it  by  threats  and 
‘  ridicule.'  Decision  of  character,  the  reverse  of  easiness,  was 
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strikingly  manifested  in  tlie  whole  course  of  his  conduct.  And 
in  a  sense  tlie  very  oj)}K)8ite  to  that  which  is  conveyed  hy  Mr. 
Swan's  account,  whenever  the  call  of  duty  a])peared  to  him  clear, 
to  that  call  he  was  unahle  to  say — No.  lie  held,  ‘  that  every 
‘  conviction  of  duty  should  l)e  implicitly,  and  af  once  com- 
‘  plied  with  ;  saying,  that  the  judf^ement  would  speedily  warp^  if 
‘  its  dei^isions  trere  unwelcome^  and  the  nmscience  stmn  cease 
‘  /o  importune^  if  its  calls  were  slighted.’'  His  mind  was  there. 
I’ore  ‘  never  thwarted  in  its  pur]>oses,  nor  weakened  and  cornnled 
‘  hv  its  own  criminal  indecision.'  (p.  G19).  Sucli  was  the  man 
whose  only  defect,  his  Ihogra])her  states  to  have  lieen,  that  he 
was  ‘  too  easy'  !  And  because  he  was  ‘  too  easy’,  he  left  his 
country  to  become  a  Missionary,  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  a])])alling  discouragement !  Was  there  ever  a  more  singular 
result  of  mere  ]>liancy  ?  lie  was  told  to  go  to  India,  and  so, 
‘  good,  easy  man,'  unahle  to  say  —  No, — he  went ! 

W'ould  any  reader  imagine  that  the  whole  enterprise  originated 
in  ('arey's  own  mind  ?  Vet  this  appears,  even  from  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  ]'resent  volume,  to  have  been  the  fact.  It  was  he 
who,  at  a  meeting  of  ministers  at  Northampton,  startled  his  elder 
brethren  by  proposing  as  a  topic,  ‘  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
‘  attempt  the  spread  of  the  Gos|k*1  among  heathen  nations.'  It 
was  he  who  ‘  by  degrees  succeediKl  in  bringing  his  ministerial 
‘  brethren  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  missionary  views.’  It  was 
he  who,  in  1791*  urged  his  brethren  assembleil  at  Clipstonc  to 
form  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  object  upon  which  his  heart  was  set.  It  was  a  memor¬ 
able  sermon  preached  by  him,  the  following  year,  at  Nottingham, 
that  ‘ripened  the  convictions  of  his  brethren,  that  it  was  impera- 
‘  tivc  on  them,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  organize  their 
‘  j)lan  and  commence  o]K*ration.'  While  he  was  at  Aloulton,  he 
had  com]>osed  an  ‘  Inquiry  into  the  Obligations  of  Christians  to 
‘  use  Means  for  the  ('onversion  of  the  Heathen.’  This  was  printed, 
at  the  riHpiest  of  his  brethren,  in  17^)2.  Finally,  when  at  Ketter¬ 
ing,  in  October  of  that  year,  a  committee  was  formed,  Mr.  ('arey 
‘  signified  his  willingness  to  l>ccome  the  first  to  adventure  himself 
‘  in  the  enterprise,  and  was  accepted.’  I'hus  did  he  act  out  the 
princi]de  which  he  had  adopted  in  entering  iqmn  his  ministerial 
engagements.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  of  an  earlier  date,  he  says: 
‘  I  am  not  my  own,  nor  would  I  choose  for  myself.  Let  God 
‘  employ  me  where  he  thinks  fit,  and  give  me  patience  and  discre- 
‘  tion  to  fill  up  my  station  to  his  honour  and  glory.’  From  first  to 
last,  Mr.  ('arey  was  the  prime  mover  and  main-spring  of  the 
gigantic  enterprise.  And  what  is  highly  remarkable,  ‘  he  seemed,’ 
Air.  Fuller  states,  ‘  in  this  undertaking,  to  have  his  work  l)efore 
‘  Aim,  and  to  ])ossess  almost  a  foresight  of  the  issues  of  things.’ 

‘  III  his  “  Inquiry.”  he  wrote  as  if  all  denominations  of  Christians 
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wore  to  1)0  stirred  up  to  tla*  tuiino  efforts,  luul  expresses  his  jiidfi^iuent 
of  what  should  he  their  conduct.  He  also,  u  little  l)efore  he  went,  saw 
Mr.  W  ard,  who  was  then  a  pious  youth,  and  by  tnidc  a  printer.  We 
shall  want  you,*’  said  he,  “in  a  few  years,  to  print  the  Bible :  yon 
must  come  after  us.*’  And  these  words,  as  Mr.  Ward  has  confessed, 
so  remained  on  his  mind,  that  he  could  never  forget  them.’ — p. 

As  these  facts  are  collected  from  the  pages  of  the  present 
memoir,  Mr.  Carey  must  be  admitted  to  have  furnished  his 
readers  with  the  means  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  character  of  this  great  and  'good  man.  Still,  this  only 
serves  to  heighten  our  surprise  that  his  own  estimate  should  he  so 
far  below  the  truth,  and  that  he  should  have  given  currency  to 
representations  so  very  erroneous  as  those  upon  which  we  have 
felt  it  our  duty  to  comment.  Dr.  Carey  is  now  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  human  award;  but  his  high  and  holy  example  has  l)ecome 
the  projKTty  of  the  Church,  which  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  |)or- 
tion  of  the  influence  that  may  he  exerted  by  the  few  and  rare 
specimens  of  Christian  heroism.  On  this  account  we  regret  that 
the  great  lesson  which  such  a  life  is  ada])ted  to  impress,  should 
Ik*  so  much  weakened  by  the  injudicious  dis))osition  of  the  ma¬ 
terials.  Hiogra])hy,  when  she  turns  gossip,  ceases  to  be  an  in¬ 
structress  ;  and  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  religious  reading  is 
that  insipid  patchwork  of  diary,  letters,  and  desultory  narrative, 
which  diverts  the  mind  from  all  that  is  exemplary,  to  dwell  upon 
the  indications  of  morbid  feeling,  phlegmatic  tem})crament,  or 
the  common  infirmities  of  our  nature.  One  reason  that  “  a 
prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own  country,'”  and 
among  his  own  kindred,  is,  that  there  will  always  attacn  to  the 
greatest  and  holiest  of  men,  so  much  that  is  undhtiugahhingy  so 
much  of  ‘  like  passions'*  and  infirmities  with  other  men,  and  what 
they  have  in  common  will  be  so  much  more  open  to  observation 
than  the  inner  and  essential  character,  that  familiarity  blinds 
the  moral  jKTcc])tion  to  what  is  latent  and  extraordinary,  and 
to  be  detected  only  by  sympathy.  Now  the  design  of  Bio¬ 
graphy  is  to  bring  out  into  relief  all  that  is  distinguishing  and 
exemplary  in  individual  character ;  not  concealing,  but  throwing 
into  the  shade  the  traits  of  weakness  or  imperfection  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  family  likeness  of  the  human  race,  traceable  more  or 
less  in  every  individual.  A  man  is  most  essentially  and  cha¬ 
racteristically,  not  what  he  is  in  common  with  other  men,  but 
what  he  is  in  contradistinction  from  them.  One  perfect  pattern, 
and  one  only,  free  from  all  speck  or  flaw,  light  without  any 
mixture  of  darkness,  demands  entire  conformity,  exciting  a 
transforming  influence  on  all  who  contemplate  it.  But  even 
the  partial '  reflection  of  that  image,  dimmed  as  it  may  be,  is  an 
object  not  to  be  studied  without  benefit,  as  exciting  to  imitation ; 
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and  wc  are  called  ii|>on  to  be  followers  of  them,  even  as  they 
also  were  of  ('hrist. 

In  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Carey,  the  reader  might  have  expected  to 
find  a  succinct  and  connected  account  of  the  Seramporc  Mission, 
from  its  humble  commencement  to  its  vast  and  complicate  results. 
It  would  not  have  scemcKl  foreign  from  the  subject  of  such  a 
narrative,  to  take  some  notice  of  his  venerable  and  devoted  fellow 
labourers ;  and  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  unique  Mission,  in 
greatly  contributing  to  bring  about  the  extraordinary  revolution  of 
opinion  which  has  taken  ])lace,  both  in  the  European  and  in  the 
native  public.  In  connexion  with  the  history  of  this  singular 
institution,  it  might  have  iK'di  allowed  to  the  Biographer  of  Dr. 
Carey,  to  take  a  review’  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India 
during  the  forty  years  that  elapsed  between  his  setting  f(H>t  on 
the  hanks  of  the  (Tanges  and  his  entering  into  rest.  From  Mr. 
Kustacc  (’arey,  whose  (jualifications  for  the  task  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  obtaining  information  are  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few,  all 
this  might  have  been  ex])ected.  We  regret  that  he  has  shrunk 
from  the  task,  or  that  any  circumstances  have  precluded  his  ])ro- 
ducing  such  a  volume  as  should  have  done  justice  to  the  subject, 
and  to  himself. 


Art.  II.  Skcichcs  on  the  Coniincnl,  in  IR'k”).  By  John  IIoppus, 
M.A.,  Brofessor  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Ilumnn  Mind  and  Logic, 
in  the  University  of  London.  2  vols.  12mo.  London,  11136. 

If  APPILY  ,  or  unha]>]>ily,  we  scarcely  know  which,  it  still  re- 
^  ^  mains  true,  that,  “  of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end.'" 
As  fast  as  one  generati(»n  of  goodly  octavos  passes  away,  another 
generation  comes,  and  the  lalxmrs  of  Reviewers,  like  the  toils  and 
pleasures  of  Authorship,  seem  destined  to  endure  for  ever. 
'Phe  Tourists,  in  particular,  are  an  interminable  race.  “  Notes,*” 
“  (ruides,''''  “  Sketches,"”  “  Wanderings,"”  “  Journeys,"”  and 
“  'P ravels,'^  from  month  to  month  Hit  by  in  endless  procession, 
nearly  all  much  alike  in  form  and  feature,  and  for  the  most  part 
eipially  short-lived.  Yet,  each  new  comer,  as  it  is  ushered  into 
the  world,  gladdens  its  own  peculiar  circle ;  the  dullest  book 
lights  up  at  least  a  few’  happy  faces  by  domestic  fire-sides,  where 
love  for  the  Author  hides  all  defects  in  the  execution ;  and,  add¬ 
ing  as  it  does  something  at  least  to  the  sum  of  human  enjoy¬ 
ment,  is  certainly  not  to  be  despised.  Reviewers  as  we  are,  and 
‘  ungentle’  as  is  the  ‘  craft,’  we  confess  we  are  not  so  cynical  as 
to  wish  these  innocent  enjoyments  fewer. 

The  book  liefore  us,  however,  claims  to  be  distinguished  from 
this  ephemeral  class.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  or- 
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ilinary  details  of  a  journey  vrliich,  if  the  present  rage  for  Con¬ 
tinental  travel  should  continue,  will  soon  be  as  well  known  to 
Englishmen  as  the  high  road  from  London  to  York,  Professor 
IIop])us  has  prodiK'ed  a  work  ))ossessiug  certainly  many  features  in 
common  with  the  large  family  to  which  it  belongs,  yet  having  a 
character  of  its  own,  as  referring  to  topics  rarely  adverted  to  by 
the  visiters  of  foreign  scenes. 

We  shall  pass  by  the  voyage  to  Ostend,  and  the  subsequent  }>as- 
sage  by  the  canals  to  Bruges  and  Ghent,  Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
as  well  as  the  accompanying  remarks  on  the  masques  and  mum¬ 
meries  of  poj>ery,  — the  frauds  of  priests, — the  splendour  of 
churches, — and  the  past  and  present  condition  of  Belgium  and 
the  Belgians; — not  because  these  things  are  unimportant  or  unin¬ 
teresting,  but  because  they  are  so  familiar  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  At  the  same  time,  we  l>ear  willing  testimony,  from  |)er- 
sonal  observation,  to  the  truth  and  spirit  of  many  of  the  sketches 
which  are  presented  to  us  of  men  and  manners  in  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  melancholy  to  observe  the  extensive  influence  which  Popish 
superstition  exercises  over  both.  We  have  observed  that  some 
of  our  very  liberal  contemporaries  are  very  illiberally  angry  with 
the  learned  Professor  for  reviling  Popery.  But  surely  none  have 
a  better  right  to  bear  a  decided  testimony  against  the  spiritual 
chicanery,  intolerance,  and  assumption  of  this  fruitful  “  ^lother 
of  all  abominations,’’  than  those  who  have  always  been  the  un¬ 
flinching  advocates  of  equal  civil  rights  and  btmefits  for  her 
children.  ‘  To  withhold  equal  civil  rights,  benefits,  or  advantages 
‘  from  any  portion  of  our  fellow-men  on  account  of  religion,  is 
‘  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  persecution  ; — to  regard  all  religious 
‘  opinions  alike,  is  incompatible  with  maintaining  the  idea  of  a 
‘  Uevclation.’* 

From  the  Netherlands,  the  party  proceeded  uj)  the  llhine  to 
Cologne,  Bonn,  and  Coblentz ;  thence  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Darmstadt,  and  Strasburg ;  and  thence  through  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  and  France.  The  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  which 
excited  notice  and  admiration  on  this  route,  are  generally  graphic 
and  glowing.  Wc  open  upon  Solcure. 

‘  The  picturesque  little  city  of  Soleure  stands  in  a  delightful  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aar,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  forti- 
Hed  by  a  ditch,  walls,  and  bastions,  surmounted  with  antique-hiking 
towers.  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  large  tower  said  t<»  Ik*  the 
work  of  the  Romans.  Though  Soleure  is  small  and  mean,  ns  com- 
|»ared  with  Bern,  the  public  buildings  still  give  it  the  nif  of  a  capital. 
Among  these  are  the  T<»wn-hous6  ;  the  Arsenal ;  the  Public  Library, 
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containing  alM>ut  1 volumes  ;  the  handsome  church  of  the  Jesuit*, 
erecttHl  liy  Louis  XIV'.  ;  — and  uImivo  all,  the  cathedral,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Romish  worship,  — this  canton  l»eing  chiefly  Catholic. 

*  This  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Ursus,  stamps  at  the  end  of 
the  principal  street,  and  is  a  nohle  structure,  built  of  a  whitish  grey 
stone,  which  appnsiches  to  marble,  and  is  brought  from  the  neigh- 
Isairing  quarries.  It  was  erected  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  its  de¬ 
sign  is  exceedingly  chaste  and  lH*autiful.  The  tower  at  the  eastern 
end  is  elegant,  aiul  tlie  western  front  consists  of  a  lofty  and  su|H*r!> 
fayade,  in  the  (Jrecian  style.  Indeed  this  is  universidly  admitted  to 
be  the  finest  church  in  Switzerland.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  niauni- 
ficent  flight  of  steps,  and  is  adorned  with  two  fountains,  the  sound  of 
which,  as  heard  at  the  adjacent  inn,  had  tjie  effect  of  a  continual  pour¬ 
ing  rain. 

‘  The  interior  of  this  splendid  temple  displays  much  taste,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  very  handsome  organ,  jiictures,  numerous  altars,  and 
a  pulpit  of  fine  marble  ;  but  none  of  the  decorations  exhibited  the 
least  (if  that  tawdry  and  jmltry  ornament  which  we  had  so  jiarticularly 
observed  in  the  X’alais,  and  in  Savoy. 

‘  In  the  evening,  the  toll  of  the  dee])-toned  boll  fell  iKHiming  dole¬ 
fully  on  tlie  car,  and  seemed  to  pn»claim  to  the  dark  masses  of  the 
Jura,  the  reign  of  Romanism.  The  d<M»r  of  the  church  was  still  ojK'n, 
late  in  the  dusk  ;  and  though  no  public  service  was  going  on,  one 
solitary  lamp  shed  a  glimmer  mvr  the  now  glmnny  vaults  «>f  this  spacious 
edifice,  through  which  the  bell,  still  tolling  monotonously  without, 
sent  its  heavy  sepulchral  swell,  tending  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  deep 
emotion  of  solemnity,  — while  here  luid  there  a  lingering  devotcHi  was 
rising  from  bt'fore  an  altar  consecr.ited  to  the  ^Madonna,  or  to  a  Saint.’ 

Vol.  II.,  pp.  — 1(31. 

\Vc  have  passed  by  ‘  The  Mcr  dc  Glace,"  but  turn  back  to 
extract  the  description,  by  way  of  contrast. 

*  A  descent  ahmg  a  rnggt'd,  and  narrow  path,  leads  to  the  Mer  dc 
(tlace  ;  which  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  glacier,  or  defile  of  ice,  from  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  running  In'tween  huge  mountains,  in  different 
din'ctions,  to  the  extent  of  about  five  leagues  ;  and  supposed  to  vary  in 
depth,  from  one  to  thriv  hundred  feet.  It  may  be  said  to  lK*ar  the 
a])|H'arance  of  a  lake,  wrought  into  tumult  and  fury  by  whirlwinds, 
and  then  instantaiu'ously  frozen,  as  a  jx'rpt'tual  image  of  the  storm; — 
presenting  various  elevationsj  some  Inang  fifty  or  sixty  feet ;  consisting 
of  mi8-shn]>en  cnigs,  ridges,  and  pyramids  of  ice,  generally  of  a  dull 
blue  cast,  with  jHiints  and  edges  tinged  of  a  sea-green  hue,  glittering 
in  the  sun-lK'am  with  various  prismatic  colours ;  the  whole  icy  chaos 
In'ing  everywhere  cleft  into  fissures  of  an  appalling  depth,  and  inter- 
spt'rsetl  with  n>cks,  that  have  lieen  tumbled  from  the  overhanging 
mountains. 

‘  It  stH'ined  strange  to  pass  a  line  of  hardy  rhododtudronSj  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  ice  ;  and  to  Ik*  reminded  that  even  here,  vegetation  is  not 
dead.  (Quantities  of  the  ranunculus  glucudis,  and  of  other  Alpine 
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plants,  art*  also  found  in  this  noighbourluKMl,  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks.* 

*  The  savage  mountains  that  rise  above  this  extraordinary  chicier« 
have  a  kind  of  terrible  sublimity  piu’tially  surnmndiiig  this  icy 
gulf  with  an  umphithetitre  of  dark,  rugged  summits,  snowy  htsids  and 
masses,  and  enormous  shafts  of  gninite,  which  sh(H)t  up  into  the  sky, 
with  their  bare  and  piked  horrors  to  the  height  of  10,000  or  i;t,o(N) 
feet  almve  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  fnuu  3,000  to  (),0(K1  above  the 
vast  frozen  cataract  itself,  on  which  we  were  now  standing. 

‘  Immediately  on  the  right  were  sevend  craggy  summits  ;  and  aUivc 
them  the  jM?ak  of  Charmoz,  which  impends,  with  an  awful  precipice, 
over  Chamonix,  down  which  an  unfortunate  traveller  once  fell,  and 
perished.  The  p<*ak  called  the  (liaiit,  the  highest  that  is  visible  from 
this  sjH)t,  towers  at  the  end  of  the  icy  valley,  where  it  turns  off  to  the 
right,  to  form  a  part  of  the  frozen  f(iH)tst(K>l  of  the  vast  throne  of  the 
great  Atlas  Alp : — for  the  glacier  there  runs  up  to  mingle  with  the 
assi’inblago  of  ices,  which  unite  to  bind  the  higher  parts  of  the  base  of 
the  central  mountain,  in  the  rigmirs  of  that  j)erj>etual  winter  which 
here  Ix'gins  to  reign.  The  mass  of  the  Jorasse,  lR»yond  which  lies 
Piedmont,  is  still  farther  on  the  left,  and  shuts  in  the  valley,  as  with 
a  long  ramj)art  of  snow  ;  while  on  the  other  side,  several  nei'dle  shafts, 
of  different  hues  and  forms,  rise  abruptly  into  the  cloudless  blue,  to  a 
stupendous  height, — of  which  the  principal  arc  the  Aiguille  Dru,  the 
Aiguille  Verte,  and  the  Aiguille  du  Moiiie. 

*  One  of  these  Aiguilles  darts  its  pyramidal  pike  immediately  from 
the  border  of  the  ice,  to  an  elevation  of  0,000  feet  al)ovc  its  level  :  the 
upi>cr  ]>art  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  towers,  for  3,(KK)  feet,  in 
naked  and  stern  majesty,  with  only  a  few  streaks  of  snow ;  seeming  to 
reject  the  mantle  that  covers  an  equal  space  below,  where  this  mass  <if 
granite  slo|)es  down  to  the  snowy  b<‘d  from  which  it  rises,  at  the  edge 
of  the  glacier. 

‘  Under  the  direction  of  the  guides,  and  armed  with  spiked  jMdes,  wc 
walked  some  distance  on  the  ice  ;  which,  just  at  this  place,  had  the 
form  of  Hat  slabs  of  immense  size,  with  chasms  between  them,  varying 
in  width  from  a  foot  and  upwards,  and  tinged  at  their  edges  with 
shades  of  green  and  blue.  Large  stones  were  thrown  into  these  cre¬ 
vices,  and  were  heard  for  several  seconds,  with  a  hollow  noise,  till  the 
sound  died  away,  giving  the  idea  of  a  fearful  depth.  Higher  up,  in 
the  directiem  which  leads  to  a  spot  called  the  giirden, — an  isle  of  e;irth, 
in  the  midst  of  ice, — the  pinnacles  become  much  loftier,  and  the  chasms 
are  of  the  depth  of  femr  or  five  hundrt*d  feet,  and  so  wide,  that  travel¬ 
lers  s(»metimes  are  obliged  to  go  several  miles  round  in  order  to  avoid 
them.’  Vol.  II.,  pp«  74 — 77- 


*  ‘  In  some  parts  of  the  Alps,  where  pines  will  not  now  grow,  the 
remains  of  ancient  forests  have  lanm  discovered,  where  the  lynx  still 
prowls,  and  the  /o/wmer-gmr,  nine  feet  in  its  expanded  breadth,  diishes 
the  chamois  down  the  precipice,  with  a  stroke  of  its  wing,  and  then 
pounces  on  its  victim,  widen  it  s])eedilv  tears  to  piect‘s.’ 
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'I'o  nu)t?t  of  our  readers,  however,  we  doubt  not,  the  remarks 
whieh  have  l)een  interspersed,  on  the  state  of  religion  in  these 
parts,  will  sur]\*iss  in  interest  any  account  of  scenery,  however 
splendid.  We  have  long  known  what  the  C’onlinent  presents  in 
its  outward  and  physical  aspects,  hut  we  are  very  partially  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  moral  and  spiritual 
m«)vcment  which  has  long  In'en  in  progress  there,  and  which  now 
l)egins  to  ])roinise  an  extensive  revival  of  pure  and  undefiled  re¬ 
ligion. 

\Ve  turn  first  to  llelgiinn.  'flic  history  of  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion  in  Uelginin  is  painfully  interesting.  'I'lie  exterminating 
persecutions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  inllneiiee  of 
Spanish  and  Austrian  sway  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  nearly  put  out  altogether  the  light  of  Protestantism. 
It  was  not  until  the  French  Kevolution  had  broken  up  the  old 
order  of  things,  that  Protestant  cliapels  were  again  opened  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities,  'fhe  suhse(|uent  annexation  of  llel- 
gium  to  Holland,  was  of  eiuirse  favourable  to  the  Protestant 
cause.  Fnder  the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  King,  M.  Merle 
dWuhigne,  now  I’le.^^ident  of  the  F.vangelical  School  of  Theology 
at  (ieneva,  ])reaehcd  at  llrussels  for  many  years,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  with  considerable  success.  The  present  position  of 
aihiirs  is  thus  described. 

‘  The  progress  of  the  Protestant  faith  received  a  temporary  clu'ck, 
at  the  Kevolution  of  UtJiK ; — and  the  Catholics  were  in  great  hopes  of 
getting  rid,  altogether,  of  Pn>testant  sway  : — through  the  intlneiire  of 
Kiigland,  however,  a  government  has  been  established,  on  enlightened 
principles,  uiuler  Leojndd  ;  and  by  the  charter,  perfect  toleration  is 
secured  to  all  religions  <»pinions.  Several  of  the  Protestant  churches 
were  rethiced  very  low,  in  UHO,  by  the  withdrawal  4»f  great  mnnbers 
of  Dutch  families  into  Holland  ;  and  the  new  government  refused  to 
sup]>ort  the  pastors,  as  heretofore,  on  aceo\int  of  the  iiisigniticance  of 
the  congregations :  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Protestantism 
has,  by  this  time,  in  a  great  measure,  rec(»vered  from  the  shock  which 
it  ap|H*ared  to  sustain  at  the  revolution  ;  and  that  it  will  e«»ntimie  to 
make  advances,  in  a  soil  of  fretalom,  and  under  the  intluence  of  those 
spontaiu‘ous  sjuTifiees  of  money, — talent, — time, — and  lalH)ur, — which 
cmistitute  the  surest  basis,  on  which  the  gospel  may  Ik.*  expected  to 
command  the  uiihought,  and  universal  homage  of  mankind,  and  achieve 
the  triumphs  of  the  milleniuni. 

‘  There  is  a  Bible  Society  at  Brussels,  which  has  printed  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Flemish  language  ;  and  which,  notwithstanding 
many  diflicnlties,  is  doing  much  gisKl :  a  Tract  Smdetv  also  exists, 
which  has  printed  many  small  treatises  in  Flemish.  M.  Boucher  con¬ 
ducts  a  religions  |M*rhHlinil  entitled  La  I’eritc ;  and  this  faithful  and 
zealotis  voiiug  minister  iireaches  i<i  a  c<»ngregatioii  at  Brussels,  ap¬ 
parently  with  success,  al.  Devisnies,  another  devoted  minister  of  the 
p»s]H'h  lah**urs  at  Dour,  near  X’^alenriennes ;  and  has  been  very  useful 
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to  the  miners  uf  that  region.  About  400»0<H)  children  are  instructed, 
in  scIhx)1s,  throughout  Iklgium  :  they  have,  till  of  late,  been  very 
destitute  of  llibles,  but  are  now  l>eing  supplied,  through  the  agency  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  the  schools  of  Brussels, 
eight  hundred  and  ft»rty  copies  of  the  sjicred  records  have  betni  distri¬ 
buted,  very  lately*  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  and  coljMrteurs,  or 
itinerant  venders  of  the  Scriptures,  are  continually  employed  in  dif¬ 
fusing  and  explaining  them,  wherever  they  can  finil  opportunity. 

‘  By  means  of  these,  and  similar  exertions,  not  a  few  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  have,  within  these  last  five  or  six  years,  been  brought  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  at  Brussels,  and  other  cities:  but  the  overwhelming 
mass  still  remain  Roman  Catholics,  and,  next  to  those  of  8|)aiii,  are 
reckoned  the  most  bigottini  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  From  a 
pamphlet  written  about  the  beginning  of  lRi5,  by  INI.  dc  Potter,  who 
took  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Revolution, — it  would  seem,  that  the 
priests  have  tried  every  indirect  means  in  their  power,  to  contravene  the 
spirit  of  the  charter,  in  regard  to  religious  freedom.*  Vol.  l.,pp.  B9,  90. 

These  eftbrts  to  ailvance  a  purer  faith,  and  to  circulate  more 
widely  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  are  evidently  spreading  in  other 
quarters,  and  sometimes  through  very’  unexpected  agency.  At 
Berglieim,  a  town  situated  between  Aix-la-Chapclle  and  Cologne, 
Mr.  Iloppus  found  on  the  table  of  the  inn,  a  prospectus,  con¬ 
taining  an  invitation  to  (.'atholic  Germany  to  unite  in  subscribing 
for  an  edition  of  the  New  T'estament  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
from  tlie  Vulgate,  to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
C'hurch  ;  in  order,  as  the  ])rosj)ectU8  stated,  that  both  clergy  nful 
laity  might  do  their  utmost  to  diffuse  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures^  so  that  not  a  single  cottage  should  be  wittumt  them^  and 
that  there  might  be  no  setuml  in  which  they  should  7iot  be  read. 
The  price  was  to  be  twelve  and  a  half  silbergroschen^ — about 
five  shillings  in  English  money. 

To  the  state  of  religion  in  Germany,  Mr.  Hoppus  devotes  uj)- 
wards  of  thirty  pages.  \\q  can  only  extract  a  fragment  or  two. 

‘  From  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Christianity  has  under* 
g(»ne  an  ordeal  in  this  country*  to  which  there  is  no  parallel,  since  the 
iron  bondage  in  which  the  llomish  apostacy  enchained  Euro^n^  for  a 
thousand  years  has  been  relaxed.  A  philosophical  infidelity,  under 
the  name  of  Christianity,— and  loudly  claiming  to  be  founded  on  the 
basis  of  philosophy,  and  philological  criticism,  has  widely  run  its  bane 
ful  career  among  the  divines  and  philosophers  of  Germany;  and  for 
many  years  appeared  to  reign  almost  triumphant.  Amidst  the  various 
and  changeful  sentiments  and  theories  which  they  have  entertained, 
the  Rationalists^  or  Antisupernaturalist Sf  appear  to  have  all  agreed  in 
proceeding  on  the  principle  of  explaining  away,  or  discarding  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  vScripturcs  ;  rejecting  whatever  professes  to  be  super- 
natiinil  in  the  .lew'ish  and  Christian  revelations ;  and  making  reason 
the  sole  umpire  in  all  matters  of  faith.  The  consequences,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  but  to<»  obviously  seen  in  the  decay  of  piety,  the  almost 
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total  neglect  of  religion  among  the  higher,  nnil  the  more  edueuteil 
claHS4*8,  the  popular  iiulitferenee  to  the  Sabbath,  and  the  irreligion 
that  extensively  prevaileil  among  all  ranks. 

‘  The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  wide  and  extraordinary  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  standard  of  scriptural  belief,  among  those  who  still 
claimed  the  name  of  Christians,  have  been  various ;  and  some  of  them 
probably  remote  in  time.  When  (iermany  resjxuided  to  the  call  t»f 
Luther  t<»  throw  otf  the  papal  yoke, — a  variety  of  elements,  religious 
and  ]M)litical,  were  brought  together  ;  which,  under  the  control  of  the 
great  master-hand,  suHiced  to  priKluce  the  grand  explosion  ;  and  to 
render  the  leading  principles,  and  doctrines  of  Protestantism  victorious. 
Hut  when  the  |>oleinical  spirit,  which  had  proved  so  mighty  against 
the  enormities  of  Home,  was  holly  manifested  by  the  agents  of  the 
Heformati(»n,  among  themselves,  —  pure  Christianity  was  in  a  great 
measure  reduced  10  an  affair  of  bitter  controversy  ;  which,  by  infring¬ 
ing  on  its  devotional  character,  opened  the  door  to  future  corruption 
and  abuses 

‘  Human  nature  is  incident  to  extremes  ;  and  when  the  dead  weight 
of  Homanism,  which  had  so  long  oppressed  the  human  faculties,  was 
lifted  otf,  the  re-action  was —  a  rage  for  controversy  in  the  regenerated 
infant  church.  This  might  have  smuier  spent  itself,  had  the  contest 
l»een  purely  theological ;  but  the  grand  master-mischief,  the  evil  genius 
of  the  church,  in  every  age—  the  legal  alliance  of  religion  with  the 
secular  jmwer, —  here,  as  elsewhere,  8Uj)j>lied  fuel  to  the  tlames  of  dis. 
cord;  for  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  put  themsedves  in  the 
place  of  the  Ifoman  pontiff,  by  enforcing  on  the  clergy  minutely  de¬ 
tailed  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  by  means  of  pains  and  penalties. 

*  Hence  the  fierce  enmities,  and  the  intolerance,  which  displayed 
themselves  among  the  Protestants  during  the  remainder  of  the  century 
of  the  Heformation, — when  the  (ierman  states  were  depriving  of  office, 
banishing,  consigning  to  long  imprisonment,  or  even  putting  to  death 
by  torture,  individuals  of  eminence  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  f<»r 
differing  from  the  established  creeds  ;  and  generally  in  minor  points  of 
d<ictrine.  The  most  virulent  hostility  was  maintaijied  between  the 
liUthenins,  who  adlunred  strictly  to  the  letter  of  Luther's  statements, 
— and  the  Keformed,  who  in  some  iwints  deviated  from  them  ;  and 
each  of  these  parties  exj>clled  the  other  from  the  provinces  in  which 
they  were  re8{)ectively  predominant.* — Vol.  I.,  pp.  17^ — 

After  sketching  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  which  have 
at  different  ])eriods  prevailed,  our  Traveller  observes  : — 

*  The  viuious  forms  and  degrees  of  Rationalism  which  have  pre- 
vailetl  in  Germany,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
have  all  been  mixed  up  more  or  less  with  several  of  these  systems  of 
philosophy  ;  and  the  spirit  of  daring  s^K^culation  has  made  dreadful 
havoc  ill  every  de|uirtment  of  theology.  Although  it  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  absolute  infidelity,  and  the  SaiuralUm,  in  the  forms  of  ma¬ 
terialism  and  pantheism,  which  have  lH*en  maintained  by  some  of  the 
philosophers^  are  not  to  lie  confounded  with  lialionalism  projK-rly  so 
called  :  and  though  we  must  not  charge  on  the  (ierman  churches  the 
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tenets  of  those  who,  as  Piuilzow  or  Wiinseb,  have  avowedly  followed 
ill  the  8to])s  of  the  Enj^lish  freethinkers  ;  or  have  symbolised  with 
them  by  oinmly  advocatin|i»  natural  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  UK  Ikihrdt,  Veuturini,  and  the  elder  Heiinarus,  author  of  the 
attacks  on  Hevelatiou  cmitaioed  in  the  Wolfenhyutel  Fragments,  edited 
hv  Lessing, — yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  contact  of  theology 
with  these  infidel  speculations  has  corrupted  it,  in  Germany,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  it  was  influenced,  in  England,  by  our  iwlier  and 
more  celebrated  deists. 

‘  The  neological  methotl  of  dealing  with  Christianity  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  brought  into  fashion  by  the  s!H*culations  of  Sender,  who  is 
recognised  as  having  led  the  way  to  mouern  Rationalism,  some  of  the 
adherents  to  which  system  have  gone  the  length  of  Iwddly  advocating  a 
decidedly  infidel  theology.  The  name  Railonalist,  or  Antisupernatural- 
ist,  is  applied  in  (lernmny,  in  strictness  to  those  who,  while  they  profess 
to  regard  Christianity  as  a  divine  institution,  and  Jesus  ns  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  Providence,  sent  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, — deny  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  Scriptures  which  involves  the  sinwriiatunil 
or  miraculous  agency  of  Gml,  and  maintain  that  Christianity  is  merely 
designed  to  introduce,  confirm,  and  diffuse  in  the  world,  a  religion  to 
which  reason  itself  might  attain.  Of  this  schind,  though  differing  in 
the  shades  and  degrees  of  their  sentiments,  have  been,  among  others, 
the  philosophers  Steinbart,  Kant,  aud  Krug :  and  the  theoh»giuns 
Teller,  Henke,  Thiess,  Paulus,  Schmidt,  LbfHer,  Rohr,  Wegseheider, 
and  Schulthess. — De  Wette,  and  Ilasc,  have  held  a  more  modified  and 
sentimental  kind  of  rationalism. 

‘  Another  class  of  divines  receive  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  n 
Revelation  from  G(m1,  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  Rationalists  allow ; 
admitting  that  it  may  contain  things  above  reason  ;  and  regarding  it  as 
a  depository  of  divine  knowledge,  communicated  in  a  mode  different 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  providence.  They  do  not,  therefore,  pro- 
fessJMlly  deny  the  reality  of  the  Scripture  miracles  ;  yet  they  distinguish 
lietween  the  original,  and  the  present  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  a 
manner  which  deprives  it  of  the  solid  basis  on  which  it  rests — historical 
testimony  ;  for  they  maintain  that  whatever  might  l>e  the  effect  of  the 
miracles  which  attended  Christianity,  at  the  outset, — the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  proof  of  its  divinity  to  us,  is  its  internal  evidence  of  truth 
and  giMKlness.  To  this  school  have  belonged  Dbderlein,  and  Morus ; 
and  latterly,  among  others,  V^on  Ammon,  Schott,  Niemeyer  and 
Bretschneider. 

‘  Though  divines  of  this  class  have  differed  in  theory,  from  the 
rationalists  properly  so  called,  it  is  certain  there  have  been  not  a  few 
among  them  who  have  so  far  symbolised  with  the  thorough-going  ra¬ 
tionalistic  school,  as  practically  to  do  away  with  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Amidst  the  chaos  of  speculations,  theological 
as  well  as  philosophical,  that  have  inundated  Germany,  the  shades  aud 
hues  of  unbelief  have  been  multiform  and  various ;  and  where  the 
strictest  rationalism  has  not  been  avowedly  maintained,  Christianity 
has  often  been  employed  as  little  more  than  a  kind  of  veil  to  some 
system  of  human  philosophy.  Hence  among  this  large  class,  many  of 
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whom  have  termed  themselves  rational-supcrnaturalists,  and  supers 
natural-rationalists,  in  distinction  from  the  systematic  rationalists,  the 
neologistic  innovations  have  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
lanientahle  etfects  in  lowering  the  general  tone  of  Christianity.’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  18G--  189. 

Happily  for  (lermany,  however,  this  state  of  things  is  fast 
passing  away.  A  decided  and  extensive  change  for  the  better  is 
rapidly  taking  j)lace  in  lier  theological  character. 

‘  Some  wlui  were  once  among  the  su|)|H)rters  of  rationalism  have,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  renounced  their  former  sentiments.  Others 
appetir  to  have  vacillated  lK‘tween  the  neological  speculations,  and  the 
evangelical  doctrines.  Among  the  latter  are  cpioted  the  names  of  Von 
Ammon  ami  de  VVette;  but  their  most  recent  })r(Mluctions  leave 
doul)tful  the  reality  of  any  material  change  in  their  system.  Of  the 
pliilosophers,  Schelling  may  Ik?  mentioned  as  at  present  entertaining 
views  more  in  harmony,  than  heretofore,  with  the  doctrines  of  revela¬ 
tion. 

‘  Among  those  w’ho,  while  they  have  failed  to  embrace  the  g(»spel  in 
its  simplicity,  are  nevertheless  to  Ik?  regarded  as  widely  different  from 
the  rationalist  theologians,  and  who  have  led  the  way  to  an  ultimate 
return  to  the  doctrines  of  the  llefornuition  ;  Schleiermacher  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  This  celebrated  man  was  educated  in  the  Moravian 
faith,  anu  he  early  imbilMMl  strong  impressions  of  religion.  In  his 
maturcr  years,  his  highly  speculative  and  ardent  mind  entered  deeply 
into  the  spirit  of  Plato,  of  some  of  whose  works  he  is  the  translator; 
and  he  attempted  t(»  construct  a  scheme  of  theology  on  a  philosopliical 
basis.  The  grand  errt>r  of  his  system  consists  in  giving  more  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  importance  of  inward  feeling,  than  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture;  and  in  so  exclusively  hxing  his  attention  on  the  effects  of 
the  gtwpel  on  the  heart,  as  tiH)  much  to  neglect  the  historical  basis  on 
which  it  rests. 

‘  So  far  as  relates  to  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  necessity 
of  divine  inHuence ;  -  with  its  practical  efficacy  on  the  character  ;  and 
the  agency  of  faith  as  a  means  of  receiving  salvation, — Schleiermacher 
w'ould  stH?!!!  to  agree  with  the  bulk  of  evangelical  Christians.  He  also 
regarded  the  recovery  of  man  from  the  ruin  of  the  fall,  as  entirely  the 
efft'ct  of  grorc:  but  in  res|>cct  to  the  momentous  doctrine  of  the  vica¬ 
rious  sacritice  of  Christ,  his  system  exhibits  a  marked  departure  from 
the  statements  of  the  New  Testament*.  Schleiermacher  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Berlin  ;  and  died  in  18.'14.  Sonie  of  his  most  able  fol¬ 
lowers  have  advanced  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  himself :  among 
these  are  Twesten  his  successor  ;  and  Nitzsch  of  Bonn,  both  decidedly 
evangelical. 

*  The  grand  change  which  has  commenced  in  the  religious  com- 

♦  *  Schleiermacher*s  system  omits  the  Atonement ;  simply  stating, 
that  the  reconciliation,  (tcrw/ifiun^,)  and  the  certainty  of  tne  Father’s 
love  in  the  Son,  consists  in  the  new  life  derived  from  Christ  and 
existing  in  the  rcgimerate.  But,  while  dying,  he  spoke  of  the  ''  ex¬ 
piatory  death”  of  .lesus.’ 
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plexion  of  Protestant  (Germany,  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  itself  in 
the  full  glory  of  its  triumphs,  without  considerable  lapse  of  time.  The 
mystic  ]iliantoms  of  an  imaginative  philosophy,  shifting  os  the  wind, 
and  doinaiidiiig,  with  every  change,  to  exerciw*  a  wide  influence  over 
religion,  have  taken  tmi  firm  possession  of  the  Cierman  mind,  delight¬ 
ing  as  it  does  in  speculation  and  in  theory,  easily  to  abandon  tneir 
cherished  abode.  These  phantoms  are  not  nuTcly  the  tenants  of  dark¬ 
ness,  fleeting  when  they  ‘scent  the  morning  air:*  they  would  fain 
linger  in  the  dawn,  and  haunt  the  twilight.  The  shadows  of  philoso¬ 
phic  error  which  have  so  long  oliscured  Christianity  in  this  interesting 
country,  are  already  yielding  to  the  returning  light :  but  Kationalism, 
as  holding  a  sw’ay  over  the  human  spirit,  can  liecomc  matter  of  history 
only  to  a  future  generation  ;  nor  can  so  fascinating  and  deeply -ns »t(Ml  a 
figment  lie  speedily  eradicated,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  from  the  national  mind :  its  traces  fliay  remain  for  ages. 

^^»l.  I.,  pp.  lf)l — 194. 

Amid  these  changes,  how  painful  is  it  to  observe  the  slow  and 
faltering  steps  witli  whicli  religious  liberty  makes  her  way  I 
(Mvil  establishments  are,  every  where  alike,  the  bitter  antagonists 
of  all  freedom  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  present  condition  of 
Holland  and  of  Prussia  might,  in  this  respect,  well  afford  matter 
for  dee])  and  serious  reflection. 

‘  The  Prussian  monarch  has  credit  for  being  sincerely  desirous  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  true  Christianity  ;  but  the  course  he  has  taken 
for  this  end  is  wholly  indefensible.  In  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  —  who  originated  in  the  school 
of  Calvin, — are  now  united :  and  in  Prussia,  the  means  that  have 
l)0cn  adopted  in  order  to  effect  the  union  have  been  arbitrary  in  the 
extreme ;  proving  that  in  this  country  the  basis  of  religious  liberty  is 
not  more  secure  than  it  was  in  England  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  at 
the  time  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

‘  From  the  l)eginningof  the  seventeenth  century,  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburgh  has  professed  the  Reformed  faith,  while  the  nation  at  large 
has  been  Lutheran  ;  and  from  the  time  when  the  countrv  was  erected 
int<»  a  kingdom,  in  1791*  one  of  the  favourite  objects  of  the  monarchs, 
with  the  exception  of  Frederick  the  Great,  appears  to  have  been  to 
produce  a  compulsorv  uniformity,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  liberties  of  the  Lutherans.  The  present  king  has  shewn  a  deter¬ 
mination  fully  to  centre  in  his  own  person  the  supreme  government  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  state ;  and,  in  1822,  the  Netv  Liturgy 
appeared  under  his  sanction.  In  this  formula  of  worship,  the  doc¬ 
trines  peculiar  to  each  party  were  omitted,  while  the  Reformed 
service  was  assimilated  to  the  Lutheran,  by  some  additional  cere¬ 
monies. 

‘  In  1880,  the  adoption  of  the  r(»yal  liturgy  was  no  longer  left 
optional :  it  was  enjoined,  in  a  revised  form,  to  Ik:  used  in  all  churches, 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  ;  with  a  view  to  remove,  as  much  Jis  pos.sible, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  denominations,  and  to  merge  both  in 
the  common  name  of  Die  Evangclischc  Kirchc,  In  this  newly  formed 
community,  were  to  be  blended  the  most  heterogeneous  and  conHict- 
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ing  opinions  ; — strict  and  modern  Lutheranism  ;  the  whole  chaos  oi 
Rationalism,  in  its  various  shades  and  gnidations  ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
Heidelberg  ciUechism,  as  held  by  most  of  the  Reformed ;  and  the  de- 
cidetl  Calvinism  which  has  its  principle  seat  at  Elberfield,  with  Krum- 
macher  as  its  leader. 

‘  The  consisjuences  of  this  unjustifiable  and  anti-christian  attempt  to 
force  uniformity  In'tween  two  religious  bodies,  have  naturally  been 
similar  to  those  which  have  lMH?n  witnessed  in  every  age  and  nation  in 
which  the  civil  magistrate  has  assumed  a  legislative  power  over  the 
affairs  of  religion.  These  efft'Cts  have  lieen  esjwcially  felt  in  Silesia. 
Those  wh«»  have  refused  to  utter  their  prayers  according  to  the  man- 
<late  of  the  royal  “  Supreme  liishopt*'  have  been  pronounctnl  “  reliel- 
lious  ”  against  the  State ; — useful  men,  laith  as  pastors  and  as  pnifessors, 
have  lieen  deprived  of  their  othci*s,  and  driven  into  exile  from  their 
native  country ; — Luther;i»  clergvnien  have  lieen  ])ro]iil)ited  from  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion  ; — children  have  been  taken  by  forct' 
from  their  p;irents,  to  Ih‘  baptized  by  the  clergy  who  have  Imw'ed  to 
the  new  order  tif  things  ;  — some  individuals  have  Ik'en  imprisoned  ; — 
others  have  been  fined,  or  have  suffered  the  loss  of  their  ginnls  ; — the 
new  liturg)'  has  btvn  intriHluced,  in  some  cases,  at  the  point  of  the 
liayonet  ; — and  in  18il4,  in  order  to  make  the  Lutherans  feel  that  the 
attempt  to  retain  their  religion  wivs  hopeless,  all  persons  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  exercising  worship  in  a  private  house,  in  presence  of  any 
one  who  was  not  a  memlier  of  the  family, 

‘  It  is  no  wonder  that,  impelled  by  the  galling  pressure  of  these  ])er- 
secutions,  many  families  have  sought  that  religious  lilKTty  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  was  denied  them  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  When  will  the  rulers  of  the  earth  cease  to  tyrannize  over 
conscience,  and  to  usurp  the  throne  of  Christ !  These  persecutions 
have  already  set  men  reflecting,  in  (lermany,  more  than  ever,  on  the 
(piestion  of  human  authority  in  the  church  of  God ;  and  there  is  no 
rotun  for  doubt,  to  those  who  observe  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  the 
voice  of  truth  and  reason  must  ultimately  prevail.’ 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  205—208. 

Had  we  room,  our  readers  would,  wc  arc  sure,  Ixj  much 
gratified  by  the  perusal  of  extended  extracts  relating  to  the 
present  as]X'ct  of  religion  in  Geneva  and  Basle,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  France.  'Hie  information  thus  furnished  is  highly 
valuable,  and  Inith  Professor  lloppus  and  the  friends  by  whom 
he  lias  l>eeu  assisted  in  obtaining  it,  merit  our  warmest  thanks*. 

I'he  historical  notices  which  are  scattered  through  these 
volumes,  form  no  unimportant  part  of  their  contents.  Belgic 
history,  and  the  causes  of  the  Belgic  revolution  in  1830,  together 
with  an  outline  of  German  history',  occupy  about  seventy  pages 
of  the  first  voliune ;  while  sketches  of  French  history,  of  the 
revolution  of  17Bi)»  arid  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  take  up 

•  The  Author  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Robert 
Baird,  of  Paris,  and  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paterson,  for  important  informa¬ 
tion  and  assistance. 
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At  least  one-third  of  the  second.  A  single  extract  will  suffice  to 
shew  the  style  and  manner  in  which  these  historical  portions  arc 
written.  They  are  l>oth  comprehensive  and  spirited. 

‘  Napoleon  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power ;  and  France, 
astounded  and  enraptured  at  the  greatness  to  which  he  had  raised  her, 
forgot  all  thoughts  of  freedom  ;  while  she  conferred  on  her  master  the 
epithet  of  h  grand.  The  last  secret  8{)arks  of  lilierty  seemed  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  surges  of  the  national  pride,  and  hv  the  full  tide  of 
military  fame;  and  all  the  factions  had  vanished,  but  the  brilliancy 
of  this  meridian  glory  was  not  destined  to  lie  of  long  duratiim.  In¬ 
satiable  ambition,  and  the  intoxication  of  power,  no  longer  preservetl 
even  the  semblance  of  truth  or  justice ;  and  war  became  only  the 
expression  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  mighty  despot  of  Europe. 

'  Yet  the  world  was  still,  for  a  time,  to  bt*  struck  with  wonder  at 
new  achievements.  The  Prince  Regent  of  l^ortugal  Hed  tt)  the 
Rrazils  from  liefore  the  French  arms.  Madrid  was  occupied  by  the 
imperial  legions,  and  Charles  IV.  ceded  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies  to  Ronaparte,  who  treacherously  placed  his  own  brother  Joseph 
on  the  throne.  This  led  to  a  sanguinary  war,  the  Wginning  of  dis¬ 
asters  to  the  great  tyrant,  and  which  after  six  years  terminated  with 
his  fall.  Renewed  liostilities  with  Austria  ended  once  more  in  her 
complete  humiliation  ;  and  Spain  alone  remained  the  eyesore  of  am¬ 
bition.  The  Pope  u'as  suspected  of  intrigue  against  the  imjierial 
]H)wcr,  and  being  menaced  in  bis  capital,  began  to  hurl  at  Bonaparte 
the  s]>ent  and  idle  thunders  of  the  Vatican  ;  but  they  recoiled  upon 
St.  PeteFs  chair.  The  Poj>e  was  dethroned,  and  held  prisoner  in 
France ;  and  the  Roman  states  were  annexed  to  her  territory. 

‘  The  star  of  Napoleon’s  destiny,  however,  was  about  to  set,  and  to 
lie  finally  combust  in  its  own  fires.  His  ambition  became  an  instinct, 
which  led  him  to  trample  on  all  opjiosing  interests,  whether  sacred  or 
profane.  Josephine,  the  guardian  angel  of  his  throne,  the  moderator 
of  his  schemes,  and  the  object  of  his  real  love,  was  siicrihced  to  the 
policy  of  founding  the  fourth  dynasty  of  France,  the  house  of  Na- 
|)oleon,  that  was  to  reign  over  a  second  Carlovingian  empire.  Jo¬ 
sephine  was  repudiated,  and,  amidst  the  crowd  of  royal  and  iinjXTial 
princesses,  Marie-Louise,  the  daughter  of  humbled  Austria,  was 
chosen,  in  1810,  to  fill  the  throne  of  her  unfortunate  aunt,  Maric- 
Antoinette.  The  French  empire,  about  this  period,  comprehended 
Holland,  Belgium,  part  of  Germany,  and  of  Switzerland,  amf  all  Italy ; 
and  Na]M)leon  reigned  absoletely  over  forty-three  millions: — but  hence¬ 
forth,  his  history  became  a  series  of  reverses. 

‘  He  formed  the  design  of  reducing  Russia,  and  giving  law  from  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Czars.  Untaught  by  the  example  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  he  ventured  on  a  winter  campaign,  amidst  the  snows 
and  ices  of  the  north,  with  an  army  of  half  a  million,  composed  of 
sixteen  nations.  Moscow  was  fired  by  its  inhabitants,  and  Bonaparte, 
with  a  |H»rtiun  of  his  troops,  rode  through  its  deserted  streets,  amidst 
the  Haines  that  on  every  side  glared  ujK)n  him,  as  a  fiend  in  human 
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Hhapc,  the  curve  of  liuniaiiit^'’,  und  the  demon  of  ull  the  horrors  that 
reigned  around.  The  fighting  retreat^  through  whirlwinds  of  snow, 
and  nil  the  rigors  of  a  Russian  winter,  completed  the  work  of  carnage 
and  misiTV  ;  and  at  least  half  a  million  of  human  Inungs  perished  in 
a  hundred  and  seventy  days,  to  gratify  the  infernal  lust  of  jH)wcr, 
which  remorselessly  converted  the  whole  region  of  its  march  into  a 
tlnnitrc  of  bliMHl,  and  crime,  and  misery, — presenting  one  of  the  darkest 
and  most  appalling  tragedies  that  war  ever  exhibited  on  the  earth ! 

*  The  failure  of  this  expedition  was  connected  with  disaffection  and 
plot  at  home  ;  and  France  hersidf  liegnn  to  perceive,  that,  in  conse- 
i[uenee  of  the  gigjintic  ambition  of  her  military  des]>ot,  she  was  under 
the  ban  of  EnrojH*,  Inang  regiirded  as  the  centre  from  which  emanated 
all  its  miseries. 

‘  The  time  was  come  for  the  downfall  of  Ronaparte.  Deserted  hy 
several  of  his  allies,  he  entered  on  another  campaign,  with  a  new 
army,  and  the  Russians  and  l^riissians  were  compelled  to  retreat  to- 
wanls  Silesia.  The  F.mperor  of  Austria,  seeing  that  his  son-in-law 
was  not  sincerely  disposed  to  peace,  from  a  mediator  liccame  an 
enemy  ;  and  the  war  was  attended  with  various  fortunes,  till  at  the 
battle  of  I.K*ipsic,  in  October,  IRIR,  the  French  were  wmpletely 
routed  by  the  allies  ;  who,  amidst  surrounding  revolutions,  all  tending 
to  the  dismcmlR'rment  of  the  French  empire,  bt'gan  to  enter  France. 
Ronaparte,  with  a  legislative  iKnly  contrary  to  his  views,  and  a  staff 
of  officers  on  whom  he  could  not  depend,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  rouse 
the  French  nation  to  arms ;  and  after  contending  for  three  months 
agjunst  a  million  of  enemies,  he  was  deposed,  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
1814 ;  and  the  military  despotism  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  received  its 
ileath-blow,  preparatory  to  its  last  convulsive  struggle,  the  following 
year,  at  ^^’aterloo. 

‘  Such  was  the  fall  of  a  man,  who,  far  from  being  by  nature  a  Nero, 
or  a  Caligula,  was  still  his  own  g<Kl ;  and  was  prepared,  without  pity,  to 
s;icrifice  millions,  as  a  hoh>caust  to  his  ambition  ;  and  to  resort  to 
hyjHKTisy,  impiety,  and  acts  of  barbarism,  if  these  were  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  accomplish  his  ends.  He  w’as  the  means  of  unsettling 
those  ancient  fabrics  t»f  civil  and  ecclesiastical  legitimacy,  that  have 
checked  the  march  <»f  human  im|trovement ;  and  his  extraordinary 
career,  though  iu  itself  so  despotic,  has  been  productive  on  the  w’hole 
of  the  advancement  of  freedom,  the  grand  basis  of  every  other  social 
Inuiefit. — History  is  fraught  with  melancholy  examples  of  the  moral 
disorder  iu  the  constitution  of  man  which  has  prtxluced  all  his  woes:  — 
the  «»nly  consolation  is,  that  if  evil  is  permitted,  out  of  it  g(K)d  may  be 
ediiciHl.*  Vol.  II.,  pp.  249—25,3. 

We  need  not  say,  that  we  cordially  recommend  these  volumes 
to  our  readers.  'Fo  our  younger  friends,  more  especially,  who 
have  already  visited  the  C'ontinent,  or  to  those  who  may  he  am- 
teiii})Iatiiig  a  trip  or  lour,  they  will  afford  both  amusement  and 
instruction.  The  majority  of  {ktsoiis  set  out  to  visit  foreign 
shores  without  even  preparing  themselves  by  a  ])revioub  course  of 
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reading  for  an  intelligent  enjoyment  of  tliat  which  they  expect  to 
SCO  and  hear.  To  all  who  may  be  desirous  of  following  a  more 
excellent  way,  IMr.  Hopims's  volumes  will  prove  at  once  a  pleas¬ 
ant  conn)anion  and  a  useful  guide. 


Art.  III.  The  Seven  Ages  of  England.  By  Charles  Williams. 
12ino.  Lundon,  183G. 

^PIIE  history  of  England,  like  that  of  other  countries,  has  been 
^  generally  viewed  in  its  political  bearings, — as  the  record  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  successive  dynasties,  and  of  the  various  |k>- 
litical  events  which  have  agitated  our  island  during  the  lapse  of 
nearly  nineteen  centuries.  But  in  this  little  volume  it  is  treated 
in  a  manner  more  consonant,  ])crhaps,  with  the  ideas  of  our 
thinking  and  innovating  age,  when  the  tall  chimney  of  the  manu¬ 
factory  rears  itself  where  C'msar  beheld  interminable  forest  or 
swam]),  and  when  the  busy  train  of  machinery  is  heard  where 
once  echoed  the  outlaw's  bugle,  or  the  song  of  some  pilgrim  com¬ 
pany  making  merry  beneath  the  greenwood  shade.  Mr.  Williams 
has  traced  the  mental  history  of  England,  rising  from  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  few  tribes  of  untutored  savages,  spearing  the  salmon 
of  their  native  rivers  in  their  rude  coracle,  to  be  the  mother  land  of 
busy  and  civilized  millions,  whose  proud  ships  ride  in  every  har¬ 
bour  of  the  globe; — the  metropolis  of  the  World.  Such  a 
volume  could  hardly  fail  of  being  both  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining  ;  and  wc  must  thank  Mr.  Williams  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  task. 

'Fhc  book  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  each  comprising  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  period; — a  step  in  the  ‘march  of  intellect,'  at 
which,  after  having  raised  us  to  our  present  pitch  of  refinement, 
I  it  is  now  the  fishion  to  rail,  because  it  is  extending  its  benefits 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  The  first  of  these  periods,  or 
I  ages,  is  that  of  ‘  Escape  from  Barbarism,'  extending  from  the 
I  landing  of  the  Homans,  n.c.  55,  down  to  the  year  10G6. 
I  During  this  period,  the  sudden  flood  of  refinement  introduced  by 
j|  the  Komans,  so  different  from  the  gradual  progress  of  self-im- 
1  provement,  had  reduced  to  effeminacy  the  native  British  who  had 
I  dared  to  resist  the  Homan  arms ;  and,  unable  to  defend  themselves 
e  against  the  fierce  savages  of  the  North,  they  called  in  the  Saxons 

ito  Ik*  their  deliverers  and  their  masters.  Tne  Anglo-Saxons  made 
considerable  progress  in  civilization ;  but  the  study  of  literature 
and  the  liberal  arts  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  monies :  the  infre¬ 
quency  of  commerce  with  other  countries,  and  the  difficulty  of 
communication  among  themselves,  produced  a  retrogression,  or 
i  at  least  stagnation  among  tlie  body  of  the  people ;  and  a  lament* 
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able  state  of  i^orancc  prevailed,  when  the  Norman  Conquest* 
introduced  a  new  era. 

This  second  period,  extending  from  a.o.  1066  to  1420,  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  ^  Age  of  Civilization.' 

*  The  Norman  conquest/  says  Mr.  Williams,  *  proved  fatal  to  the 
entire  race  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility,  many  of  whom  lost  their 
lives,  and  almost  all  their  property.  Not  a  few  of  the  number  sought 
refuge  in  different  monasteries.  Some  of  them  became  abbots,  and 
others  closed  their  career  as  monks.  The  lands  of  the  Saxon  earls 
were  occupied  by  the  Norman  Barons,  who  must  have  had  but  little 
intercourse  with  their  vassals,  whom  they  probably  did  not  respect, 
and  whom  they  had  much  reason  to  fear.  Still  one  advantage  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  conquest; — it  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  national  mind. 
The  higher  ranks  had  enfeebled  the  Anglo-Saxon  intellect,  thus  pre¬ 
cluding  its  improvement,  and  impeding  the  operation  of  the  wise  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Alfred  and  his  forehithcrs.  The  universal  destruction  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility,  and  the  sufferings  and  consumption  of  a 
portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  terminated  a  state  of  affluent 
weakness.  A  new  race  of  men  was  spread  over  the  whole  island, 
urged  on  by  a  love  of  glory,  which  made  every  human  mind  restless 
till  it  had  acquired  personal  improvement  and  distinction.  The  wealth 
and  situation  of  England  o{)ened  new  avenues  to  fame,  and  drew  from 
all  parts  of  £uro{)e  the  most  aspiring  and  the  most  able  to  acquire 
honours  and  profit.  A  new  creative  vigour  afterwards  apj>oareil  in 
every  path  of  human  effort.  Activity  and  emulation  became  the  pro¬ 
minent  qsialities  of  the  nation,  and  the  different  classes,  giving  them¬ 
selves  to  various  pursuits,  infused  the  spirit  and  enlarged  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  improvement  in  all.  In  literature  and  trade,  the  Anglo-Nor¬ 
mans  became  fervent  and  indefatigable,  as  they  were  also  in  amuse¬ 
ments,  war,  and  religion.  A  steady  and  effective  judgement,  combined 
with  ])cr8everance,  appeared  in  their  exertions ;  and  though  they  some¬ 
times  deviated  into  civil  turbulence,  yet  the  progress  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  never  intermitted.*  pp.  44 — 4o. 

This  important  period  must  be  considered  as  that  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  our  language,  which  Chaucer  much  contributed  to  refine 
and  extend.  At  this  time  also  the  learning  of  England  was 
enrichetl  by  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  Numerals,  and  the 
imiK)rtant  science  of  Algebra,  which,  with  the  study  of  chemistry, 
were  brought  into  Europe  by  the  success  of  the  Mohammedan  arms. 
Now  also  Dcgan  to  arise  those  magnificent  cathedrals  which  have 
been  the.  admiration  of  succeeding  ages.  And,  not  least,  the 
Crusaders  introduced  from  the  East  the  compass,  the  foundation 
of  our  future  maritime  greatness. 

‘  The  Age  of  Discovery'  is  marked  by  Mr,  Williams  as  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  to  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  it  is  well  ushered  in  by  the  invention  of  the  Art  of 
Printing.  This  was  followed  by  the  achievement  of  the  passage 
round  tnc  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  splendid  discoveries  of 
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Columbus  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  The  mental  slumber  which  had 
BO  long  prevailed,  was  now  shaken  off;  a  time  of  comparative 
peace  succeeded,  when  there  were  no  Crusades  calling  knights 
and  nobles  to  the  field  in  support  of  the  honour  of  Religion,  and 
when  the  rival  roses,  whose  dissensions  had  disturbed  every  rank 
of  society,  met  in  the  jKjrson  of  Henry  VIII.  The  period  which 
then  commenced,  is  distinguished  as  the  ^  Age  of  Learning.' 

*  Euro]>e  had  assuredly  never  beheld  a  court  so  learned  or  so 

*  accom])lished  as  that  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  rare  indeed  to  6nd 

*  a  courtier  acquainted  with  no  language  but  his  own.'  And  ladies 
were  not  wanting  who  could  discourse  in  Latin  or  Greek.  The 
example  of  the  Queen  made  learning  fashionable  in  the  higher 
and  middle  ranks;  and  the  names  of  Spenser,  Shakspearc, 
Jenson,  Bacon,  Coke,  and  their  contemporaries,  present  a  splendid 
galaxy  of  learning  and  genius.  About  this  time,  those  noble 
woods  which  once  covered  the  greater  part  of  England,  began  to 
Ik'  exhausted ;  and  through  the  neglect  of  planting,  from  the  idea 
that  these  vast  provisions  could  never  be  expended,  such  scarcity 
of  wood  prevailed,  that  ^  not  only  in  the  city  of  London,'  says 
an  old  author  quoted  by  Mr.  Williams,  but 

*  **  all  haven  towncs,  and  in  very  many  parts  within  the  land,  the 
inhabitants  in  general  are  constrained  to  make  their  hers  of  sea-coale 
or  pit-coalc  even  in  the  chambers  of  honourable  personages,  and 
through  necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,  they  have  of  very  late 
years  de\nsed  the  making  of  iron,  the  making  of  all  sorts  of  glass,  and 
the  burning  of  bricke,  with  sea-coale  or  pit-coale.  Within  thirty  years 
last  the  nice  dames  of  London  would  not  come  into  any  houM  or  room 
where  sea-coales  were  burned,  nor  willingly  eat  of  the  meat  that  was 
either  sod  or  roasted  with  sea-coal-fire.**  * 

The  attention  now  turned  to  experimental  philosophy,  and  its 
important  results,  distinguish  the  fifth  of  these  periods — ‘  the 
Age  of  Science.'  The  researches  of  Galileo,  Torricelli,  and 
other  celebrated  men,  opened  wide  fields  of  study ;  but  above  all, 
the  sublime  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  following  up  those 
of  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler,  in  Astronomy,  placed 
almost  every  branch  of  science  on  a  new  footing.  This  portion 
of  Mr.  Williams's  work  is  extremely  interesting.  The  period 
extending  from  the  year  1750  to  the  close  of  the  eighteentn  cen¬ 
tury,  is  marked  as  ^  the  Age  of  Invention.'  In  all  branches  of 
our  manufactures,  immense  improvements  were  made ;  and  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  presented  at  once  a  tremendous 
mechanical  power,  and  a  means  by  which  distance  seems  annihi¬ 
lated,  the  journeys  which  took  our  ancestors  weeks  to  accomplish, 
being  reduced  to  trips  of  a  few  hours. 

The  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  is  well  characterized  as  ‘  the  Age  of  Progress.'  The  age 
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of  chivalry  has  long  Heil.  There  are  no  longer  fresh  continents 
for  a  new  Columbus  to  discover.  The  grand  principles  of  nature 
have  been  already  unveilwl.  And  we  seldom  hear  of  sucli  bril¬ 
liant  discoveries,  pregnant  with  rich  consequences,  as  the  tele¬ 
scope  or  the  steam-engine.  Hut  it  is  truly  an  age  of  progress; 
and  wo  to  the  wight  who  thinks  to  stay  the  movement,  or  who 
choosiMi  to  loiter  iK'hind  it.  The  following  passage  is  a  good  spe¬ 
cimen  of  this  advance. 

‘  To  take  an  iiistance  from  a  remote  part,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
only  half  a  century  ago  (  ornwall  was  in  a  very  different  state.  The 
country  w’as  traversed  by  bridle-  paths  rather  tnaii  by  carriage  ntads; 
carriages  were  almost  unknown,  and  humbler  vehicles  were  very  little 
ust‘d.  “  I  have  heard  my  mother  relate,**  says  Dr.  Davy,  “  that  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  there  was  only  one  cart  in  the  town  of  Penzance; 
and  that  if  a  carriage  occasionally  appeared  in  the  streets,  it  attracted 
universal  attention.”  Pack-horses  were  then  in  general  use  for  con¬ 
veying  merchandise,  and  the  prevailing  mode  of  travelling  Avas  on 
horselmck. 

‘  At  that  peritnl  the  luxuries  of  furniture  and  living  enjoyed  now 
by  |>eople  of  the  middle  class,  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
great  and  wealthy  :  in  the  same  town,  where  the  population  w'as  al)out 
20()0  persona,  there  was  only  one  carpet,  the  floors  of  rooms  were 
sprinkled  with  st*a-sand,  and  there  was  not  a  single  silver  fork.  The 
only  new’spnper  which  then  circulated  in  the  west  of  England  was  the 
SherlK)nie  Mercury  ;  and  it  was  carried  through  the  countr),  not  by 
the  post,  but  by  a  man  on  horseback,  specially  employed  in  distri¬ 
buting  it. 

'  \Vhat  is  the  state  of  Penzance  now  ?  It  has  a  population  of 
7000  souls ;  a  harbour  successively  enlarged  till  it  has  become  a  work 
of  great  mngnitude,  generally  crow'ded  w'ith  shipping ;  its  streets  are 
handsome,  almost  entirely  of  recent  erection,  and  lighted  with  gas ; 
it  has  a  public  library,  a  geological  and  agricultural  society,  a  me¬ 
chanics’s  institute,  and  another  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  among  the 
people  gencnilly ;  a  neighbourhood  highly  cultivated,  abounding  in 
garden-grounds  and  gentlemen’s  villas,  with  excellent  roads  in  all 
directions,  even  to  the  Land’s  End ;  and  an  ample  numl)er  of  car¬ 
riages,  ])ublic  and  private,  of  various  descriptions.  Its  present  im¬ 
proved  and  flourishing  condition  is  o\ving  to  manv  causes,  but  chiefly 
to  those  which  have  operated  on  England  generally  during  the  period 
under  consideration,  and  have  effected  throughout  the  country  a  similar 
augmentation  of  wealth,  and  in  many  particulars  an  amelioration  of 
circumstances.’  pp.  541,  2. 

AVith  this  extract  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams’s  interesting  little  volume.  W  e  recommend  it  especially  to 
-the  perusal  of  the  juvenile  class  of  readers,  though  it  cannot  fail 
to  afford  to  those  of  more  advanced  years,  both  amusement  and 
profit. 


(  4«1  ) 


Art.  IV.  CoUekten-reise  nach  Holland  und  England.nebst  finer  ausJtiMr- 
lichen  Darstellung  des  Kirchen — Svhul — Armen — und  Gefdngnisx- 
rresens  beidcr  Lander  mil  vergMchender  Hintveisung  auf  Deutsche 
landy  vorziiglich  Preussen,  von  Thcoclor  Fliedner  cvang.  Pfiirrer 
in  Kaiserwerth  bei  Diisseldorf.  2  Bde.  pp.  xxviii.  986.  Rssen-I>ei 
Badeker,  1831.. 

[Collecting-Tour  to  (lolland  and  England,  with  a  circumstantial  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Church  Constitution,  Establishments  for  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Systems  of  Pauper  and  Prison  Discipline  in  both  Countries ; 
and  a  Comparison  of  them  with  those  of  (rermany>  and  particularly 
of  Prussia :  by  Theodore  Fliedner,  Minister  at  Kaiserwerth,  near 
Dusseldorf.  2.  vols.  1831.] 

\_Concluded  from  page  3.39.] 


n^ROM  the  ecclesiastical  sketches  contained  in  our  last  paper, 
^  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  our  readers,  that  while  the 
Romish  communion  in  Holland  has  been  the  scene  of  a  healthful 
agitation,  the  Protestant  churches  of  that  country  have,  almost 
without  exception,  mournfully  declined  from  the  faith  and  piety 
of  their  respective  founders.  In  the  Remonstrant,  Evangelical, 
Lutheran,  and  Mennonite  communions,  inhdelity  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  universally  predominant ;  nor  has  even  the  Reformed 
church,  so  long  and  so  eminently  distinguished  for  the  learning 
and  the  piety  of  her  divines,  escaped  the  contagion  of  a  subtle 
though  modihed  Neology.  The  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Fliedner's  second  volume  will  give  as  favourable  an  idea,  perhaps, 
as  truth  will  sanction,  of  what  was  till  lately,  and  probably  still  is, 
the  general  character  of  pulpit  ministrations  in  the  last  mentioned 
church. 

‘  As  to  the  doctrine  prevalent  in  their  discourses, — I  speak  here 
principally  in  reference  to  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  church, — 
It  may  he  said  to  have  a  general  approximation  to  the  truth  ;  and  the 
atonement  of  Christ  is  universally  brought  forward.  Such  scanty, 
dry,  moral  sermons,  severed  from  every  principle  of  belief,  as  are  com¬ 
monly  preached  in  Germany,  are  seldom  heard  here.  As  seldom  does 
one  hear  such  discourses  upon  points  of  abstract  doctrinal  speculation 
as  formerly  prevailed,  and  |)olemical  discussions  upon  the  live  points, 
are  universally  discontinued . Professor  Van  der  Palm,  in  a  conversa¬ 

tion  which  I  had  with  him  on  the  subject,  expressed  himself  once  to 
the  hdlowing  effect  on  the  preaching  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  clergy,  as 
compared  with  that  of  faithful  ministers  in  Germany  :  “  Your  German 
U'lieversin  Revelation,  especially  those  who  have  renounced  Neological 
views,  for  the  most  part,  make  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Original 
^in,  Regeneration,  &c.,  too  individually  prominent.  We  Hollanders, 
without  compromising  them,  place  them  more  in  the  background 
in  our  discourses,  partly  because  they  are  incomprehensible,  partly 
because  any  specific  statement  or  development  of  tne  first  named  doc¬ 
trine  is  entirely  unscriptural.  On  the  other  hand,  we  render  prominent 
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the  iloctrinoi  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  atonement,  the  duty  of 
rendering  divine  honours  to  Christ,  und  these  we  preach  with  the 
greatest  frequency.’* 

*  This  teHtimony,  that  the  atoiienient,  — the  corner  stone  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Christian  d(»ctrine,  is  acknowiiHlged  us  such,  I  have  already 
admitted.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  mournful  duty  to  bear  witness, 
that  with  regard  to  the  foundation  of  the  holy  building, — the  univer¬ 
sal  depravity  <»f  human  nature,  and  its  utter  inability  of  self  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  majority  of  ministers  are  as  far  from  the  principles  (»n  which 
it  was  laid  by  the  A  {Misties,  as  they  are  from  directing  attention  to 
the  t<ip-stoiie  of  the  edifice,  regeneration  and  sanctification  through 
the  gracious  o|H?rati<uis  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

‘  Acknowledgements  may,  it  is  true,  lie  occasionally  heard  in  all  the 
pulpits,  as  to  human  infirmity  and  man’s  need  of  an  atonement ;  but 
these  are  for  the  iiuKst  part  made  in  general  expressions,  und  thrust  into 
the  backgrtaind,  as  Van  der  Palm  himself  admits.  They  are  thus  much 
more  indulgently  and  superficially  delineated  in  their  discourses  than  is 
the  case  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  the  received  Heidelberg  catechism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dignity  of  human  nature  is,  by  many,  fre¬ 
quently  and  loudly  celebrated,  coming  out  into  the  foreground  with  all 
the  relief  which  strength  of  colour  and  boldness  of  touch  can  give  it. 
In  the  same  wav  many  speak  of  sanctification;  but  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  to  avoid  all  mention  of  Regeneration,  and  the  necessity  of  u 
suiH^rnatural  renewal  <»f  the  heart,  or  of  continual  prayer  for  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  being  sadly  apprehended  that  this 
would  generate  enthusiasm,  and  sanction  the  views  of  those  who  may 
preach  the  Klection  of  Grace.  So  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  conversion  is  referred  to  in  the  most  general  terms ;  and  the  di¬ 
vine  infl lienee  considered  needful  for  that  end,  is  represented  as  differ¬ 
ing  very  little,  or  rather  not  at  all,  from  that  which  is  exercised  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  jdiysical  growth  and  health  of  the  body. 

‘  From  these  representations  it  is  already  evident  that,  in  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  the  Dutch  reformed  clergy,  the  w'hole  Christian  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  the  cross  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  how  loudly  and  fre¬ 
quently  soever  it  may  lie  commended  in  w'ords,  is  not  only  lowered, 
but  roblM'd,  in  a  great  measure,  lioth  of  its  essential  properties,  and  of 
its  sanctifying  results.  It  is  also  clear,  that  a  subtle  spirit  of  rational¬ 
ism  and  infidelity  has  crept  into  the  church,  which,  under  the  t*olour 
of  Evangelical  expressions  and  forms  of  speech,  is  silently,  but  not  the 
less  surely,  undermining  the  faith  of  the  people.’ — Vol.  II.  pp.428 — 432. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  this  prevailing  mischief 
ha®  within  the  last  ten  years  received  a  considerable  check  through 
the  exposure  of  its  real  character.  1 1  is  still,  however,  but  too  true, 
that  the  majority  of  the  sermons  preached  are  of  the  class  de¬ 
scribed  ;  while  the  doctrines  prevalent  in  the  larger  section  of 
the  Lutheran  lH)dy,  and  in  the  Remonstrant  and  Mennonitc 
communions,  are  still  further  from  the  truth.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  Dutch, 
as  a  people,  is  sadly  lowered  in  comparison  to  what  it  once  was, 
although  the  physical  temperament  of  the  nation  has  prevented 
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the  change  from  l)eing  so  obvious  as  it  would  titherwise  have 
been.  To  form  an  idea  of  its  extent,  it  is  not  sutheient  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with  other  nations :  they  must  be  compared  with  their 
forefathers.  The  declension  in  moral  and  religious  feeling,  even 
in  places  where  it  has  not  been  subjected,  as  is  the  case  in  Rotter¬ 
dam  and  Utrecht,  to  the  influence  of  a  partly  surviving,  partly 
renewed  body  of  evangelical  labourers,  is  still  in  a  measure  checked 
by  the  habits  of  preceding  generations.  Rut,  if  the  inward  life  of 
religion,  by  which  those  generations  were  distinguished,  were  to 
l)c  restored,  the  difference  would  l)c  immediately  felt;  and  were 
the  spirit  of  Christian  l>encvolence,  (misguided  Ix^nevolence,  in 
many  instances,  we  acknowledge,)  which  reared  the  numerous 
charitable  institutions  by  which  Holland  is  distinguished,  and 
created  the  endowments  under  which  the  spiritual  prosperity 
of  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Holland  has  sunk, — 
were  this  to  l)e  renewetl  and  applied,  even  in  connexion  with 
the  modified  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation,  to  the  great 
objects  of  Bible  circulation  and  Christian  Missions,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  calculate  how  great  the  results  would  be. 

Not  to  refer  again  to  the  notice  already  given  of  the  unbelief 
prevalent  among  the  evangelical  Lutherans,  which  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  in  reference  to  that  body,  we  shall  offer  as  an  indication  of  the 
character  of  religious  instruction  among  the  Mennonites,  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  their  most  popular  catecliisms ;  that 
of  Hoekstra,  minister  at  Harlingen,  published  at  Haarlem,  in 
1804.  It  contains  their  doctrines  upon  faith  and  conversion,  as 
developed  in  the  (>3d  and  three  following  lessons. 

‘  ilues.  What  is  Faith  } 

‘  Ans,  Faith  is  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  matters  or  occur¬ 
rences  which  are  unseen,  or  do  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  our 
own  senses. 

*  Qu.  In  what  manner,  and  by  what  means,  may  a  man  acquire 
Faith  } 

*  A,  Faith  is  acquired  by  means  of  attention,  investigations  and 
exercises,  and  through  instruction. 

'  Qu.  But  may  not  Faith  l)e  considered  also  as  a  gift  of  God  ? 

*  A.  Faith  may  also  be  considered  as  a  gift  of  God,  inasmuch  as 
G<kI  is  the  first  cause  of  our  faculties,  and  of  those  arrangements  by 
which  we  are  led  on  and  assisted  to  believe.  (Janies  i.  17*) 

‘  Qu.  Is  it  necessary,  in  our  religious  belief,  to  disquiet  ourselves  too 
much  rcspi'cting  things  which  we  cannot  comprehend,  or  which  are 
obscure  ? 

‘  A.  The  things  which  are  revealed  arc  for  men,  and  those  which 
are  hidden  are  for  God.  In  so  far  as  any  matter  is  obscure  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  U8,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suspend  our  judgment  and 
our  belief. 

*  Qu.  What  dost  thou  understand  in  general  by  Conversion  ? 

‘  A.  Bv  Conversion,  I  understand'  in  general,  the  penitent  con- 
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sideration  of  the  perverse  disposition  of  the  heart  and  conduct,  and  the 
changing  of  the  same  for  the  better  •. 

*  iln.  Must  not  a  man  find  out  his  sins  and  infirmities  before  he 
can  Iwtter  them  •  ? 

‘  A,  By  all  means  he  must  first  know  with  what  sins  and  infirmities 
he  is  chargealde,  liefore  he  can  convert  himself. 

*  Qu.  And  how  is  this  knowledge  of  ourselves  to  l>c  obtained? 

*  A,  This  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  impartial  examination 
of  ourselves,  the  reading  and  hearing  of  giKnl  instructions,  the  study  of 
go<Ml  examples,  and  the  taking  it  not  amiss  when  our  infirmities  are 
pointtnl  out  to  us.* — Vol.  II.,  pp.  ir)B,  159. 

With  every  disposition  to  acknowledge  the  intelligibleness  which 
|HTvadcs  these  instructions,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  overlook 
their  extreme  meagreness  and  delicieney.  The  insect  which 
crawls  along  with  his  eye  within  a  haifs  breadth  of  the  ground, 
will  of  course  enjoy  a  minutely  clear  view  of  the  narrow  line 
along  which  he  ]>asses  ;  and  the  Catechist’s  clearness  iqwn  this 
occasion  is  certainly  that  which  shuts  out  ‘  the  incomprehensible*, 
and  ‘  suspends  belief.'  Our  Author  well  asks:  ‘  Who  does  not 
‘  detect  in  this  shallow  Rationalism  an  unbelieving  spirit,  which 
‘  recognizes  no  other  than  an  historical  faitli,  and  ascribes  man’s 
‘  knowledge  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  conversion,  to  merely 
‘  human  strength  ?’ 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  offer  an  extract  from  an  earlier  Cate¬ 
chism  of  the  same  lK)dy,  that  of  Deknatel,  which  appeared  at 
Amsterdam,  in  the  year  174().  It  has  not,  like  the  former, 
the  advantage  of  those  more  modern  improvements  in  the  method 


•  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  he  has  before  him  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  translation.  We  are  anxious  to  render  our  text  as  exactly  as 
possible,  and  entertain  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  Mr.  Fliedner  was 
equally  so  in  his  translation  from  the  Dutch.  It  is  impossible  for  us, 
in  the  first  pavssage  to  which  this  note  refers,  to  see  certainly  to  \vhat 
antecedent  the  words  ‘  the  siimc*  apply.  There  is  nothing  to  fix  this 
application,  either  as  a  feminine  singular,  to  ‘  perverse  dis{)osition,*  or 
as  an  indefinite  plural,  to  *  hciirt  and  conduct.'  It  cannot,  however, 
apply  merely  to  *  conduct,*  which  in  onr  original  is  expressed  in  the 
neuter  gender.  The  w'ord  we  have  rendered  ‘them*  in  the  following 
quevStion,  is  iM^nally  uncertain.  It  might  be  translated  ‘  it,*  and  refer 
to  the  '  perverse  di8|H>sition  *  of  the  preceding  answer  ;  or,  os  w'e  have 
rendered  it,  it  may  apply  to  the  ‘  heart  and  conduct*  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  answer,  or  the  *  sins  and  infirmities*  of  the  question  in  w’hich  it 
occurs.  Ill  our  view,  however,  it  w’ould  contradict  the  scope  of  the 
lesson,  and  the  connection  of  the  question,  to  apply  it  to  the  latter. 
On  the  supposition  of  an  unconscious  refraction  of  thought  in  the 
.Author's  mind,  while  jmssing  on  to  the  next  question,  it  might  indeed 
have  the  last  mentioned  reference. 
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of  communicating  instruction  to  the  young,  whereby  the  interest 
and  charm  of  simplicity  arc  enlisted  on  the  side  ot  the  instruc¬ 
tor  ;  but  its  spirit,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  more  modern 
work,  is  as  a  spirit  from  heaven  beside  one  of  earth. 

‘  Questions  47 — 54. 

‘  Qu,  47»  What  is  the  commenceiiieiit  of  Conversion  ? 

‘  Ans.  When  a  sinner  becomes  uneasy  and  conceriuKl  on  account  of 
his  condition,  like  the  prodigal  son.  Luke  xv.  17* 

*  Qii.  48.  Should  it  not  lie  ascribed  to  melancholy,  when  a  person 
becomes  thus  uneasy  ? 

‘  Atis,  No.  It  is  the  drawing  of  the  Father.  John  vi.  44. 

*  Qu,  4D.  Is  it  not  then  right  to  dismiss  these  painful  thoughts  from 
his  heart  ? 

*  Ans.  No.  For  **  godly  sorrow  worketh  re|)eiitani*e  unto  salvation 
which  needeth  not  to  Imj  repented  of.*'  2  Cor.  vii.  10. 

‘  Qn,  50.  Whither  then  must  a  sinner  turn  ? 

*  Ans.  To  the  L(»rd  Jesus,  who  has  said,  “  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  1  will  give  you  rest."  Mat.  xi.  28. 

‘  Qu.  51.  How  and  in  what  respect  is  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  applied 
to.^ 

*  Ans.  We  must  l(M»k  to  him  as  crucified,  just  as  the  children  of 
Israel  looked  to  the  serpent  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness.  John  iii.  14 — 10. 

*  Qu.  52.  What  is  necessary  in  order  to  this  ? 

‘  Ans.  The  preaching  of  faith,  whereby  Christ  crucified  is  evidently 
set  forth  before  us. 

‘  Qu.  53.  What  does  the  Holy  Spirit  in  reference  to  this  view  of 
Christ  ^ 

*  Ans,  lie  opens  our  eyes  (2  Kings  vi.  17.  Ps.  cxix.  18) ;  so  that  it  is 
as  though  we  see  in  his  hands  the  marks  of  the  nails,  and  the  wounds 
in  his  side,  and  are  no  more  faithless,  but  believing.  John  xx.  28. 

‘  Qu,  54.  How  is  it  then  with  a  soul  so  convinced  ? 

‘  Ans.  It  cries  out  with  Thomas  :  “  My  Lord  and  God  !*'  John 
XX.  28.* 

*  Questions  256 — 258. 

‘  Qu.  2.56.  Did  not  Christ’s  sufferings  take  place  for  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  excellent  doctrine  ? 

*  Ans.  Not  merely.  But  it  was  also  necessary,  “  that  he  should 
die  for  the  people,"  and  not  for  the  “  Jewish’*  people  only,  but  that 
he  should  “  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  who  were  scat¬ 
tered  abroad."  John  xi.  51,  52. 

‘  Qu.  257.  Did  then  the  Saviour  not  suffer  through  the  malice  of 
the  Jews? 

‘  Ans.  Not  merely  through  this.  He  was  delivered  up  by  the  deter¬ 
minate  counsel  and  fore-knowledge  of  God.  Acts  ii.  28. 

'  Qu.  258.  What  was  this  determinate  counsel  of  God  ? 

‘  Ans.  It  was  “  the  Father’s  go<Kl  pleasure  that  in  him  all  fullness 
should  dwell,  and  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself,  that  he 
might  make  peace  tnrough  the  blood  of  his  cross,  even  through  him.** 
Col.  i.  19,  20.* 
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*  Uu,  3^il.  Is  then  Faith  an  idea  or  assent  uf  the  Understanding? 

*  Am,  *  No.  “  Man  believcth  with  the  heart  tn  rightiMuiHiiess." 
Kom.  X.  1(K 

*  Qii,  3Ji2.  W’hat  then  dnes  Faith  su|)|M»se  ? 

*  Afis,  That  every  man  is  a  sinner.  For  “  the  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  hut  they  that  are  sick.”  And  Christ  is  come,  “  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  l)Ut  sinners  to  re|>entance.”  Matt.  ix.  12,  13. 

*  Question 

‘  Qu.  Then  is  Conversion  something  more  than  a  resolution  to  be 
virtuous  ? 

‘  Atts.  Certainly  it  is.  Conversion  is  an  entire  change,  a  going  over 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  G«k1,  to  receive 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  an  inheritance  with  those  who  are  sanctified 
through  faith  in  .Jesus.  Acts  xxvi.  13. 

‘  Questions  3(54— ,363. 

*  Qu,  364.  Can  a  man,  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  be  thus  en¬ 
tirely  changed  ? 

*  Ans,  Yes.  ‘‘  W  hoso  l)elievcth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of 
(lod.”  1  John  V.  1.  “If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature.” 
2Cor.  v.  17. 

*  Qm.  365.  Ilow'  is  this  change  of  grace? 

‘  Arts.  “  W'c  are  his  workmanship.”  Eph.  ii.  lO;  James  i.  13. 

‘  Qu.  36().  Does  this  change  of  heart  also  produce  a  new  life  ? 

*  Aus.  Yes.  “  WVare  his  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  which  Cnul  hath  Injfore  ordained,  that  we  should  walk  in 
them.”  Eph.  ii.  10. 

‘  Qu.  367.  Cannot  a  man  before  this  renounce  the  world  ? 

‘  A  ns.  No.  For  “  who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that 
Ixdieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  son  of  God  ?  ”  1  John  v.  5. 

*  (^M.  363.  ^lust  then  the  heart  first  be  changed  through  faith,  be¬ 
fore  a  man  can  live  holilv  ? 

*  Ans.  Certainly.  “  Plant  first  a  good  tree,  s(»  will  you  have  good 
fruit.”  Matt.  xii.  ^43.  A  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit. 
IMatt.  vii.  13. 

‘  Questions  371,  372. 

*  Qu.  371.  Comes  then  Sanctification  also  from  Christ,  and  through 
his  grace  ? 

*  Ans.  Yes.  “  He  is  made  of  God  tons  wisdom  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification  iuid  rcdemjition.”  1  Cor.  i.  30. 

‘  Qu.  372.  So  that  there  is  no  Christian  virtue  or  holiness  which  is' 
the  fruit  of  our  own  strength  ? 

‘  Ans.  There  is  none.  All  good  works  are  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
(ial.  V.  22.'— Vol.  I.,  pp.  162-166. 

With  every  exception  which  may  bo  urged  against  either  the 
matter  or  the  manner  of  these  instructions, — for  which  we  are  far 
from  asserting  a  claim  to  unexceptionable  excellence, — the  Answer 
to  Question  53  in  particular,  having,  we  think,  missed  the  true 
idea  of  the  Spirit's  testimony  to  Christ,  in  representing  its  ap- 
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plication  as  it*  intended  to  reveal  the  historical  fact,  rather  than 
the  moral  features  of  his  sacrifice,  and  that  to  Question  338  be¬ 
ing  less  judicious  and  instructive  than  it  should  have  been  ; — with 
every  exception,  we  repeat,  to  which  the  earlier  date  of  these  in¬ 
structions  may  leave  them  open,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  how 
scriptural  they  are,  lK)th  in  their  representations  and  their  spirit, 
as  compared  with  the  Catechisms  now  in  use,  in  which  all  that 
constitutes  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  indeed  ‘  put  into  the 
‘  background,’  and  the  professedly  Christian  teacher  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  ‘  ape  of  Epictetus. 

In  tracing  this  declension  from  the  pulpit  to  the  professor’s 
chair,  the  distinctive  neological  character  becomes  more  obvious. 
Similar  declensions  to  what  have  been  already  described,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  find  nearer  home.  From  a  measure  of  it,  perhaps,  no 
denomination  is  free.  When  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  bye- 
gone  times,  it  w’ould  seem  as  though  all  the  churches  had  ‘  for- 
‘  gotten  their^/rri</  love.’  It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  remind  our 
readers,  that  the  P^piscopal  Church  established  by  law  in  this 
country  is  chargeable,  in  her  ministrations,  with  a  declension  as 
deep  and  general, — nay,  deeper,  more  general,  and  of  longer 
continuance  than  that  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland. 
Let  those  who  dispute  this,  trace  her  history’  from  the  Restoration 
till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  What,  again,  is 
the  testimony  of  the  United  Secession  Church  in  Scotland  to  the 
mischief  resulting  from  secular  patronage  in  the  Establishment 
of  that  country  ?  And  who,  in  the  Irish  (’hurch,  have  been  the 
successors  of  the  Ushers  and  Bedells  of  earlier  days  ?  So,  in  the 
non-cstablished  communions,  we  have,  in  the  great  majority  of 
Presbyterian  churches  in  England,  (those  we  mean  which  were 
founded  in  the  early  days  of  Nonconformity,)  a  declension  still 
more  fatal  than  that  in  either  of  the  F'stablishments, — one  which, 
in  its  denial  of  the  deity  and  sinlessness  of  Christ,  the  existence 
of  spirits,  and  the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  has  vied  with 
the  defection  of  the  Remonstrant  and  Mennonite  communions ; 
falling  probably  under  the  same  curse  as  the  latter, — the  weight 
of  endowments  which  have  rendered  the  ministry  once  entered 
on,  independent  of  the  congregations  for  whose  benefit  it  was  a|)- 
]K)inted.  And  if,  to  close  this  painful  recital,  the  Congregational 
churches  have  till  the  present  time  been,  through  the  providence 
of  God,  preserved  from  similar  apostacy,  reflection  on  our  history 
supplies  us  also  with  sufficient  reason  for  humiliation.  Let  it  be 
granted  that,  in  outward  exertions,  we  have  outstripped  our 
fathers ;  that  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  of  Bible  circulation,  we 
have  done  more  than  they ;  the  question  still  returns,  how  does  per¬ 
sonal  religion — how  does  family  religion  prosper  ?  How  fares  it 
with  the  habits  of  the  soul  in  private  intercourse  with  God  ? 
What  is  the  order  and  discipline  of  our  households?  In  what 
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relation  do  wc  bland  to  the  vaniticb,  and  fashions,  and  follies  of 
the  world  ?  Perhaps,  a  greater  benefit  could  scarcely  l)e  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  vital  religion  in  our  denomination,  than  the  re¬ 
publication  of  Dr.  Watts’s  “  Humble  Attempt  towards  the  Re¬ 
vival  of  Religion  among  Christians,”  in  such  a  form,  and  with 
such  additions  and  improvements,  as  would  secure  for  it  as  large 
a  circulation  as  ])ossible,  among  the  more  influential  and  intel¬ 
ligent  meml)crs  of  our  congregations. 

Still,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  with  all  this  resemblance, 
there  is  one  cheering  point  of  difference.  With  the  exception  of 
the  so-called  Unitarians,  a  comparatively  feeble  and  inactive 
body,  what  we  should  in  the  stricter  sense  term  neological  senti¬ 
ments  have  not  yet  gained  ground  in  England.  What  may  be 
doing  in  secret,  is  another  thing.  We  refer  to  what  is  obvious 
in  our  theological  literature.  It  is  not  to  every  deviation 
from  tlieological  accuracy  that  the  term  Neology  should  he 
applied :  to  charge  it  on  every  occasion,  as  some  do,  is  both 
exceedingly  injudicious  and  exceedingly  unjust.  In  our  view,  it  is 
Ixuh  more  correct,  as  l)eing  in  conformity  with  general  usage  in 
the  case  of  new  terms,  and  more  for  the  interests  of  evangelical 
religion,  to  use  the  term  in  that  specific  reference  which  it  had 
when  first  intrcKluced  into  our  literature ;  when,  we  believe,  it  was 
employed  to  denote  those  views  prevalent  among  the  German 
professors  and  clergy,  while  holding  ecclesiastical  situations  and 
jirofessing  to  Ik?  members  of  the  Christian  church,  whereby  the 
authority  of  the  inspired  documents  of  our  religion  was  sacrificed 
to  the  ascendancy  of  a  supposed  progressive  and  illimitable 
reason,  as  being  the  mere  fashions  of  a  ruder  age ;  the  occa¬ 
sional  and  mere  historic  forms  in  which  the  essential  principles 
of  morality  were  once  contained.  Upon  this  notion,  it  is  obvious 
that  reason,  fancy,  or  whatever  may  be  the  niling  faculty  or  habit 
in  the  mind  of  any  student  or  professor,  will  be  the  ultimate 
standard  of  decision  on  all  points  that  involve  the  character  of  a 
doctrine,  or  that  of  an  inspired  teacher.  The  sacrcnl  writers  will 
be  represented,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment,  sometimes 
as  leagued  in  collusion,  sometimes  as  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
and  even  with  themselves,  in  exact  ]>roportion  to  the  inventive  saga¬ 
city,  the  haughty  arrogance,  the  calm  indifference,  or  the  blind  ob¬ 
tuseness  of  the  proud  reason  which  sits  in  judgement  upon  them. 
And  not  only  will  the  servants  and  messengers  of  God  be  blamed  for 
the  conduct  they  have  pursued,  and  the  spirit  they  have  manifested, 
and  that  when  acting  under  his  immediate  command;  but,  the  ‘  in¬ 
comprehensible’  l)eing  upon  principle  shut  out,  the  ‘  Ri.kssed 
God'  himself  must  be  arraigned  before  their  bar.  A  doctrine  and 
spirit  like  this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  deserve  to  he  rebuketl  with 
the  severest  reprehension ;  and  precisely  for  this  reason,  we 
would  that  all  ^cre  cautious  how  they  confound  with  them  that 
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winch  is  in  reality  different.  To  call  those  neologians,  who  would 
shudder  as  much  as  their  accusers  to#  admit  their  fundamental 
doctrine,  is  to  extenuate  Neology  hy  the  Christianity  of  those 
who  are  falsely  charged  with  it,  and  serves  moreover  to  fill  up 
the  gulf  whereby  the  two  are  in  reality  divided.  A  course  more 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  Christianity,  it  would, 
perhaps,  he  difficult  to  find. 

As  a  single  sjiecimen,  which  is  all  our  limits  will  allow,  of  the 
influence  of  the  ueological  spirit  in  the  divinity  halls  of  Holland, 
we  must  beg  our  readers’  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from 
Mr.  Fliedner’s  notice  of  Professor  Van  der  Palm.  Far  as  this 
distinguished  scholar  is,  both  in  disposition  and  principle,  from 
the  grossness  so  common  among  the  German  neologians,  it  will 
be  immediately  seen  to  what  such  views  as  are  here  ascribed  to 
him  must  lead,  when  promulgated  by  a  professor  and  pulpit 
orator  of  almost  unequalled  reputation  for  genius,  learning,  and 
accomplishments.  In  estimating  accurately  the  inflilencc  of  neo- 
logical  views  as  spreading  in  every  direction  from  the  chairs  of 
divinity  and  philosophy,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  if  all  go 
not  so  far  as  V  an  der  Palm,  many  go  much  further ;  and  that  the 
instances  now  adduced,  being  taken  from  such  of  the  ])rofc8sor’8 
writings  as  arc  intended  for  general  perusal,  are  probably  of  a 
much  more  subdued  character  than  those  to  which  he  gives 
utterance  when  addressing  his  theological  classes. 

*  As  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  meanwhile,  that  is,  in  his  propensity 
to  explain  away  the  miracles  u{)on  mere  natural  principles,  he  is 
one  with  Michaelis  ;  and  if  this  be  less  obvious  in  his  scripture  anno* 
tations,  it  is  still  clearly  enough  revealed  by  a  comparison  of  these 
with  his  “  Bible  for  the  Young,”  published  almost  contemporaneously 
with  his  New  V^ersion  of  the  Scriptures.  This  “  Bible  for  the  Young” 
is  a  relation  of  the  scripture  history  interwoven  with  a  running  po¬ 
pular  /jommentary,  expressly  designed  for  the  young  and  general 
readers,  and  written  in  such  an  interesting  and  figured  style,  as  to 
have  acquired  a  most  extensive  circulation,  and  to  have  gained  access 
even  to  many  educated  jwrsons  who  had  been  previously  devoted  to 
fictitious  literature.  In  this  work,  he  8|)eaks  out  much  oftener  upon 
the  miracles  and  other  matters  of  a  supernatural  kind. 

‘  In  this  work,  for  instance.  Professor  Vander  Palm  explains  away 
on  natural  ])rinciples,  the  addiess  of  the  serpent  in  Paradise,  vol.  i. 
p.  59  ;  the  flowing  of  water  from  the  rock,  v.  207,  compart  with 
vi.  187  ; — the  fasting  of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Christ,  for  forty  days,  vi, 
47  —  49,  xiii.  108,  compared  with  his  Bible  Annotations”  on  1 
Kings  xix.  8,  and  Matt.  iv.  2 ;  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
seventy  elders,  vi.  149,  seq,  (See  also  annotation  on  Numbers  xi. 
17 — 25)  ; — the  sjieaking  of  the  ass  to  Balaam,  vi.  210,  seq,,  compared 
with  Numbers  xxii.  28; — the  feeding  of  Elijah  through  the  ravens, 
xiii.  70,  and  annotation  on  1  Kings  xvii.  4 ; — the  destruction  of  the 
army  of  Sennacherib,  xv.  185,  and  annotation  on  2  Kings  xix.  35. 
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Am  alsti,  ill  his  Bible  Auiiutations,  he  does,  the  teiiiptatiim  of  Christ, 
all  the  passages  which  relate  to  demoniacal  ]>ossession,  and  the  iiN 
Huence  of  Satan  ujmui  mankind,  particularly  with  regard  to  Judas.  .  . 
In  the  same  way,  he  treats  the  history  of  Jonah’s  mission  merely  as  an 
instructive  jun'in,  as  may  Ihj  seen  in  his  prefixed  contents  to  that 
IsMik. 

‘  Further,  does  Van  der  Palm  abstain  from  attacking  the  conduct 
of  the  prophets  and  other  scripture  characters,  especially  those  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  the  coarse  and  trifling  manner  in  which  Michaelis 
has  done  it,  yet  is  he  by  no  means  clear  from  the  charge  of  exhibiting 
with  respect  t<»  them,  a  most  unseeinly  and  unnecessary  habit  of  criti¬ 
cisms  and  censure.  Thus,  in  his  “  Bible  for  the  V’oung,”  vol.  xiii.  p. 
1B2,  he  censures  the  jirophet  Elijah  in  the  severest  manner,  on  account 
of  the  execution  of  the  450  jiriests  of  Baiil,  which  he  terms  a  pitiless 
and  most  impolitic  severity  ;  setting,  just  as  Michaelis  had  done  in  his 
reflections  on  the  sparing  of  Benhadad  by  Ahab,  a  greater  value  on 
worldly  policy,  than  on  the  commandment  of  (lod.  In  the  same  way, 
he  blames  the  prophet  Elisha  for  sending  (lehazi  forward  with  the 
staff  to  the  Shunamite  woman’s  deceased  son,  charging  him  with  pre¬ 
sumption  in  his  prophetic  cmifideiice,  though,  in  tlic  scrijilure,  no 
shadow  of  a  reason  occurs  for  an  accusation  of  this  kind  ;  and  hinting 
that  he  was  afterwards  on  another  occasion  deceived  in  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  StHj  “  Bible  for  the  Young,”  vol.  xiii.  pp.  202,  2(13.  Even 
Michaelis  abstains  fnmi  censure  on  both  these  occasions.’ 

V'ol.  II.,  pp.  45() — Kkl. 

Our  Author  tlieu  iiddiicos  additional  evidence  at  considerable 
length,  taken  from  the  observations  of  Professor  \’an  der  Palm 
on  the  iion-|HTniission  of  Aaron  and  Moses  to  enter  Canaan,  (in 
which  be  places  himself  in  direct  o])position  to  the  statements  of 
the  Scripture,)  and  from  what  we  must  term  bis  arfifit  ial-nafurn! 
manner  of  handling  the  miracle  of  the  water  flowing  from  the 
rock.  We  can  afford  room  but  for  one  more  passage  in  reference 
to  the  former  subject,  which  we  the  rather  do,  because  it  is  an 
extract  from  the  Professor's  own  writings, — a  passage  from  a 
sermon  on  Deuteronomy  vi.  20 — 25. 

*  “  ^Ios4*s  know  and  felt  perfectly  well,  that  from  the  beginning  it 
had  never  Ihh'ii  (iud’s  meaning  that  he  should  enter  the  promised  land. 
W’hcn  Caleb  and  .loshua  were  separated  by  name  from  those  who 
should  die  in  the  wilderness,  the  lot  of  Moses  and  Aaron  w’as  already 
dechiretl  by  implication;  and  that  failing  of' a  moincni  was  only  pressed 
into  the  service,  in  order  to  make  know  n  what  the  Lord  had  prede¬ 
termined.  Through  a  meaner  leader  than  Moses,  not  through  him, 
but  thnmgh  his  servant,  will  I  bring  the  people  to  Canaan.  So  that 
he  was  in  fact  the  victim  of  the  secret  counsels  of  Hod ;  but  he  brought 
a  W’illing  sacrifice,  in  the  spirit  of  oliedience,  to  his  Lord,  and  of  con¬ 
cern  for  the  pt'ople’s  giKKl,  wdiich,  as  he  knew',  w'as  alone  the  object  of 
it.  //  might  then  so  appear,  iis  if  an  example  of  severity  were  made 
of  him,  to  intimidate  a  rebellious  people,  and  serve  as  a  warning  to 
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all  future  prupheU :  he  looked  beyond  this  merely  outward  appear^ 
anve,  and  recugnized  the  hand  of  God,  who  strikes  in  love.  \  es,  he 
whose  whole  life  had  been  one  continued  course  of  sacritices,  joined 
willingly  the  ranks  of  those  ancient  heroes  who,  to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  the  prosjwrity  of  their  people,  have  generously  renounced  both 
the  glory  and  the  satisfaction  of  surviving  to  witness  it.*’  ’ 

Vo\.  II.,  pp.  4()0,  ()1,  note. 

We  lay  it  on  the  conscience  of  every  person  who  is  looking 
forward  to  be  engaged  in  the  holy  work  of  the  (’hristian  ministry 
to  pray,  night  and  day,  that  he  may  never  be  |HTmittcd  to  yield 
to  the  temptation,  putting  forth  the  talents  and  the  learning 
which  God  may  place  at  his  command,  in  such  a  method  of ‘jus- 
‘  tifying  the  ways  of  (iod  to  men '  as  this. 

In  ])rosccuting  our  inquiries  into  the  ])robablc  causes  of  that 
declension  in  faith  and  piety  which  we  have  thus  seen  to  |)ervade 
alike  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary,  the  religious  education 
of  children,  and  the  instructions  of  the  theological  chair,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  separate  its  earlier  manifestations  from  those 
which  arc  more  recent ;  and  to  attempt,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  ])ower, 
a  distinct  indication  of  the  varied  character  it  has  assumed 
in  its  inroads  iqxin  the  dilfercnt  denominations,  as  well  as  of 
their  ])robable  occasions.  The  forced  separation  of  the  Remon¬ 
strant  clergy  from  the  then  Established  communion,  furnished, 
in  all  probability,  the  first  occasion  of  the  kind ;  since  the  hostile 
attitude  they  were  thus  induced  to  assume  towards  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Reformed  C’hurch,  then  glorying  in  all  the  pride  of  or¬ 
thodoxy,  and  in  the  extreme  rigour  of  her  symbolical  system  of 
defending  it,  rendered  them  the  nucleus  around  which  every 
thing  was  collected,  which  deviated  in  any  measure  from  the  fixed 
standard  of  belief,  revolted  against  theological  oppression,  or 
was  favourable  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of 
religious  inquiry.  The  body  thus  formed,  possessing,  as  they 
did  from  the  beginning,  the  advantage  of  distinguished  leaders, 
soon  became  conspicuous  for  the  talent  arrayed  in  the  support 
and  projiagation  of  their  cause.  To  the  names  of  Anninius, 
Episcopius,  and  Grotius,  were  added  those  of  Idmliorch,  Le 
(Merc,  Wetstein,  and  many  others:  of  whom  some  distinguished 
themselves,  as  (rrotius  ard  the  last  two  mentioned,  by  their 
critical  and  exegetical  Labours ;  others,  as  Anninius,  Episcopius, 
and  Limborch,  by  their  doctrinal  exjKisitions  and  defences  ; 
others  again,  as  in  particular  the  last  mentioned  individual,  by 
their  historical  acquirements.  Standing,  as  the  Establishment 
then  did,  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  individual  conscience  and 
the  ])ro])cr  principles  of  Protestantism  as  rcsjiected  the  duty  of 
individual  judgment,  it  is  no  wonder  if  such  eminent  leaders 
found  many  to  es|M)use  their  cause,  although  every  succeeding 
generation  witnessed  in  their  party  a  wider  secession  from  the 
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truth.  It  is,  wc  believe,  mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  this 
iNMly,  aided  by  the  endowments  of  which  themselves  were  possessed, 
that  the  Mennonites  were  perverted  from  the  faith ;  since,  being 
regardetl  as  Dissenters,  and  disowning  the  authority  of  human 
creeds,  they  were  naturally  disposc'd  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  had  suffered  for  Dissent.  Thus  we  find  the  students  for  the 
ministry,  in  that  section  which  followed  the  ])arty  of  (falenus  A. 
de  Haen,  attending  the  instructions  of  Idinborch  and  Wetstein 
in  the  Ucmonslrant  theological  seminary  ;  and  even  to  tliis  day, 
although  the  Mennonites  possess  a  seminary  of  their  own,  their 
youth  attend  the  Remonstrant  lectures  upon  exegesis  and  ]>ulpit 
elotjuence,  while  the  students  of  the  latter  communion  return  the 
fav4)ur,  by  hearing  all  the  courses  delivered  in  the  Mennonite 
academy,  with  the  exception  of  that  u])on  C’hristian  doctrine. 
During  the  whole  cioitinuance  of  this  connexion,  the  strongest 
bond  between  them  would  a|)})ear  to  have  been,  their  common 
disclaimer  of  all  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion, — a  ]»rin- 
ci|)le  which,  in  carrying  it  out,  they  have  confounded  with 
another  from  w  hicli  it  is  alt(»gether  distinct.  Forgetting  that  the 
('hurch  is  a  communion  <»f  religious  men,  and  prevented  by  their 
speculations  from  acknowledging  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  ‘‘the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,"  through  whom  alone  they  could  draw 
near  unto  the  Father,  the  Remonstrants  did  not  even  acknow¬ 
ledge,  as  a  term  of  communion,  any  declaration  of  dcj)endencc 
upon  (  Iirist  and  obedience  to  him,  in  his  characters  as  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures, — a  declaration  (piite  distinct  from  binding  the 
conscience  to  a  tloctrinal  system ;  and  the  Mennonites,  though 
recognizing  such  a  declaration  in  words,  as  wc  have  seen  in  their 
ba})iismal  cpiestions,  vet  rendered  it  a  mere  form,  in  fact  denving 
it*. 

'I'he  FiStablished  (Juirch,  meanwhile,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
making  her  Ixmst  in  a  s])eculalive  orthodoxy.  For  a  long  time, 
and  4)wing  probably  more  to  a  s})irit  of  opjmsition  to  the  Remon¬ 
strants  than  any  t>ther  cause,  the  fetters  of  conscience,  as 
forged  in  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  were  drawn  tighter 
from  day  to  day,  in  the  polemical  discussions  of  her  champions. 
She  ])roduced,  however,  a  host  of  rcaliy  illustrious  divines,  as  the 
names  of  Marck,  Glass,  Vilringa,  Witsius,  Stock,  Masstricht,  ^ 

•  To  use  the  current  expressions  of  the  Remonstrants  themselves, 

*  wluK'ver  is  free  from  idolatry,  intolenince,  and  scandalous  living,  and 
rei'4»gnizes  the  ^'criptures  as  the  only  standard  of  faith  and  dtity,  has, 
w  ithout  any  further  conditituis,  the  right  of  full  C4»muuiniun.’  Our 
readers  will  not  he  deceived  as  Xu  the  real  character  (►f  this  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  Scrijitures,  when  they  8t*e  that  the  only  sc*curity 
required  for  their  C4»rrect  internretiition,  consists  in  a  freedom  from 
iilolatrv,  intolerance,  and  a  scanualous  life. 
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Ikenius,  Ueland,  Lam|)o,  Van  Til,  Dc  MtH)r,  and  Venema,  with  ^ 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  will  abundantly  testify.  It  would 
Ih'  folly  and  injjtratitude  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  writings  of  her 
sons  have  been  an  immense  blessing  to  Christendom,  and  tnat  they 
exhibit  prinligies  of  industry  and  learning.  But  8]H'culativc  ortho¬ 
doxy,  like  all  others,  is  a  dangerous  idol ;  and  the  course  of  time 
demonstrated  in  the  Dutch  Church,  the  very  same  thing  which 
had  already  l)ecome  obvious  in  the  Lutheran  ;  that  the  ])annK>r- 
ing  of  Orthodoxy  is  the  death  of  her  twin  sister,  Ueligion, — a 
decease  followed  at  no  distant  interval  by  her  own,  for  they  are 
united  twins,  and  hold  an  inseparable  life.  Thus  came  dead 
Orthmloxy  to  receive  the  homage  due  only  to  the  living  (iod;  and 
thus  was  the  way  prepared  for  the  unhappy  consequences  which 
we  have  portrayed. 

As  one  instance  of  this  diseased  tendency  operating  upon 
the  mind  of  a  very  good  man,  we  may  mention  that,  a])))ended 
to  one  t>f  the  editions  of  Lampe's  ‘  Thcologia  Activa’,  or 
course  of  C'hristian  Ethics,  occurs  an  outline  of  the  same 
Author’s  polemical  course,  extending,  though  a  mere  con¬ 
spectus,  through,  if  we  mistake  not,  thirty  or  forty  pages :  the 
ground  is  laid  out  in  chapters  corresponding  to  the  main 
divisions  of  doctrinal  theology,  and  under  each  chapter  comes 
every  error  which  the  Professor  could  collect.  All  classes,  except 
the  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  figure  in  turn  as 
heretics,  to  be  refuted :  and  having  run  through  the  systems  of 
error  which  are  op])osed  to  religion  and  revelation  in  general,  as 
Atheism,  Deism,  &c.;  those  which  are  opposed  to  Christianity, 
as  Judaism,  .Mahometanism,  and  Heathenism;  to  the  Reformed 
Religion,  as  Romanism,  Lutheranism,  the  religion  of  the  (ireck 
church,  &c. ;  and  to  l*resbyterianism,  as  Episcopacy,  Inde¬ 
pendency,  Erastianism,  &c.;  he  comes  not  to  an  end  till  he  has 
brought  in  almost  every  name  with  which  is  connected  any  variety 
in  theological  statement  or  expression,  that  deviates,  in  the 
smallest  measure,  from  the  standards  of  his  C’hurch.  Nor  was  it 
necessary  that  these  should  lie  in  the  way  of  Dutch  students  or 
believers.  He  rakes  foreign  literature  to  com])lete  his  list;  and 
we  were  amused  enough,  to  find  in  one  place  the  name  of  the 
mystic  Colder  of  Gdrlitz,  in  another,  that  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 
We  are  by  no  means  in  favour  of  su]>erHcial  study  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  we  must  be  ]x?rmitted  to  doubt  whether  the  multiplication 
of  heresies  in  this  fashion,  and  the  giving  to  jwlemics  this  pro¬ 
minence  in  a  divinity  course,  l)c  for  the  interests  of  practical  re¬ 
ligion.  As  one  necessary  consequence  of  this  excess,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  became  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  dogmatical. 

We  must  now  shift  the  scene  for  a  moment,  and  represent 
another  portion  of  the  Church'^ithering  under  the  blast  of  a 
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Himoom  from  the  East.  We  allude  to  the  I.utheran  comniuuion, 
whoso  faith  and  ]>iety  were,  as  has  Ix^en  already  hinted,  made  a 
nrcy  to  the  |>oisonous  breath  of  the  Neology  which  had  Ix'cn  in¬ 
haled  by  their  divinity  students  in  the  universities  of  Germany. 
To  enter  into  any  explanations  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  Neo¬ 
logy  in  that  country,  is  quite  unnecessitry.  This  has  been  already 
done  in  former  volumes  of  our.lournal,  by  hands  fully  qualitied  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject ;  and  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that 
the  ex|H*rience  of  the  (terman  churches,  though  preceding  that  of 
the  Dutcli,  was  not  very  dissimilar  in  character.  On  the  decay 
of  the  s])irit  of  vital  religion,  a  violent  contest  had  arisen  l)etween 
the  dead  ft»rms  of  ortlnnloxy  and  the  s]iirit  of  liberalism  and  infi¬ 
delity.  I'lie  objections  of  the  Ihiglish  Deists,  and,  after  these, 
the  doubts  and  sneers  of  the  hVench  p/ii!ositp/ir}\s\  were,  as  much 
as  ])ossihle,  systematized,  and,  what  was  tlie  newest  and  most 
atnicious  ieature  in  the  ease,  taught  as  theology  by  men  who  hail 
suhscrilH'd  the  ohl  orthodox  creeds,  and  w  ho,  Ix'cause  they  lllled  the 
situations,  and  subsisted  u])on  the  funds  of  orthodox  Christianity, 
still  presumixl  to  call  themselves  (^hristians.  From  the  students 
w  ho  had  prosecuted  their  studies  under  them,  the  infection  passed 
to  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Holland  in  the  way  which  has  l>ecn 
mentioned ;  and  from  the  latter,  strengthened  continually  by 
fresh  blasts  of  error  through  tlie  difHision  of  (Terman  publications, 
it  s])read  at  length  over  the  Dutch  lleformed  Church  ;  fastening, 
in  the  lirst  instance,  on  w  hat  w  jis  manifestly  her  weakest  side  in  a 
Siientific  respect,  that  is,  her  corruption  of  the  true  principles  of 
liible  ex|x).sition  ;  and  then  diffusing  itself  till  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  theology,  that  of  systematic  doctrine  not  excepted,  sank 
l>cneath  its  influence.  I'hat  it  has  not  avssumed  so  rabid  and 
malignant  a  type  in  Hollaiul  as  in  (iermany,  is,  we  think,  owing 
to  four  causes  :  the  greater  rofleetiveness  and  moderation  of  the 
Dutch  national  character;  the  su}x?rior  moral  restraints  of  the 
Keforined  above  the  Lutheran  religion;  the  greater  respectability 
in  ]>oint  of  family  ctmnexion  and  advanUiges  of  early  moral 
education,  whereby  the  Dutch  students  of  theology  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  German  ;  and  the  fact,  that  (Tcrman  Ration¬ 
alism  had  not  obtaiiUHl  any  very  deep  or  general  influence  in 
Holland,  In'tore  it  was  counteracted  by  the  re-action  in  Germany 
itself,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  various  masterpieces  of  divinity 
which  have,  since  that  re-action,  been  jmhlished  by  the  different 
defenders  of  the  “  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  in  that 
country. 

With  the  ease  of  Holland  l>efore  our  eyes,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  widely  diffused  and  rapidly  increasing  desire  in  the  Rritish 
public  to  become  acquainted  with  the  vast  stores  of  German 
fanev,  literature,  and  science,  it  becomes  us  to  be  upon  our  watch- 
tower,  lest  we  also  fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief.- 
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rhe  (Uii(]rer  is  uiuloiibteclly  nut  small,  from  the  insidious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  }Knson ;  hut  we  l(x>k  up  U»  the  eternal  hills  whence 
cometh  our  salvation,  and  our  hope  is  stedfast,  that  the  warnings 
exhibited  to  us  by  other  nations,  as  well  as  the  evidence  afforded 
us  from  time  to  time,  through  the  often  renewed  attaeks  of  its 
advocates,  of  the  delusive  and  immoral  character  of  infidelity  at 
home,  will,  in  the  Divine  hand,  serve  as  a  beacon  to  our  holy  ark 
for  ages  vet  to  come. 

W  e  now  hasten  to  redeem  our  only  remaining  jdedge,  which  is, 
to  give  a  view  of  theological  education  in  the  Dutch  IJniversities. 
In  doing  this,  wc  shall,  in  order  to  combine  with  due  economy  of 
room,  the  greatest  perspicuity  of  arrangement  and  adherence  to 
authority,  digest  into  one  view  the  statements  which,  in  Mr. 
riicdner's  Work,  lie  ])romiscuously  inters})ersed  with  other 
matter. 

*  The  universities  in  Ilollaml  are  three  ;  those  of  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
and  Groningen.  The  first  is  the  most  ancient  and ‘distinguished,  and 
has  many  ])eculiar  privileges. 

‘  Each  university  is  distributed  into  five  faculties  ;  c6inprising,  in 
addition  to  thost'  of  Reformed  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine, 
one  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Scieiici*,  and  another  of  Philosophy 
and  Literature.  The  rank  of  these  faculties  changes  yearly,  the  pre¬ 
cedence  always  attaching  to  that  of  which  the  rector  of  the  university 
is  a  member.*  Vol.  II.,  pp.  17i>»  b. 

‘  Nothing  further  is  required  of  students,  on  their  matriculation, 
than  a  subscription  to  the  statutes  of  the  university  ;  this  subscription 
must,  however,  be  rejwated  at  the  commencement  of  every  academical 
year,  as  it  is  considered  of  no  force  beyond  the  session  *.  Some  days 
before  the  renewal  of  subscription,  a  list  of  the  students  in  each 
faculty  is  sent  to  the  dean  of  tne  same  faculty,  fiir  circulation  among 
the;  professors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  mark  the  names  of  those  bv  whom 
their  courses  are  attended.  The  names  which  remain  unmarked  are 
struck  of!  the  list : — ii  useful  arrangement,  well  deserving  of  imita¬ 
tion.’  Vol.  II.,  p.  IbO. 

‘  No  student  is  |)erinitted  to  in8cril)e  himself  for  either  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  Theology,  Medicine,  or  Jurisprudence,  till  he  has  s}H.mt  some 
time,  ordinarily  two  years,  in  the  jjrcparatory  studies  of  philology,  phi¬ 
losophy,  history,  and  mathematics,  and  obtained,  after  examination,  in 
case  it  is  his  intention  to  cultivate  Theology  or  Jurisprudence,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  “  Candidate  of  Literature,”  or  that  of  “  Candidate  of  Mathe¬ 
matical  and  Physical  Science,”  if  he  contemplate  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine.* 

‘  Everv  student  who  is  admitted  to  his  special  course  of  study 
is  obliged  to  continue  it  for  three  years  at  least.  That  of  medicine 


•  The  session  lasts  through  the  entire  year,  with  the  exception  of 
three  months  in  the  summer. 
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must  l)e  cuutinued  for  four  years.  Tlieolc>j5y,  also,  is  usually  studied 
for  lin  equal  leujjth  of  time.’  Vol.  II.,  ]».  IJH* 

‘  The  theoh>iiical  faculty  is  hound  to  deliver  a  course'  of  lectures 
every  year  upon  all  the  hdlowing  suhjt*cts :  1.  Natural  Theology; 

2.  Church  History;  3.  Hermeneutics;  4.  Doctrinal  Theology; 
r».  Christian  Kthlcs ;  I».  Homiletics  and  the  I’astoral  Otfice. 

C’atechetics  is  entirely  neglected.  The  professors  of  Theology,  at 
the  same  time^  discharge  in  common  the  office  of  University 
Pr^  icher.’ — Vol.  IF.,  ])]).  17*N  17lh 

‘  With  res|H'ct  to  the  special  studies  of  the  theological  course,  these 
must,  until  IP'JP,  have  been  preceded  in  the  preparatory  course  of 
literature,  hy  the  study  of  (irecian  antiquities,  physics,  astronomy, 
ethics  develo]H*il  on  philosophical  ])rinciples,  and  Dutch  grammar,  A 
portion  c»f  these,  however,  has  since  that  time  In'en  discontinued,  so 
that  it  is  now  very  usual  for  the  students  to  have  heard  little  or 
nothing  more  than  a  course  on  Dutch  style  and  oratory.  [Philosophy* 
is  iu»t  a  popular  hraneh  »»f  study.  The  young  theologians,  for  the 
most  part,  attend  only  the  logic  class,  and  a  few  the  class  of  me¬ 
taphysics. — \"ol.  1 1.,  ]).  17lh]  The  lectures  on  agriculture,  wliich 
they  formerly  attemled  for  two  years  of  their  preparat(»rv  study,  are 
now  confined  to  one.  In  the  first  year  of  their  proper  divinity  course, 
they  hear  natural  theoh»gy,  church  history,  hermeneutics,  and  the  exe¬ 
gesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  in  the  suhsequent  years,  doctrinal 
theology,  Christian  ethics,  and  pastoral  theology.  The  cognate 
dialects  to  the  Hebrew,  such  as  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  are 
also  by  many  very  diligently  studied  ;  Homiletics,  on  the  other 

hand,  inith  theoretical  and  ])ractical,  but  very  iiartially . Cateche- 

tics,  also,  Ihitli  theoretic  and  ])ractical,  are  almost  entirely  neglected, 
since  the  ]>rofessor  neither  allows  the  students  to  catechise  cliildren, 
nor  holds  catechetical  exercises  in  their  presence.*  Vol.  1 1.,  pp.  182,  3. 

*  .All  the  tlusdogical  lectures  are  read  in  Latin,  except  those  on 
homiletics  and  pastoral  theology,  which,  as  well  as  the  courses  on  the 
mother  tongue  ami  on  agrienlture,  are  delivered  in  Dutch. 

‘  Besides  what  they  deliver,  the  theological  professors  take  occasion 
in  every  lecture  to  question  the  students  res|H'cting  what  they  have 
taught.  These  (piestitms  are,  in  the  liatin  courses,  propounded  in 
Latin,  and  the  students  answer  in  the  same  language.*  Vol.  1 1.,  p.  184. 

So  far  Mr.  Flicdner  on  tbc  cour.se  of  education,  with  respect  to 


•  • 'fhe  philosophical  curriculum  [separately  considered]  includes : 
1.  logic;  2.  metaphysics;  3.  the  history  of  ])hilosophy ;  4.  ethics, 
developed  on  ]»hiloso])hical  principles  ;  [to  which  are  added  as  the 
literary  curriculum,  which  forms  in  combination  with  it,  the  fifth 
faculty  ;]  o.  <».  Homan  literature  and  antiquities ;  7*  8.  Grecian 
literature  and  antiquities  ;  8.  Hebrew  literature;  18.  .Arabic,  Syriac, 
and  I'haldei*  literature;  11.  Hebrew  antiquities;  12.  universal  his¬ 
tory;  13.  the  history  <»f  Holland;  14.  the  literature  and  oratory  of. 
Holland.’ — Vol.  II.,  pp.  177.  173. 
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wbicli  he  principally  blames  the  neglect  of  catechctics.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  he  approves  of  the  step  which 
is  taken  in  the  case  of  students  who  have  suffered  the  session  to 
elapse  without  attending  lectures,  as  calculated  to  prevent  loss  of, 
time  and  indifference  to  study.  The  custom  just  referred  to,  of 
(juestioning  the  students,  is  also  described  by  him  as  ^  an  arrange- 
‘  inent  well  worthy  of  imitation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  adapted  to  pre- 
vent  the  tedium  of  unbroken  lecturing;  to  assist  the  understanding 
‘  of  what  is  delivered  ;  and  to  increase  the  attention  of  the  hearers, 

‘  and  their  interest  in  the  subject,  simultaneously  with  their  con- 
‘  fidence  in  their  instructors.’  No  spiritual  superintendence  of  the 
students  takes  place,  although  such  as  belong  to  the  Reformed 
(Church  arc  required  to  bring  with  them  a  certificate  of  member¬ 
ship,  to  be  delivered  to  the  church  session  of  the  Reformed  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  University-town.  It  is  usual  for  theological 
students,  after  the  first  or  second  year,  to  undergo  examination 
for  the  degree  of  ‘  Candidate  of  Theology,’  after  which  they  are 
considered  as  invested  with  a  ])ortion  of  the  ministerial  character. 

In  order  to  this,  [they  must  have  preached  twice  at  least,  sub 
pracside  professore^  and  in  the  presence  of  the  students  of  the 
homiletic  class.  After  this  examination,  which  is  represented  as 
bringing  them  more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  Rro- 
fessors,  they  continue  their  studies  till  the  close  of  the  fourth 
year,  when  they  undergo  their  final  examination  before  the  ‘  Pro- 
‘  vincial  Direction,’  in  Old  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Church 
History,  Doctrinal  Theology  and  the  history  of  doctrines, 
(’hristian  Ethics,  Homiletics,  and  Pastoral  I’heology.  On  this 
occasion  they  arc  required  to  preach  another  probationary  ser¬ 
mon.  Those  candidates,  however,  who  intend  to  proceed  to  their 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Theology, — a  ])romotion  to  wnich  very  great 
importance  is  attached  in  Holland, — are  dispensed  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Direction  from  all  examinations  in  Exegesis  and  church 
history,  on  account  of  the  severe  trial  to  which  they  will  be 
subjected  on  that  occasion,  ann  of  the  dissertation  which  they 
will  then  have  to  deliver  and  defend  in  public.  It  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  mention,  that  the  zeal  of  the  students  in  every  branch  of 
study  is  very  greatly  promoted  by  small  scientific  societies  among 
themselves,  each  composed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  members,  who 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  read  and  discuss  dissertations  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  occasion.  I'ho  number  of  students  in  ltt27,  at 
Leyden,  was  5HfI,  of  whom  158  were  theologians;  at  Utrecht, 
488,  of  whom  169  were  theologians  ;  and  at  (Irdningen, 
whom  9-  were  theologians.  There  were  thus  in  that  year  419 
theological  students  at  those  three  universities,  principally  in 
connection  with  the  Reformed  church,— leaving  out  of  considera^ 
tion  those  who  were  ])ro8ccuting  their  studies,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  seminaries  of  the  other  denominations. 
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In  the  chapter  following  that  from  which  wc  have  extracted 
the  precetling  information,  Mr.  Fliedner  has  favoured  his  readers 
with  some  valuahle  thoughts  cm  the  state  of  practical  theological 
education  in  the  Prussian  universities.  Our  Author  here  a})- 
pears  to  \Qry  great  advantage,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian 
divine ;  inasmuch  as  writing,  as  he  does,  for  Germans,  he  has  for¬ 
borne  to  indulge  in  the  tem]>ting,  but  comparatively  unuseful 
commendation  of  the  scientific  excellence  of  their  institutions, 
and,  with  a  friendly  but  searching  hand,  has  endeavoured  to 

J>rol)c  the  deficiencies  in  their  ))ractical  arrangements.  In  us, 
lowevcr,  who  are  writing  for  readers  comparatively  ignorant  of 
the  fulness  of  scientific  provision  which  is  there  made  for  theolo¬ 
gical  students,  it  would  he  neither  just  nor  profitable  to  notice 
Mr.  Fliedner's  practical  suggestions,  without  affording  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  matter  he  has  passeil  over ;  and  wc  therefore  re¬ 
quest  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fidlowing  digest  of 
divinity  lectures  in  the  University  of  Halle,  for  a  single  semester. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Index  Lectionum,  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Pro-rector,  and  which  contains  a  list  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  to  Ikj  delivered  in  the  University,  from  the  25th  of  April 
to  the  17th  Se])teml>er,  in  the  present  year.  We  have  arranged 
the  Theological  lectures  under  the  four  general  heads  of  Exege- 
tical.  Historical,  Systematic,  and  Practical  Theology,  which  is 
the  division  most  generally  recognized  in  Germany,  and  have 
prefixed  to  the  first  division  such  lectures  of  a  subsidiary  charac¬ 
ter  as  were  given  in  the  same  semester  or  half-yearly  session. 

Intkoductory. 

On  Theological  Encyclopaedia,,  with  Methodological  Hints,  A 
course  on  the  objects  of  theological  study,  w’ith  advice  for 
commencing  students.  By  Dr.  Tholuck.  Twice  a  week. 

First  Division, — Execetical  Theology. 

With  the  subsidiary  courses  on  Biblical  Language,  Antiquities, 

and  Introduction. 

1.  Subsidiary  Lectures. 

1.  0/1  Hebrew  Grammar,  Two  Courses,  one  by  Professor 
Ucidiger,  comprising  three  lectures  in  each  week,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Semester,  and  another  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Tuch,  of  three  lectures  a  week. 

2.  Syriac  Grammar,  By  Dr.  Gesenius,  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

3.  Chaldee  Grammar,  By  Professor  Riidiger.  Twice  a  week, 
i.  Hebrew^  or  Bible  Antiquities,  By  Professor  Hddiger.  Five 
times  a  week. 
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ly^trtHiuvtion  to  the  Old  Tefttament.  Hv  Professor  Tucli. 
Five  times  a  week. 

.  II.  Fxkc'.etical  Lectituks. 

1.  On  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  On  Geneais^  and  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  Dr.  (iesonius. 
Five  times  a  week. 

2.  Joh.  Ity  Professor  Utklij^er.  Five  times. 

B.  The  Son^  of  Stdotnon.  By  Professor  Tueli.  Once. 

I*.  Isaiah.  By  Professor  Tucli.  P'ive  times. 

5.  The  Messiafiie  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Dr. 
Fritzsche.  Twice. 

n.  On  the  New  Testament. 

1.  On  the  Gospels^  synoptiealtp  c.\  pounded.  By  Dr.  AV^egs- 
cheidcr.  Five  times. 

2.  The  Gospel  of  John.  By  Dr.  Tholuck.  'riircc  times. 

.3.  On  the  Hvan^elical  Ilistort/  of  the  I^assion  and  Resurrection 
of  Chnst.  By  Dr.  Wegscli cider.  Once. 

4.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  Professor  Diihnc.  T'otir 
times. 

5.  The  Epistles  to  the  Galatia?is,  Ephesians^  a7id  Colossians. 
By  Dr.  Tholuck.  Three  times. 

().  On  Select  Passap^es  of  PauVs  Epistles ;  in  exegctical  and 
homiletico-practical  lectures.  By  Dr.  Marks.  Once  or 
twice. 

Under  this  division,  Dr.  Fritzsche  offers  to  exercise  students 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  'Pestament. 

Seeond  Division. — Historical  U'heology. 

1.  General  History  of  Christianity. 

1.  On  the  History  of  Reli^mi  a7id  the  Christia^i  Churchy 
from  the  commencement,  till  the  most  recent  times.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Diihnc.  Twice;  with  repetitions  and  examinations 
four  times  a  week. 

2.  On  the  same  Subject^  till  the  Aye  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Secepith.  Two  courses,  one  by  Dr.  Gesenius,  and  another  by 
Dr.  Thilo ;  both  six  times  a  week. 

II.  History  of  Doctrines. 

1.  On  the  Universal  History  of  Doctrmes.  By  Dr.  Ullmann. 
Six  times  a  week,  with  reixjtitions  and  examinations  at  times 
to  be  announced. 

2.  On  the  reeefit  History  of  Doctrmes.  By  Dr.  Ullmann. 
Twice. 
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3.  On  the  History  of  more  recent  Theology,  By  Dr.  Tholuck. 

1  wicc. 

Third  Division. — Systkmatic  Theology. 

1.  On  Christian  Doctrines,  Two  courses  :  one  by  Dr.  Fritzsclic, 
six  times  a  week,  witlj  rejH'titions  and  examinations ;  another 
by  Dr.  Tholuck,  five  times. 

2.  On  Christian  Ethics.  By  Dr.  Wegscheidcr.  Five  times  a 
week. 

Fourth  Division. — Pkactical  Theology. 

1.  Catechetics.  By  Professor  Franckc.  Three  times  a  week, 
witli  public  cateelietical  exercises  twice  a  week.  Also  by  Dr. 
Wagnitz,  twice. 

2.  Liturgies.  No  course  announced. 

3.  Homiletics.  By  Dr.  Marks.  Five  times. 

4.  Pastoral  Office.  No  course  on  the  general  subject,  but  on  the 
special  branch  of  the 

Art  of  teaching  the  Young  in  Schools  and  Families. 
By  Dr.  Fritzsche,  three  times;  also  by  Dr.  Nicmeyer, 
twice.  Also, 

The  History  of  Didactics.  By  Dr.  Nicmeyer.  Once. 

5.  Church  Law.  No  Course. 

From  tliis  list  it  will  appear  that  there  arc  between  thirty  and 
forty  courses  of  lectures,  (with  the  re])etitions  more  than  forty,) 
on  various  topics  of  divinity,  of  which  the  principjil  consist  of 
live  or  even  six  lectures  in  each  week,  thus  affording  nearly  IfKl 
or  120  lectures  on  a  single  subject  in  the  course  of  a  single 
semester.  Besides  these  j)ublic  lectures,  private  instructions  are 
also  given  in  almost  every  branch  at  their  own  houses,  by  pro¬ 
fessors  and  a  numerous  class  of  young  men  who  have  passed 
their  examinations  and  are  qualifying  for  professorships.  It  is  by 
them,  ]>rineipally,  that  the  routine  of  grammar  learning,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  oriental  dialects,  is  communicated.  The  catechetical 
exercises  are  held  in  the  church.  In  addition  to  the  classes 
ojH'ned  by  particular  j)rofessors  for  the  sake  of  repetition  and 
examination  u])on  their  own  lectures,  or  those  of  other  teachers, 
there  is  a  regular  and  'permanent  ])rovision  made  for  exercises  of 
every  kind,  in  the  royal  theological  seminary,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  itself.  This  is  di^ 
tributed  into  six  de])artments,  each  one  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  a  professor  w  ho  has  made  the  department  his  particular 
study.  Thus,  Dr.  (iesenius  presides  in  the  department  of  Old 
'J'estament  Exegesis,  Dr.  W’egscheider  in  that  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  Dr.  'I'hilo  directs  the  historical  seminary.  Dr.  Thoiuck 
that  of  systematic  theology  ;  Dr.  Marks  and  Dr.  Fritzsche  con- 
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iluct  the  honiilctical  and  catechetical  departments.  ITnder  the 
superintendence  and  correction  of  the*?e  eminent  scholars,  men, 
scientifically  sj>oakiiij]r,  among  the  most  distinguisheil  of  tlic  age, 
the  students  are  exercised  in  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
illustrating  or  discussing  topics  of  historical  and  systematic  di¬ 
vinity,  in  ])reachiiig,  and  in  catechising  children. 

IVhen  it  is  rememlH'red,  that  this  is  the  ])rovision  for  hut  a  single 
half.y  ear ;  that  the  ])rofessors  make  it  their  business  so  to  arrange 
and  vary  their  subjects,  that  the  students  may  have  every  branch 
of  theological  knowledge  presented  to  them  in  succession  ;  that 
their  lime  of  attendance  on  the  university  lectures  comprises  six 
such  semesters,  after  which  they  must  continue  their  studies, 
cither  privately  or  continuing  to  hear  lectures,  for  another  year, 
before  they  can  l)c  examined  for  the  degree  of  ‘  Candidate  in 
‘  Theology  it  will  be  at  once  ])erceive(l,  how  elaborate  is  the 
mechanism  whereby  the  means  of  a  scientific  education  in  di¬ 
vinity  are  afforded  to  the  young  men  of  (iermany 

We  may  now  more  fairly  notice  the  defects  which  our  Author 
has  deemed  it  necessary  to  point  out,  and  the  methods  hy  which 
he  l)elicvcs  an  adequate  remedy  may  be  applied  to  them.  The 
former  are,  summarily  speaking,  two.  There  is  absolutely  no 
provision  made  for  any  moral  or  religious  oversight  of  even  theo¬ 
logical  students ;  this  is  our  Author^'s  first  complaint,  llis  second 


♦  It  will,  of  course,  be  iinderst(XKi  that,  in  our  commendation  of  the 
machinery  of  instruction  in  Germany,  we  refer  to  the  quantity,  variety, 
and  scientific  character  of  its  supplies.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  To 
commend  the  quality  of  it  as  a  whole,  in  either  a  moral  or  religious  refer¬ 
ence,  is  impossible.  But  on  this  subject  we  need  not  dwell.  In  further 
illiistrati(m  tif  the  system  of  lecturing,  we  may  observe,  that  the  exe- 
getical  course  of  Gest*nius  occupies  two  years,  or  four  semesters,  and 
comj)rises  Genesis,  with  parts  of  the  IVntateuch,  .Job,  the  Psalms,  and 
Isaiah.  Wegseheider,  also,  on  the  New  Testament,  is  finished  in  the 
s;rme  time.  Dr.  Marks  usually  takes  up  Liturgies  every  winter 
semester,  and  Homiletics  every  summer.  Dr.  Tlntluck,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  semester,  had  illustrated  the  two  Epistles  to  the  (Winthians, 
and  given  a  course  on  (hiristian  Ihhics,  thus  proceeding  regularly  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  taking  one  principal  branch  of  the  systematic 
division  every  session.  Through  this  regijarity,  students  are  gri»atly 
assisted  in  laying  out  their  plan  of  study,  and  can  generally  decide 
l>oth  upon  the  courses  they  prefer  to  hear,  and  the  order  of  hearing 
them.  The  course  on  Thcohttical  Enctfclopa'ilui  is  designed  to  give  u 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  study,  with  advices  on  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  and  prcq)er  order  of  each  branch  ;  and  that  no  student  who  com¬ 
mences  his  theological  career  at  Halle  mav  be  destitute  of  suitable 
assistance  on  this  jKiint,  it  is  the  custom  of  l)r.  Tholuck  to  rej)eat  his 
course  ujHjn  that  subject  every  session. 
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is,  that  the  arrangements  for  practically  qualifying  them  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  arc  exceeilingly  meagre  and  inefficient. 
Ue.stricttHl  as  we  are  for  room,  we  can  say  no  more  in  reference  to 
the  former  charge,  than  that  the  evils  resulting  from  the  alleged 
deliciency  are  very  ]>oweH’ully  stated  hy  our  Author;  and  express 
our  regret,  founded  on  ]XTsiuial  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the 
evil  remains  unremedied  until  the  ])resent  hour.  The  second, 
however,  it  is  imj>ossihle  to  ]iass  hy  so  lightly,  l>ecause  it  includes 
several  particulars  deserving  of  attention  in  our  own  theological 
institutions.  Tuder  this  head,  for  instance,  are  s|>ecified,  1st, 
the  undue  cultivation  of  the  synthetical  form  of  preaching,  to  the 
neglect  of  other  more  simple,  more  impressive,  and  more  useflil 
forms,  especially  that  of  practical  hihlc-e\]>i)sition.  2dly,  The 
neglect  of  preparation  for  giving  ]nihlic  instruction  hy  catechising, 
whence  catechising  itself  has  fallen  into  decay  even  in  country 
parishes,  as  in  the  times  Ik  fore  S|H'ner.  .‘Idly,  fhe  want  of  any 
a]>pro}>riate  ])ractical  }>reparation  for  the  cure  of  souls,  especiallv 
those  of  the  sick  and  poor.  Ithly,  The  prevailing  ignorance  w  hich 
is  ])ermitted  as  to  the  constitution  (»f  the  Church,  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  relation  to  Church  matters,  othly.  The  neglect  of 
instruction  in  psalmody.  (Ithly,  That  of  exercising  the  students, 
under  professional  guidance,  in  the  visitation  and  inspection  of 
schools.  ^  omission  of  all  advice  and  information,  on  the 

part  of  tlie  ])rofessors,  as  to  the  character  of  such  practical  reli¬ 
gious  hooks  as  arc  in  most  extensive  circulation,  and  have  the 
greatest  intluence,  and  the  indication  of  such  as  might  he  most 
usefully  recommended  and  circulated  in  the  course  of  their  future 
ministry.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the.se  particulars,  there  are  some 
which  have  a  s]>ocial  referi'iice  to  the  duties  of  Lutheran  and 
Uefonneil  pastors  in  Pnissia ;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
jX'rliajis  not  one  which  does  not  ]>oint  out  a  direction  in  which  an 
extension  of  our  ov'r.  practical  th.coh'gical  instructions  might  not 
I>e  ]>rotitahly  made. 

AVe  sh.all  first  notice,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Fliedner,  the  special 
reference  of  these  j)artieulars  to  the  duties  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Ueformed  clergy,  now  denominated  the  clergy  of  the  United 
Lvaugelical  Church.  While  it  may  he  truly  said  that,  with  rt*- 
ganl  to  all  of  them,  ihe  practical  deficiency  is  obviously  greater 
than  it  is  among  ourselves,  the  fifth  and  sixth  have  a  ix'culiar 
reference  to  the  eircumstanci‘>  of  the  country.  It  is  well  known, 
iliat  in  the  Prussian  dominions  there  is  a  considerable  mixture  of 
religicms,  r(|iiallv  established  hy  law*,  and  equally  sup]>orted  by 
the  State.  'I'ius  is  owing  to  the  gradual  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia  by  conquest  and  hereditary  succession.  In  the  earliest 
|x>ssessions  of  tlie  Prussian  crown,  i.  e.  the  province  of  Prussia 
Pnqx'r,  and  the  March  o\'  llrandenburg,  the  reformed  religion 
prcvailetl  most  tMcnslvtlv.  thmigh  Lutheranism  was  at  the  same 
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time  widely  disseminated.  In  such  of  its  possessions  as  hare 
at  different  times  been  tom  from  Saxony,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
mention,  that  the  principles  of  the  Saxon  Reformer  were  most 
rigidly  and  exclusively  maintained.  Silesia,  at  the  time  that  it 
was  w  rested  from  Austria  by  Freileric  the  Secoiul,  was,  we  bo- 
lieve,  w  holly  Catholic ;  the  majority  are  still  so.  And  the  same 
may  lie  said  with  regard  to  the  Rhine-provinces,  the  last  UTritory, 
witli  tile  exception  of  what  was  separated  from  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  has  come  under  the 
authority  of  the  Prussian  King.  In  all  these  acquisitions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  inviolability  of  the  existing  religion  has  been  conceded, 
as  a  contrary  course  would  obviously  have  threateneii  the  loss  of 
them  ;  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass,  that,  under  one  monarchy, 
the  most  opposite  religions  are  not  merely  tolerated,  but  provided 
for.  To  dissent  from  any  one  of  them,  that  is,  to  leave  any  re- 
cognized  sect,  without  going  over  to  one  of  the  others,  is  punish¬ 
able  by  law,  though  the  c.xcliange  of  any  one  of  them  for  another 
is  permitted ;  as  it  is,  also,  to  belong  to  any  one  of  them,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  (irofess  infidelity  in  the  most  open  manner. 
Happy  freedom  !  where  one  may  roam  at  large  upon  the  ‘  king's 
highway  \  from  Protestantism  to  Romanism,  and  hack  again; 
but  where,  if  any  religious  inquirers  imagine  that  they  have  found, 
in  the  principles  and  ])ractice  of  any  non-recognized  church, 
something  nearer  than  both  of  them  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
and  act  on  their  Ci>nvictions,  the  strong  arm  of  law  soon  makes 
them  feel  that  the  King  does  not  see  as  they  do,  and  that  if  they 
thus  climb  “  over  the  wall  into  the  sheep-fold,''  they  must  be  dealt 
with  as  “thieves  and  robbers."*  It  is  obvious,  however,  from 


*  I'he  public;  we  iK'lieve,  arc  not  altogether  uninformed  us  to  the 
atrocious  exercise  of  civil  |Hiwer,  not  only  circa  sacra,  but  in  sacris, 
which  has  l)eeii,  during  the  last  few  years,  put  forth  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  with  regard  to  th<»se  of  his  subjects  who  remain  attached  to 
the  Lutheran  religion,  according  to  its  original  constitution.  The 
King,  himself  a  meinlK*r  of  the  Reformed  Church,  therefore,  so  fur  as 
regards  the  greater  jM»rtion  of  his  own  dominions,  a  dissenter  from  the 
prevailing  religion,  determines  that  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  con¬ 
fessions  shall  Ih;  henceforth  united  in  one,  and  seeks  to  effect  his  ob¬ 


ject,  by  forcing  on  the  members  of  l>oth  churches,  a  liturgy  offensive 
to  both.  The  Reformed,  contrary  to  all  previous  usage,  must  worship 
lH‘h»re  an  altar  decorated  with  a  crucifix  and  lighted  candles,  und  use 
white  wine  and  wafers  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  the 
Lutherans  must  consent  to  seethe  ordinance  stripped  of  what,  in  their 
deep  conviction,  (however  ernmeously,  is  no  matter,  so  far  us  regards 
the  exercise  of  outward  force  in  relation  to  it,)  constitutes  its  cnksential 
character  as  a  Christian  feast,  the  recognized  real  presence  of  the  body 
and  bliKsl  of  Ciirist.  'i'hus,  because  they  cannot  sec  as  the  Kin^  sees, 
not  on  the  }>oint  of  forsaking  one  couununion  for  another,  but  in  the 
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this  view  of  the  existing  state  of  tilings,  that  the  relation  in 
which  the  different  ('onfessions  stand  to  eacli  other,  is  one  of  ctm- 
sideraldc  difficulty ;  and  hence  the  very  great  importance  of  the 
knowU'dge  of  church  constitution  and  the  laws,  not  only  ‘  in 
‘  arirrnV  bi  t  cirva  sarra^  to  a  clergyman,  that  he  may  know 
what  is  safe  and  what  is  not ;  for  even  in  passing  from  one  recog¬ 
nized  confession  to  another,  there  are  certain  formalities  to  Ik* 
observed.  The  sixth  ])articular  is  also  important,  (l^russia  lK*ing, 
as  is  well  known,  |K*culiarly  distinguished  by  her  schools,)  Iwcause 
every  pastor  is,  ex  officio^  ])rincipul  director  of  such  as  are  esta¬ 
blished  in  his  parish. 

As  regards  ourselves,  also,  we  have  said  that  there  is  much  in 
tliesc  suggestions  which  is  deserving  of  attention.  The  duties  of 
the  congregational  ]>astor  refer  themselves  to  three  principal 
classes,  each  sulH^rdinate  to,  and  dependent  on,  one  of  the  three 
great  offices  of  our  exalted  Mediator  ;  viz.  the  duties  relating  to 
the  worship  of  (iod  ;  those  connected  with  the  instruction  of  the 
faithful — to  which  class  is  aj>])ended,  as  a  necessary  preliminary, 
the  preaching  of  the  (iospel  for  the  production  of  repentance  and 
faith ;  and  the  duty  of  governing  the  C'luirch.  4'o  the  first  of 
these  classes  belongs  the  fifth  particular  above  mentioned ;  to  the 
second,  the  first,  second,  and  seventh  ;  to  the  third,  the  remaining 
three ;  and  the  order  which  they  here  take  appears  to  us,  u|K)n 
the  whole,  the  hest  in  which  we  can  consider  them. 

As  to  the  neglect  of  instruction  in  1‘salmody,  as  a  hranch  of 
education  for  the  (’hristian  ministry,  our  Author  acknowledges, 
that,  if  this  he  deferred  till  the  university  course,  it  will,  in  most 
cases,  come  too  late.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  earlier  musical 
studies  are  entered  upon,  the  hitter,  whether  they  be  vocal  or 
instrumental.  Still,  as  to  the  former,  if  a  student  have  a  tolerable 
voice  and  good  ear,  it  will  Ik*  by  no  means  difficult  to  him,  with¬ 
out  any  very  great  sacrifice  of  time,  to  attain  such  a  proficiency 
in  the  reading  and  ex]>ression  of  church  music,  as  w  ill  enable  him 
to  superintend  the  psalmody  of  the  congregation  !.i  a  very  credit¬ 
able  and  useful  manner.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  ho 
should  lead  it,  either  by  instrument  or  by  voice;  but  it  is  certainly 


.siUTod  matter  of  adhering  to  the  worship  and  religion  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  their  assemblies  are  to 
Ik*  ohstrneted  in  their  religimis  services  hv  armed  soldiery ;  jvastors  are 
to  he  forctnl  upon  them  against  their  will,  to  constrain  them  to  a  re¬ 
nunciation  of  their  dearest  rights ;  their  ministers  are  to  Ik;  ejected, 
imprisoned,  and  banished  ;  and  happy  do  such  account  themselves,  as, 
leaving  their  native  land,  and  all  the  associations  of  antiquity,  are  able 
to  seek  (as  did  two  faithful  pastors,  in  the  course  of  this  prcsi*nt 
autumn,  with  *1(^1  t>f  their  parishioners)  an  asylum  for  themselves  and 
their  ri*ligiou,  in  one  of  the  Australian  M;ttlemcnts  of  Great  Britain. 
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the  duty  of  every  pastor  to  prt'side  over  and  regulate  the  whole 
external  form  of  the  devotions  of  the  church,  and  to  see  that  the 
choral  portions  of  them  harmonize  with  and  elevate  the  spirit  of 
the  rest  We  think  it  by  no  means  proper  that  the  minister 
should  leave  the  choice  of  the  hymns,  as  some  do,  to  any  other 
])erson,  however  pious  or  judicious;  for,  granting  that  the  selection 
made  be  uiiexce})tionable  in  itself,  which  is  not  always  the  case, 
propriety  requires  that  the  whole  service  should  stand  in  such  a 
close  and  consistent  harmony  of  parts,  that  it  may  serve  as  the 
vehicle  of  one  continued  and  ascending  How  of  devotion.  Jkit 
who  can  forecast  or  arrange  tliis  like  the  minister,  Injfore  whose 
eye  not  only  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation,  but  the  ])rc- 
viously  selected  scripture  lessons,  the  topic  of  exposition  or  dis¬ 
course,  and  the  order  of  the  devotions,  will,  if  lie  have  been 
mindful  of  his  duty,  all  lie  in  a  duly  meditated  and  digested  form 
of  previous  preparation  ?  And  if  the  minister  select  the  hymn, 
why  should  he  not,  if  competent,  select  the  tune,  (for  how  often 
is  the  spirit  and  expression  of  a  hymn  and  of  a  service  destroyed, 
through  the  mal -adjustment  of  the  tunc  by  one  who  could  not 
seize  their  6]>irit!)  and,  if  not  competent,  why  should  he  not 
become  so  ?  or  why,  at  any  rate,  should  not  the  student  who  is 
])rcparing  for  the  sacred  oHice  have  the  means  of  liecoining  so 
put  within  his  reach,  and  be  ex]>ected,  if  he  have  voice  and  car, 
to  avail  himself  of  them  ?  We  lielievc  that,  were  a  good  organ 
considered  as  an  indis|Knsable  requisite  of  our  divinity  halls,  and 
singing-lessons  for  one  or  tw’o  hours  in  each  wxek  to  be  given 
with  its  aid  to  our  divinity  students  by  a  competent  master,  we 
should  find  that  many  years  would  not  have  elapsed,  liefore  an 
entire  revival  and  reformation  had  taken  place  in  the  choral  de¬ 
votions  of  our  whole  denomination. 

As  to  the  deficiency  complained  of  in  reference  to  preparation 
for  the  functions  of  public  religious  instruction,  the  first  desire 
ex])re8sed  is,  that  instruction  should  lie  given,  and  exercises  re¬ 
quired,  not  only  in  the  synthetical, — or,  as  we  in  England  often 
call  it,  the  topical — form  of  preaching,  but  in  addresses  suitable 
for  baptismal  and  sacramental  occasions,  sermons  in  a  familiar 
homiletic  form,  and  simple  practical  expositions  of  sections  of  the 
divine  word.  On  the  imjiortance  of  interchanging  ex))osition 
with  synthetical  preaching,  and  on  the  distinction  between  that 
mode  of  exposition  which  is  conducive  to  edification,  and  which 
he  here  intends,  and  the  learned  exjwsition  of  the  professors, 
to  which  the  students  are  accustomed,  our  Author  makes  some 
observations  well  deserving  {XTUsal.  Indeed,  the  following  ob-^ 
scrvatiqns,  coming  from  a  modem  German  |>en,  are  interesting  in 
a  very  high  degree. 

*  That  this  analytical  manner  of  preaching,  and  simple,  popular,  and 
practical  method  of  interpreting  the  holy  scriptures,  has  secured  an 
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iocumparably  greater  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  delight  in  its  con- 
teiitA,  in  times  when  ministers  have  cultivated  them,  and  will  again  do 
it,  if,  through  their  revival,  the  synthetical  form  of  preaching,  which 
has  so  served  the  cause  of  Bible-ignorancc,  and  fostered  such  a  want  of 
interest  in  the  Scriptures,  were  but  restricted  to  occasions  and  subjects 
to  which  it  is  principally  suitable,  is  as  little  questionable,  as  that  the 
former  are  in  reality  much  more  difficult  to  attain  than  the  latter  is. 

‘  To  attain  them,  indeed,  something  more  is  necessary  than  that 
learned  exegesis  which,  however  useful  and  even  indispensable  in  its 
place,  is,  unhappily,  the  only  exegesis  which  is  taught  at  the  uni¬ 
versities.  An  essential  requisite  hereto  is  the  teaching  of  a  style  of 
exposition,  simple  in  its  character,  and  having  for  its  object  the  prac¬ 
tical  life  of  the  hearer,  and  the  edification  and  sanctification  of  his 
soul ;  and  which,  without  any  display  of  philosophical,  philological,  or 
theological  learning,  or  the  bringing  Ibrword  of  learned  opinions,  hy- 
t)othesi‘8,  citations,  and  such  like,  illustrates  the  Bible- text  principally 
by  itsidf,  and  endeavours,  in  the  spirit  and  on  the  model  of  a  S|)ener 
or  a  Francke,  to  render  the  Bible-history  and  Bible-doctrine  fruitful 
to  the  hearers’  hearts.  For,  is  it  necessary  that  these  hearers,  as  future 
preachers  and  teachers,  should  be  qualified  to  state  intelligibly,  and 
render  impressive  and  profitable  to  their  congregations,  the  practical 
doctrines  respecting  sin  and  reconciliation,  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the 
law  and  grace,  ri'generation  and  sanctification,  around  which  the  prac- 
*tical  ex|M>sition  of  the  Scripture  revolves  as  on  its  poles ;  os  necessary 
is  it  that  themselves  should  first  have  drunk  deeply  into  their  spirit, 
ami  ex{)erienced  the  truth  of  them  in  their  own  souls.  Else  do  these 
things  continue  to  them,  however  able  they  may  be  as  expounders  of 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  {is  utter  foolishness  as  was  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
generation  at  first  to  Nicodemus.  For  the  natural  man  understandeth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Of  course  it  is  obvious,  that  be 
who  is  to  l)c  intrusted  with  the  initiation  of  young  theologians  into  this 
exercise,  should  himself  be  exjwrimentally  conversiint  with  these 
things,  if,  with  renunciation  of  all  fleshly  wisdom,  he  would  unfold 
their  depth  and  their  importance  to  his  scholars,  engage  their  hearts  as 
well  as  their  niidiTstandings,  and  prt*serve  the  exercise  from  degene¬ 
rating  into  an  empty  and  insipid  prattle,  having  “  the  form  of  godliness 
without  the  |K)Wcr  thereof.** 

‘  It  is  by  no  means  ncct'ssnry,  however,  that  in  these  expositions  the 
original  t«mgui*s  should  l>e  disregarded.  Much  rather,  by  means  of  it, 
will  a  more  ardent  interest  in  the  study  of  them  be  awakened,  as  the 
example  of  Sjjencr  and  Francke  has  already  demonstrated.  Why, 
then,  should  not  their  biblical  exercises,  {cjccrclUitiones  biblical,  or  col^ 
Ifgia  biblivay)  wherein  the  elder  students  were  permitted  to  exercise 
themst'lves  in  practical  exposition,  be  restored  to  life?* 

Vol.  II.,  pp.  210— 213. 

As  to  Catechising,  to  which  our  Authors  second  complaint 
refers,  he  acknowleilges  that  the  theory  of  the  exercise  is  perhaps 
suflicicntly  illustrated,  hut  contends  for  the  necessity  of  practically 
engaging  in  it  during  the  years  of  academical  study,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  cx|>crienced  professor  or  minister.  *  To 
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*  witness  the  catechetical  exercises  of  such  a  teacher,  is,'  says  ht, 

‘  good  and  necessary as  may  be  done,  for  instance,  at  Bonn, 

‘  where  Professor  Sack  holds  a  public  catechism  every  month,  on 

*  some  Lord’s  day  afternoon,  generally  on  a  section  of  the  Bible ; 

‘  — but,  after  all,  the  self-exercising  of  the  theologian  will  always 
‘  continue  to  be  the  main  point,  and  he  must  seek  to  acquire 

*  facility  and  skill  in  it,  by  private  catechising  in  his  study,  as 
^  well  as  public  catechising  in  the  church.' 

Owing,  probably,  to  the  introduction  of  Lord’s-day  evening 
services,  and  the  general  establishment  of  sabbath  schools, — both 
of  them  important,  necessary,  and  valuable  arrangements,  wc 
acknowledge, — there  is,  perhaps,  no  particular  in  which  the  customs 
of  our  religious  forefathers  have  received  so  sensible  an  injury  as 
this,  both  pastoral  and  family  catechisings  having,  very  unde¬ 
servedly,  fallen  into  comparative — might  we  not  say,  general  ? — 
neglect.  Wc  venture  most  respectfully  to  offer  to  the  notice,  not 
only  of  students,  but  also  of  ministers  and  parents,  the  following 
extract  from  the  Lectionea  Paraneikee  of  the  admirable  Aug. 
Hermann  Francke,  well  known  as  tlie  founder  of  the  Orphan 
House  at  Halle,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians 
and  zealous  pastors  of  any  age  or  country. 

'  Students  will  afterwards  discover,  in  the  course  of  their  official 
experience,  that,  even  after  they  have  been  preaching  from  year  to 
year,  many  of  their  hearers  retain  as  little  of  what  they  have  preached, 
nay,  even  of  things  which  they  have  a  hundred  times  repeated,  as  if 
they  had  never  in  their  lifetime  heard  a  syllable  about  them ;  and  all 
this  is  the  consequence  of  a  dearth  of  catechising.  For,  it  not  being 
the  aistom  to  hold  examinations  on  sermons,  as  is  done  with  respect  to 
school  lessons,  that  takes  place  always  in  congregations,  which  occurs  in 
schools  when  the  regular  examinations  have  been  n^lected.  Hlany 
seem  to  have  so  little  retentive  power,  that  by  the  time  a  sentence  is 
uttered  they  have  already  forgotten  it ;  strange  thoughts  intermingle 
with  what  they  hear,  and  the  whole  connection  is  aestroyed.  Thus 
they  obtain  no  insight  into  the  method  (f  salvation.  The  minister  will 
tind  no  elfectual  remedy  or  preventive  against  this  but  catechisinn 
Therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest  importaucc,  not  only  in  schools,  but 
also  in  connection  with  preaching,  that  catechetical  instruction  should 
be  communicated.  Even  in  sermons,  references  should  be  continually 
made  to  the  catechism. f  Let,  however,  students  of  theology  have 

•  A  remedy,  we  suppose,  as  regards  both  old  and  young ;  a  pre¬ 
ventive  principally  as  regards  the  latter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when 
adult  catechising  cannot  be  cstablisheil,  the  catechising  of  the  young, 
in  the  presence  of  the  old,  is  very  serviceable  to  the  latter. 

f  The  allusion  is  here,  to  the  afternoon  preachings  in  the  church, 
which,  in  the  Lutheran  churches  of  old,  were  on  the  Catechism  o 
Luther,  and,  in  the  Iteformed  churches,  on  tlic  Heidelberg  Catechism 
and  which,  in  the  days  of  Spener  ami  Fninckc,  were  greatly  negloctetl. 
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.pa88Ctl  several  yearn  ut  this  university,  [Ilullc,]  and  heard  courses  on 
every  branch  of  divinity,  if  they  have  not  learned  to  aitechise,  they 
will  still  remain  disqualified  for  one  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  the 
ministry, — a  disqualification  which  will  in  no  small  degree  hinder  the 
success  of  all  their  labours.  Men  of  understanding  will  prize  their 
learning  so  far  only  as  it  is  cajxjfde  if  being  turned  to  good  account^ 
and  solid  usefulness  is  seen  to  flow  from  it*  Lect.  Parain.  IV.  227, 
seqq.,  cited  by  Mr.  Fliedner,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  218,  219. 

Of  Mr.  FlicdncFs  observations  on  the  necessity  under  which  a 
Christian  pastor  lies,  of  being  acquainted  with  the  characU*r  of 
such  religious  books  as  are  in  most  extensive  circulation,  and  of 
knowing  which  art^  most  deserving  of  perusal,  the  following 
appear  to  us  particularly  judicious  and  interesting.  He  has  just 
stated,  that  when  a  general  thirst  after  knowledge  has  l>een  ex¬ 
cited,  the  |)astor  is  to  blame  if  lie  do  not  avail  himself  of  it,  and 
direct  it  into  a  religious  channel.  He  then  adds : — 

*  He  can,  however,  do  this  only  in  proportion  as  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  most  useful  ])0|)ular  writings  on  religious  subjects ;  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  much  more  diHicult  to  acquire  than  men  usually  think.  For  no 
professor  has  imparted  any  advice  to  him  on  the  subject ;  no  theoretical 
or  practical  course  of  lectures  has  given  him  the  necessary  information. 
Here  again  applies  what  Francke  long  ago  said  ;  “  That  wliich  we  re¬ 
quire  in  our  profession  every  day  of  our  life,  is  never  taught  us  at  the 
university.**  Upon  hundreds  of  books,  in  every  department  of  science, 
which  the  theologian  neither  reads  nor  sees  in  all  his  life,  he  receives 
ample  information  ;  [so  much  the  better,  he  then  can  form  an  idea 
how  far  he  may  s;ifely  disjwnse  with  them  ;]  but  as  to  those  iKHiks  by 
means  of  which  he  might  every  day  be  dispensing  food  to  the  hungry 
in  his  congregation,  not  the  smallest  information  is  given  to  him  in  any 
lecture  whatever. 

‘  Here,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  superintendence  of  a  university 

Public  exercises  on  the  Catechisms  of  tlie  Westminster  Assembly  were 
fonnerly  very  common  in  England  ;  and  the  names  of  Shower,  Lye, 
Vincent,  ami  D(M)littlc  have  descended  to  posterity,  as  eminently  use¬ 
ful  in  such.  Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  the 
interesting  fact  connected  with  one  of  Mr.  Shower's  catechetical 
exercises,  in  relation  to  the  question  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism  on 
Effectual  Calling.  Should  any  minister  have  felt  at  a  loss  in  seeking  for 
a  work  ndapti*d  to  the  public  instruction  of  intelligent  young  jiersons,  in 
the  present  day,  we  w'ould  suggest,  that,  after  the  examination  of  all 
the  catechisms,  l>oth  Pritish  and  foreign,  which  we  have  been  able  to 
collect,  we  am  cordially  recommend  the  larger  one  of  the  late  Mr. 
(Pbb,  of  Ilanff,  entitled,  “  The  First  Principles  of  Religion,’*  &c.,  of 
which  our  copy  is  the  third  improved  edition,  in  12mo.,  as  entitled  to  a 
aireful  consideration.  The  late  excellent  Richard  Watson's  Conversa¬ 
tions  for  the  Young,  have  also,  to  our  knowledge,  been  particularly 
useful  in  private  classes. 
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^tor  is  ncccssar)%  who,  ''well  instructed  unto  the  Kingdom  of 
1  leaven,"  can  impart  to  his  disciples,  "  out  of  his  own  treasure,  things 
new  and  old," — can  acquaint  them  with  the  best  books  of  devotion  and 
piety,  and  with  the  most  interesting  religious  publications,  as  well  for 
the  common  people  as  for  educated  persons,  and  even  the  best  tracts 
for  distribution.  Such  an  adviser  would  promote  at  the  same  time 
both  the  sharpening  of  their  judgement  ana  the  elevation  of  their  feel¬ 
ings,  by  putting  such  writings  into  their  hands,  that  after  careful  pe- 
rus:d,  they  mignt  impart  to  him  their  judgement  upon  them,  how  far 
and  in  wliat  respect  they  are  to  be  recommended,  to  what  circle  of 
readers,  and  for  what  step  of  cultivation  they  are  adapted.  Thus 
would  they  be  preserved  either  from  blind  prepossession  or  blind  pre¬ 
judice,  feelings  which  often  work  unconsciously  in  the  youthful  mind ; 
be  convinced  how  strict  a  scrutiny  is  necessary  before  lK>oks  are  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  a  recommendation,  and  how  unsafe  it  often  is  to  trust  the 
current  opinions  in  their  favour  ;  and  especially  learn  to  profit  by  the 
suggestions  made  to  every  prudent  unuerstanding  by  tne  admitted 
fact,  that,  of  all  religious  publications,  those  which  arc  clothed  in  an 
historical  form  meet  with  the  most  general  acceptance.* 

Vol.  II.,  pp.  243,  244. 

Should  any  persons  think  these  remarks  less  valuable  in  England 
than  in  Germany,  inasmuch  as  we  have  tract-socictics, whose  com¬ 
mittees  sift  very  carefully  all  the  matter  which  they  publish ; 
while  we  acknowledge  the  great  merit  of  the  Religious  Tract  So¬ 
ciety  in  this  practical  respect,  and  own  that  from  their  list  the 
Christian  pastor  may  select  works  adapted  to  the  edification  of 
perhaps  every  class  of  character  which  comes  within  his  influence; 
still,  this  does  not  meet  the  necessity  under  which  he  lies,  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  works  published  by  others, 
whether  private  individuals  or  societies,  nor  does  it  even  supersede 
the  necessity  of  knowing  for  what  classes  their  publications  are 
adapted.  Miscellaneous  reading  is,  we  have  often  been  led  to  think, 
almost  as  prejudicial  as  the  reading  of  error ;  not  in  itself,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  much  more  common  and  disregarded,  while  it 
equally  overlooks  the  end  of  reading,  which  is  progressive  edifi¬ 
cation.  As  to  erroneous  reading,  however,  wc  state  nothing  above 
our  conviction,  when  we  say,  that  every  country  minister  ought  to 
know',  if  possible,  the  character  of  the  principal  books  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge; — the  “Whole  Duty 
of  Man,’’  for  instance,  the  “  Pious  Parishioner  Instructed,”  and 
such  books,  on  account  of  the  mischievous  influence  they  have 
over  the  agricultural  population.  Nor  does,  in  our  opinion,  a 
due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public  sanction  the  renub- 
lication  even  of  standard  books  written  in  illustration  and  defence 
of  important  truths,  (such,  for  instance,  as  many  of  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Owen,)  without  some  indications  of  the  many  erroneous 
applications  of  Scripture  in  which  they  abound.  If  any  person 
is  ignorant  to  what  an  extent  this  misapplication  reaches  in  some 
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very  intCTwrting,  valuable,  and  widely  spread  hooks,  we  know 
nothing  which  would  much  more  astonish  him,  than  a  repuhlication 
of  Halyhurton’s  l.ifc,  with  notes  to  indicate  and  rectify  the  in¬ 
stances  discoverable  there.  Every  student  should,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  on  leaving  the  academy,  be  familiar  with  the  peculiarities 
of  religious  and  experimental  statement  which  |)ervade8  our 
popular  divinity;  such  as  that  of  Ilervcy  and  his  admirers, on  the 
one  side,  and  those  of  the  various  shades  of  Sandemanianism  on  the 
other ;  not  even  overlooking  the  influence  of  the  latter,  as  dis¬ 
cernible  in  the  little  notice  taken  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  al¬ 
most  exclusive  view  given  of  the  moral  influence — or,  as  we  should 
call  such  representations,  the  moral  meehanUmh — of  the  Gospel, 
in  the  otherwise  admirable  and  widely  circulated  letters  of  the 
excellent  Dr.  Russell,  of  Ihindee. 

Omitting  those  of  our  Author’s  complaints  which  refer  to  pas. 
toral  oversight,  and  the  government  of  the  church,  as  matters 
which,  though  not  attended  to  as  they  should  he,  are  yet  by  no 
means  so  i>eglccted  in  our  churches  as  in  Germany,  we  pass  on  to 
notice  the  remedial  suggestions  he  has  olfered.  These  consist  in 
the  appointment  of  a  university  pastor  to  superintend  the  religious 
interests  of  the  whole  body  of  students,  but  with  certain  special 
duties  in  relation  to  the  theological  students.  This  functionary 
would  sustain  a  totally  different  oiKce  from  that  of  the  now  exist¬ 
ing  academical  preacher,  who,  as  such,  has  merely  to  deliver  a  few 
discourses  at  set  times  during  the  semester,  and  is  in  addition  one 
of  the  theological  professors,  with  a  full  share  of  professional  duty. 
His  duty  might  very  properly  embrace  what  now  falls  to  the 
academical  preacher ;  but  Air.  Fliedner  suggests,  that  he  should 
by  no  means  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  a  professor,  but  that 
it  would  be  preferable  that  he  should  always  be  a  pastor  of  some 
neighbouring  parish,  where  the  charge  was  at  the  same  time  col¬ 
legiate,  and  not  too  burdensome.  Thus  he  would  have  leisure  to 
devote  that  attention  to  the  students  which  his  office  as  university- 
pastor  would  demand,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  colleague  in  a 
parish  charge,  would  possess  the  opportunity  of  initiating  students 
in  the  practical  exercises  of  the  university.  As  special  duties  ]xir- 
taining  to  his  office,  Mr.  Fliedner  proposes  the  following: 

*  ] .  The  special  oversight  of  all  the  students  in  the  university. 

*  2.  The  practical  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  [in  the  manner 
already  illustrated].  To  be  attended  at  least  once  in  every  week  by 
students  in  the  last  year  of  their  trienmuniy  and  by  the  members  of 
the  homileticnl  and  catechetical  seminaries. 

*  3,  4,  5.  The  practical  initiation  of  the  students  in  catechising, 
visiting  the  sick  and  poor,  and  giving  instruction  in  Sunday  schools. 

‘  6.  Paracnetic  lectures,  (after  the  model  of  those  of  Francke,)  to  be 
delivered  once  a  iveek  duriug  at  least  one  whole  semester  in  every 
year.* — Vol.  II.,  pp-  251,  252. 
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Under  the  3d  ^Mirticular,  Mr.  Fliedner  explains  himself  to  mean, 
that  the  catochetic  lectures  and  exercises  now  in  use  should  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  as  they  are  at  present,  but  that,  in  addition  to 
these,  the  university-pastor  should  avail  himself  of  such  further 
means  of  initiating  the  students  in  them,  as  might  bo  afforded  by 
the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools,  and  holding  catechisings  in 
|K)or-hou8es,  prisons,  &c.  The  character  of  the  parccnetic  lec¬ 
tures  may  be  inferred  from  the  distinction  drawn  between  them 
and  the  course  already  referred  to  as  given  half-yearly  by  Ih^fessor 
Tholuck,  under  the  title  of  Theological  Encyclopsedia.  In  this, 
the  scientific  element  predominates,  in  the  other  the  practical ; 
so  that  the  two  differ  just  as  the  scientific  or  literary  ex|>06ition 
differs  from  that  which  is  practical. 

•  In  these  parrenetic  lectures/  says  Mr.  Fliedner,  *  Franckc  took 
pains  to  illustrate  what  ol>stacles  stoo<l  in  the  %vny  of  commencing 
theologians  to  prevent  their  attaining  the  holy  object  of  their  studies, 
and  how  these  obstacles  were  to  he  overcome.  They  were  then  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  most  advantageous  arrangement  of  their  whole  theological 
course,  and  directed  to  the  use  of  the  most  valuable  methods  in  order 
to  that  end.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  suggestions  res|)ccted  the 
maintenance  and  cultivation  of  personal  religion ;  not  however  a  mere 
outward  or  legal,  but  an  inward  and  cvangeliad  religion,  proceeding 
from  a  living  faith  in  Christ.  .  .  .  Franckc  discoursed  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  so  impressively,  so  confidingly,  so  cordially-^just  like  a  father 
with  his  children,  as  he  himself  expressed  it — sometimes  indeed 
earnestly  and  severely— -more  severely  perhaps  than  our  altered  age 
would  iM^r,  yet  ever  so  that  it  was  visible  a'  father's  love  alone  con¬ 
strained  him  to  do  it.  . . .  Sometimes  he  discoursed  on  self-deception, 
sometimes  on  the  fear  of  man  ;  at  other  times  on  the  religious  conduct 
of  study ;  how  students  might  discern  the  present  condition  of  the 
Church,  and  prepare  then^selves  for  the  improvement  of  it ;  how  to 
avoid  youthful  sins,  &c. ;  and  this  he  would  sometimea  do  by  selecting 
a  passage  of  some  esteemed  author  as  a  text,  and  commenting  upon  it ; 
at  other  times  by  a  familiar  exposition  of  a  Scripture  section.  .  •  .  Many 
of  his  hearers  regarded  these  lectures  as  the  means  of  their  conversion, 
and  acknowdedged  that  they  were  thereby  instructed  to  make  a  pro¬ 
fitable  use  of  their  university  career;  expressing  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  was  not  till  they  had  been  years  enmiged  in  the  duties  of  their 
respective  stations,  that  they  were  fully  sensible  of  the  value,  or 
adequately  understood  the  application,  of  his  lessons.  He  himself  de¬ 
clared  also,  that  upon  none  of  his  academical  labours  was  he  conscious 
of  such  an  abundant  and  abiding  blessing  as  upon  these.' 

Vol.  II.,  pp.  247 — 249,  slightly  abridged  and  transposed. 

If,  after  reading  with  attention  the  preceding  extracts,  he  should 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  existing  state  of  theological  education  in 
this  country,  what  consideration  would  be  most  likely  to  force 
itself  upon  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  friend  to  the  interests  of 
biblical  and  theological  learning,  or  of  practical  qualification  for 
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the  Christian  Ministry  ?  .  Would  it  not  be  the  impressive  eon- 
viction,  that  these  arc  very  inadequately  consulted  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ?  So  far,  indeed,  as  regards  the  episcopal  Establishment,  we 
may  safely  leave  the  consideration  of  her  theological  schools  till 
we  know  where  to  look  for  them.  The  possession  of  a  host  of 
admirable  classical  and  mathematical  scholars,  of  whom  one  here 
and  there  distinguishes  himself  in  private  theological  researches, 
is  no  compensation  whatever  for  the  almost  universal  neglect  of 
theology  at  the  two  universities.  Nor  does  the  existence  of  Lam¬ 
peter  College  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  which  owes  its  origin, 
as  we  believe,  mainly  to  the  concern  felt  by  the  learned  and  pious 
Bishop  Burgess  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  Hock,  nor  the 
comparative  attention  paid  to  the  subject  in  the  new  university  of 
Durham,  for  whose  endowment  we  may  thank  the  ‘  svhoolmasiery 
redeem  her  from  merited  disgrace.  On  this  account,  therefore,  we 
will  be  free  to  own,  that  we  have  occasionally  felt  a  melancholy 
pleasure  when  we  have  read  the  charges  so  frequently  reiterated 
b^  her  clergy,  that  the  Dissenting  ministry  is  an  illiterate  ministry; 
since  tlie  charge,  supposing  in  all  conscience  that  the  individuals 
who  make  it  have  ])cru8ed  the  writings  they  eondemn,  has 
always  conveyed  to  us  the  implication,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
clergy  have  at  least  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  acqjuiring  more 
theological  knowledge  than  we  had  previously  imagined  it  right 
to  give  them  credit  for.  Very  different  indeed  is  the  aspect  of 
things  in  the  presbyterian  Establishment,  and  among  all  the  pres- 
byterians  of  tlie  North.  There,  in  addition  to  four  years  of  acade¬ 
mical,  other  four  arc  devoted  to  divinity  studies ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  recognize  the  amazing  diHercnce,  in  point  of  ont- 
ward  ministerial  qualification,  which  has  all  along  distinguished 
the  clergy  of  the  two  Establishments.  We  are  certain,  liowever, 
that  we  shall  be  excused  by  our  northern  brethren  in  general, 
when  we  respectfully  rejieat  our  belief,  that,  on  a  comparison  of 
their  whole  system  of  theological  education,  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  theoretic  fulness  of  that  of  the  German  universities,  and,  on 
the  other,  with  the  practical  suggestions  of  Mr.  Flicdner,  they 
will  see  many  points  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  Our 
chief  concern,  however,  w  e  acknowledge,  relates  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  may  be  effected  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  and  Baptist  lx>dies,  as  coming  more  particularly  within 
the  s]>here  of  our  observation  and  our  interest ;  and  the  subject, 
as  regards  both  denominations,  is  certainly  deserving  of  increased 
attention,  from  the  greater  ])rominence  with  which  the  ministers 
of  both  now  stand  iK'forc  the  public,  and  the  greater  influence 
which,  since  the  recent  political  changes,  has  become  attached  to 
the  denominations  themselves. 

We  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  conclude  this  article  with  an 
additional  observation  or  two  on  some  peculiar  advantages  poo- 
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sessed  )>y  both  bodies  in  common,  in  relation  to  the  ends  of* 
theological  study  ;  and  on  some  particulars  in  which,  |)crhap8,  their 
present  system  of  education  may  be  susceptible  of  improvement, 
when  and  as  Providence  may  open  the  way  for  it. 

The  principal  advantage  we  shall  insist  on  is,  the  influence 
which  our  churches  have  over  the  whole  theological  course.  Our 
students  are  not  a  promiscuous  multitude,  hut  a  select  class ;  and 
in  order  to  be  received  into  any  of  our  theological  seminaries,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  that  the  candidate  bring  with  him  a  certificate 
of  churen-membership,  but  also  a  recommendation  from  his  pas- 
tor,  as  being  in  his  view  qualified,  by  disposition  and  talents,  for 
an  entrance  on  theological  study  with  a  view  to  ministerial  labour. 
Even  then,  he  is  not  fully  admitteil,  unless  his  qualifications  ap¬ 
prove  themselves  to  the  directing  committee  and  existing  tutors 
of  the  seminary,  nor  until  a  probation  of  three  months  has  given 
hopeful  evidence  that  it  is  a  proper  measure.  The  same  anxiety 
as  to  the  religious  character  of  the  students  pervades  the  whole 
course.  Family  worship  is  one  of  the  orders  of  the  house  ;  and 
while  the  tutors  are  understood  to  exercise  a  spiritual  oversight 
over  the  academical  family,  each  student  is  required  to  be  in 
regular  communion  with  some  evangelical  churen.  Nor  is  this 
beneficial  influence  withdrawn  from  him  even  when  he  leaves  the 
college ;  for,  however  high  the  literary  or  other  testimonials  which 
he  may  have  acquired  there,  no  patronage  or  recommendation 
can  force  him  as  pastor  upon  any  church,  against  their  own  ap¬ 
proval  or  preference  of  him.  There  is  thus  a  moral  and  religious 
influence  in  o]>eration  during  the  whole  duration  and  progress 
of  his  theological  studies,  to  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  no  other  denomination,  except  the  Secession  Church, 
furnish  any  parallel  whatever. 

Our  more  learned  readers  will  excuse  us,  if  our  interest  in  the 
subject  should  now  betray  us  into  any  injudicious  suggestions ; 
for  men  say,  that  love  is  sometimes  blind.  Our  Baptist  brethren 
appear  to  us  to  enjoy  some  eminent  advantages,  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Ward's  exhibitions,  and  in  the  fact  that,  at  Broadmead, 
one  of  the  tutors  has  the  principal  but  not  entire  charge  of  a 
Baptist  church ;  thus  standing  nearly  in  the  relation  of  university 
pastor,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Fliedncr.  The  ‘  conferences,'  as 
they  are  termed,  at  Bristol,  give  a  specimen  of  the  exercises  by 
which  such  a  connection  enables  the  tutor  to  initiate  the  students 
into  public  engagements.  This  method  appears  to  us  preferable 
both  to  the  preaching  exercises  usual  in  our  divinity  halls, 
where  there  are  none  but  academical  hearers,  and  to  the 
occasional  engagements  of  the  students  as  supplies,  where  there 
is  no  tutorial  superintendence  and  advice.  As  regards  Dr. 
Ward's  exhibitions,  some  of  the  Baptist  students  arc  thus  cnaldcd 
to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  distinct  general  and  theological  ccnirscs; 
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though  wc  have  always  regrcttwl,  that,  from  the  precedence  of 
the  theological,  much  of  tlic  advantage  is  lost.  Still,  the  in- 
stanceH  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Hughes,  who  were  both  enabled 
by  this  means  to  dig  deeper  channels  for  their  professional  in¬ 
fluence,  must  be  admitted  as  eminent  proofs  that  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tageous  provision. 

The  same  is  also  the  arrangement  made  in  the  education 
of  the  Congregational  ministry  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
professional  or  divinity  course  is,  we  believe,  invariably  pre¬ 
ceded  by  one  in  a  university.  Ought  not  the  Congregational 
body  then,  in  England,  to  afford  equal  advantages  to  their 
students  ?  When  wc  look  back  to  the  times  in  which  our  semi¬ 
naries  were  founded,  we  cannot  but  discern  in  the  state  of  things 
to  which  their  provisions  were  adapted,  something  very  different 
from  what  wc  should  provide  for  now.  When  that  Institution  which 
is  now  at  Ilomerton  was  originally  established,  there  existed  indeed 
some  sense  of  the  importance  of  ministerial  learning ;  for  the 
early  fathers  of  nonconformity, — the  ejected  ministers  who  had 
l)een  bred  in  halls  and  colleges, — were  not  all  dead,  and  their 
immediate  successors  had  imbibed  a  measure  of  their  learn¬ 
ing.  llut  a  long  age  of  ignorance  and  indifference, — an  age  in¬ 
volving  the  defection  of  most  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  from 
the  faith, — intervened  before  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  other 
seminaries  ;  and  when  they  were  founded,  as  the  result  of  that 
thirst  for  evangelical  preaching  which  resulted  from  the  labours 
of  \N' bitfield  and  the  Wesleys,  it  was,  in  the  Jirst  instance^  on  a 
lower  literary  scale  than  that  last  mentioned  had  been,  inasmuch 
as  their  object  was  not  so  much  to  maintain  a  succession  of  stated 
ministers,  as  to  provide  a  number  of  evangelical  labourers  for 
destitute  districts,  'fliis  original  difference  may  be  considerwl, 
indeed,  as  being  for  the  most  part  swept  away  at  the  present 
time  ;  the  deficiency  of  evangelical  labourers  having  l>een  in  a 
measure  supplied,  and  the  necessity  of  a  learned  as  well  as  jnous 
ministry  having  forced  itself  into  notice;  but  still,  all  our  semi¬ 
naries  partake  more  or  less  of  a  very  imj>crfeet  scientific  charac¬ 
ter  ;  so  that,  if  the  influence  and  resimnsibility  of  both  the  Con¬ 
gregational  and  the  llaptist  denominations  have  already  risen  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  be  still  to  rise,  we  are  convinced,  without 
bi'ing  ungrateful  either  to  God  or  to  our  forefathers  for  what  we 
now  possess,  that  a  course  of  education  more  perfect  in  itself,  and 
more  answerable  to  the  demands  and  expectations  of  the  age, 
must  be  provided  for  our  future  ministers. 

Might  wc  hazard  a  suggestion,  we  should  say,  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  greatest  advantages  would  flow — -Jirst y  from  requiring 
of  those  admitted  to  our  seminaries  a  rather  higher  scale  of  in¬ 
tellectual  cultivation  than  is  now  thought  necessary ;  this,  if  all 
seminaries  alike  adopted  it,  would  only  detain  the  candidates  for 
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admission  a  little  longer  under  the  advice  and  superintendence 
of  their  pastors,  from  which  not  only  no  harm  would  arise,  but 
the  great  good  of  proving  their  appetite  for  study  before  they 
entered  a  seminary  :  secoudly^  from  distinguishing  the  scientific 
and  practical  portions  of  the  course  a  little  more  decidedly  than 
at  present.  The  time  of  study  is,  we  think,  lon^  enouf^h : — nay, 
five  years  instead  of  six  would,  perhaps,  lx?  sufficient,  if  the  stu¬ 
dents  entered  a  little  better  prepared.  Then  let  three  years  be 
devoted  to  the  theoretical,  two  to  the  practical  branch  of  theo¬ 
logical  study.  But  this,  we  think,  might  most  advantageously 
be  effected  in  separate  establishments,  that  for  the  scientific 
branch  being  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  university,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  London  University.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  trusts  of  our  academical  institutions  will  allow  ; 
nor,  if  wc  did,  arc  we  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  they  would 
lie  managed  according  to  the  suggestions  of  our  fancy.  But,  if — 
using  their  names  for  the  purpose  of  analogical  reasoning,  and  to 
give  distinctness  to  the  communication  of  our  ideas, — Coward 
College,  for  instance,  were  to  be  so  enlarged  as  to  contain  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  students  for  their  three  years^  theoretical  course, 
in  connection  with  which  they  might  enjoy  the  lectures  at  the 
university,  those  at  Ilomcrton  and  Highbury  w’ould  form  most 
admirable  locations  for  the  practical  seminaries,  standing  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  relation  to  the  University  and  Coward  College, 
as  the  theological  seminary  at  Wittemberg  does  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Halle.  According  to  this  arrangement,  all  necessary 
philosophical  and  philological  studies  would  be  pursued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  university  lectures,  but  under  the  su|>erintend- 
ence  of  a  tutor  in  the  house ;  while,  as  regarded  those  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  character,  the  first  year  of  the  trienuiinn  would  be  very 
advantageously  devoted  to  excgctical  pursuits,  including  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature  of  the  Bible  sjxjcially  considered,  (that  is, 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  as  it  deviates  from  the  classic 
dialects,)  Bible  antiquities,  and  the  elements  of  hermeneutics ; 
the  second  year,  to  the  same  carried  on  in  connection  with  courses 
on  church  history  and  the  ‘history  of  doctrines’;  the  third,  to  the 
first  mentioned  studies,  and  a  doctrinal  and  ethical  course  in 
systematic  order.  These  courses  might-  lx*  in  a  measure  inter¬ 
mingled  for  the  sake  of  relief ;  but  in  each  annual  session  one 
should  predominate.  As  the  session  of  the  theological  college 
would  probably  be  longer  than  that  of  the  university,  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  push  divinity  studies  with 
added  diligence.  No  student  should  preach  in  the  pulpit  of  any 
stated  minister  during  this  course,  or  be  admitted  to  the  practical 
seminary  without  testimonials  of  honourable  proficiency.  Hhould  it 
bo  thought  tlvat  the  students  would  suffer  in  their  religious  spirit 
through  this  unbroken  attention  to  theoretical  studies,  this 
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might  bo  counteracted  by  tlic  appointment  of  a  functionary  with 
duties  similar  to  those  allotted  by  Mr.  Flicthicr  to  the  university 
pastor.  In  the  practical  seminary,  the  duties  of  the  student 
would  he  sufheientiy  obvious.  He  would  here  attend  courses  on 
lifurtficsy  all  that  relates  to  the  worship  of  tlie  church  ;  cafe- 
chctics^  homilcfir^^  and  hook  ktinwledge^  or  all  that  relates  to  the 
duty  of  public  instruction  ;  and  the  pastoral  carCy  or  the  duties 
in  relation  to  discipline,  the  visiting  of  the  flock,  and  church 
government.  In  the  first  year,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  time 
would  naturally  l>e  given  to  the  understanding  of  these  duties ; 
in  the  second,  to  exercise  in  them,  by  catechising,  preaching, 
expounding,  and  similar  engagements.  On  leaving  the  practical 
Keminar\%  testimonials  should  be  given  in  proportion  to  desert ; 
and,  in  both,  yearly  or  half-yearly  examinations  should  take 
place  in  public.  'J'he  two  seminaries  should  he  considered  as 
forming  branches  of  one  institution,  that  the  students  might  regu¬ 
larly  ])as8  from  one  to  the  other  ;  while  the  passing  of  the  student 
through  both  would  be  secured  by  churches  requiring  in  their 
ministers  testimonials  from  lH)th,  and  by  all  application  for 
Kup])lics  being  made  to  the  ])raetical  seminary.  So  much  for  one 
imagined  form  of  improvement,  in  a  matter  where  improvement 
of  some  kind  will  soon  be  universally  required. — Si  quid  noviati 
rcriius  isitity  caiididua  imperti. 

In  the  notice  we  have  now  concluded  of  Mr.  Fliedner’s  Work, 
we  trust  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  afforded  of  its  valuable 
cliaracter,  and  that  our  readers  will  justify  us  in  devoting  so 
much  space  to  the  subject.  Had  the  Work  been  accessible  to 
the  English  reader,  we  should  have  spared  ourselves  the  pains  of 
traversing  again  and  again  two  volumes  containing  more  than 
KHM)  Images,  arranging  and  translating  passages  that  appeared 
interesting  and  instructive.  Our  work  would  have  been  much 
more  easily  done,  liad  it  been  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  itself.  As  it  is,  we  have  left  almost  untouched  the  valuable 
critiijuc  on  Dutch  divinity, — from  wliich  the  only  passage  which 
we  have  extracted,  is  the  notice  of  Professor  Van  der  Palm.  In 
conclusion,  we  can  only  reiterate  our  wish,  that  the  volumes  on 
England  had  been  published  at  the  same  time,  and  that  a  survey 
of  the  theological  literature  of  England  were  furnished  by  as  com- 
IKtcnt  a  hand. 


Art.  y.  1.  The  History  of  the  Preshyterinn  Church  in  Ireland, 
ctunpnsing  the  Civil  History  of  the  Province  of  Ulster,  from  the 
Acci»s.sion  of  James  the  First:  with  a  Preliminary  Sketch  of  the 
l*n»gress  of  the  Heforineil  Heligiim  in  Ireland  during  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  ami  an  Ap])emlix,  con.sisting  of  original  Papers.  By 
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•  James  StMiton  Ucid,  Minister  of'tJic  PresbyteHnn  >Churohy 
C’arrickfcrgus.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  450.  Edinbutghj  1884, 

2.  The  Use  and  Ahtixc  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faiths  with 
Strictures  on  the  Westminster  Confession  ;  being  the  Sulistance  of 
a  S|K'ech  intended  to  be  delivered  at  an  Adjourned  IVft^eting  of  the 
General  Synod  of  Ulster,  held  at  Cookstown,  in  August,  1036. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  Minister  of  the  Scots  Church,  Capel 
Street,  Dublin.  8vo,  pp.  102.  Dublin,  1836. 


^PIIE  very  dilfercnt  fortune  which  has  attended  Presbytcrian- 
^  ism,  in  its  struggle  with  Prelacy,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  is  very  remarkable;  and  the  causes  of  so  different  a 
result  arc  well  deserving  of  historical  investigation.  In  Scotland, 
it  has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  |>olitical  ascendancy ;  in  Eng¬ 
land,  its  temporary  triumph  has  l)een  followed  by  depression  and 
decay,  so  that  English  Presbyterianism  is  now  reduced  to  an  in¬ 
considerable  section  of  the  Dissenting  Body  of  Protestants; 
while,  in  Ireland,  it  occu])ies  an  iutermediate  position,  not  ab> 
solutcly  ascendant,  yet  endowed  by  the  State,  and  having  full 
scope  for  the  exertion  of  all  its  moral  energies.  We  could  not, 
then,  have  a  fairer  opportunity  of  judging  of  any  ecclesiastical 
system,  than  is  afforded  by  the  threefold  aspect  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  under  these  different  political  predicaments.  One  general 
conclusion  which  it  seems  to  us  to  warrant,  is  this ;  that  Pres¬ 
byterianism  is  incapable  of  maintaining  its  ground,  except  in 
alliance  with  the  State.  Being  in  itself  a  scheme  of  human 
polity,  springing  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  times  in  which 
It  originated,  though  admirably  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  that 
pc:riod,  it  possesses  neither  the  authority  of  a  Divine  institution, 
nor  the  strength  of  political  power,  nor  the  elasticity  of  institu¬ 
tions  resting  upon  the  su])port  of  the  people.  Presbyterianism 
j)artakcs  of  the  essential  defectiveness  of  the  incipient  Reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  imhodying  those  erroneous  prin¬ 
ciples  which  were  adopted  by  the  founders  of  most  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches,  and  which  soon  proved  as  fatal  to  the  progress 
and  advance  of  the  truth,  as  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  churches 
themselves.  At  that  period,  the  rights  of  the  people  were  as 
iir  understood  by  one  party  as  by  the  other.  The  Reformation 
was  an  insurrection  against  spiritual  despotism,  almost  exclusively 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  clergy.  The  people  took  part 
in  it  as  the  cause  of  the  spiritual  lexers  to  which  they  attached 
themselves;  as  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  independence,  rather 
than  of  civil  freedom ;  and  national  attachments  and  jealousies 
came  in  aid  of  the  struggle.  The  Presbyterian  polity  is  essen¬ 
tially  thei^ratir ;  and  in  times  when  the  infant  spirit  of  municipal 
freedom  was  too  weak  to  wrestle  with  either  imperial  tyranny  or 
sacerdotal  domination,  it  was  a  fortunate  error  which  enlisted  on 
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the  siilc  of  resistance,  if  not  of  liberty,  the  pretensions  of  the 
Church  to  a  mixed  power  which  trenches  alike  upon  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  civil  magistracy  and  upon  the  rignts  of  con¬ 
science. 

Preshyterianism,  at  once  theocratic  and  republican  in  its  cha¬ 
racter,  is  the  natural  antagonist  of  Prelacy,  which  is  the  aris- 
cocratical  principle  of  the  feudal  system,  grafted  uj>on  the  Church. 
It  is  the  old  contest  of  the  (iiielf  against  the  (ihiUdline  in 
another  form.  Kven  the  Pa])al  Church  has  been  found  lending 
its  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  popular  rights  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  secular  ])ower,  and  thus  indirectly  favouring  the 
cause  of  liberty;  while  Prelacy,  in  alliance  with  political  power, 
has  alternately  been  the  engine  of  spiritual  despotism,  and  a 
harrier  against  sacerdotal  fanaticism.  Preshyterianism  would 
seek  to  make  the  magistrate  the  minister  of  the  Church  :  Prelacy 
makes  the  Church  the  minister  of  the  Crown.  Both  invoke,  as 
the  ultimate  sanction  of  church  government,  the  power  of 
the  sword.  Each  has  in  its  turn  had  the  sword  turned  against 
itself.  Hut,  while  religious  liberty  is  in  almost  r(|ual  danger  from 
prelate  and  ])rcshytcry,  when  armed  with  political  ]>ower,  there 
can  he  no  (piestion  that  the  sjnritual  interests  of  men  have  suf¬ 
fered  most  from  the  ascendancy  of  the  more  secular  system.  'J'he 
intolerance  of  Preshyterianism  is  theological,  and  is  directed 
against  heretical  ])ravity.  'I'hc  intolerance  of  l\])iscopalianism 
is  political,  and  winks  at  error,  hut  would  exterminate  Dissent. 
Sej)nrate  Prelacy  from  State  inllucncc,  and  you  leave  nothing  hut 
venerable  formalities  and  an  empty  title.  l)e])rive  Preshyterianism 
i>f  political  power,  and  its  moral  inllucncc  will  survive,  till  the 
free  spirit  of  piety,  which  disdains  the  fetters  of  creeds,  and 
covenants,  and  church  courts,  transmigrates  into  other  forms,  and 
the  pco])le  resume  their  primitive  rights  as  “  free  from  all  meu,'' 
in  matters  of  religious  faith,  but  “•  under  the  law  to  Christ.’’ 

The  history  of  the  first  plantation  of  the  Scottish  Presbyte¬ 
rianism  in  ristcr,  of  its  struggle  with  Prelacy  in  the  days  of  the 
execrable  I.aud  and  his  co-tyrant  Wentworth,  of  the  subsequent 
conllict  between  the  Popish  and  Protestant,  or  rather  the  Irish 
and  English  interests  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  eventual 
compromise  between  Prelacy  and  Preshyterianism  in  EHstcr, 
forms  a  most  instructive  section  of  our  domestic  ecclesiastical 
annals ;  and  Dr.  Ucid  deserves  our  best  thanks  for  his  laborious 
attempt  to  rescue  it  from  obscurity  and  undeserved  neglect.  The 
work  is,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  highly  respectable.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  inquiries,  ‘  neither  labour  nor  expense  has  been 
‘  spared,  while  every’  accessible  source  of  information  has  been 
‘  carefully  explored  in  search  of  materials.’  The  Author  avows 
“himself  a  ‘  conscientious  Presbyterian,’  and  be  has  not  concealed 
his  opinions;  but  no  reader,  we  think,  will  liavc  just  cause  to 
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impute  cither  unfairness  or  undue  partiality  to  his  statemenu. 
He  has,  he  says, 

exposed  corruption  and  error,  and  reprobated  intolomnce  and  per- 
MTUtion,  with  unreserved  freedom,  wherever  they  were  displayed; 
hut,  assuredly,  with  no  hostile  feelin^pt  towards  the  adherents  of  the 
eliurches  whose  conduct  may  have  l>ccii  censured,  and  certainly  under 
no  |x»litical  ]>rejudice  against  any  one  class  of  my  countrymen,  nor 
with  the  remotest  intention  of  implicating  the  present  generation, 
either  of  Itomanists  or  Protestants,  in  the  guilt  of  former  transuctidiis.' 

p.  vi. 

In  selecting  a  specimen  of  the  competent  ability  of  the  His¬ 
torian,  we  cannot  give  a  better  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  fulfilled  these  professions,  and  kept  clear  of  the  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  ]iarty  spirit,  tnan  by  extracting  the  beginning  of  Chapter 
VI  I.,  containing  an  account  of  the 'origin  ot  the  Uelicllion  of 
1041.  In  the  Preliminary  Sketch,  the  Author  has  traced  the 
slow  and  limited  jirogrcss  of  the  lleformation  in  Ireland  to  two 
])rinci}>al  causes, — the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  unfavourable  to  the  spread  of  the  Truth,  and,  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  measures  cm]>loyed  for  its  propagation.  In  other 
countries,  he  remarks,  the  aristocracy,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
supreme  power  of  the  State,  as  in  England,  and  sometimes  even 
in  opjiosition  to  that  power,  as  in  Scotland,  effectually  secured  the 
admission  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  their  vassals.  But  in  Ireland, 
the  English  Government  had  not  only  rendered  itself  odious  by 
repressing  the  authority  of  the  feudal  nobility,  but  had  deprived 
itself  of  the  power  of  acting  with  eflect,  by  their  instrumentality, 
on  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  authority  and  in-r 
fluence  peculiar  to  an  hereditary  nobility  were  thus  transferred 
to  the  ])riesth()od,  who  became  the  effective  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  and  were  thereby  invested  with  additional  facilities  for 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  Truth.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
ordinal  y  discretion  nor  reasonable  activity  was  discovered  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  violent  change  in  the  religion  of  the  country.  The 
agents  exclusively  employed  were  ‘  the  natives  of  a  kingdom 
*•  against  which  the  Irish  were  deeply  and  justly  incensed.’ 

<  Bv  this  means,  the  reformed  religion  liecamc  unhappily  identifiod 
with  England,  and  the  most  violent  prejudices  were  unnecessarily 
excited  against  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Had  native  converts 
from  Popery  been  advanced  to  the  dignities  and  offices  which  w'ere 
conferred  exclusively  upon  Englishmen, — had  they  been  sent  forth 
among  their  countrymen  and  their  friends,  to  wdiom  they  would  have 
had  the  happiest  facilities  of  .access,  and  with  whom  they  would  hare 
enjoyed  the  auspicious  opportunity  of  reasoning  in  a  spirit  of  affection 
and  impartiality,  a  greater  measure  of  success  might  justly  have  licen 
cxjiected  to  result.  But  |>erhaps  a  still  more  fatal  error  was  that  of 
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attempting  to  propagate  religion  tlmtugh  the  medium  of  n  foreign 
language.  Nothing  could  be  more  pre|H>8terous  or  absurd  than  this 
attempt,  which  was  jx'rsistod  in  by  the  Cfovcrnment  through  the  vain 
desire  of  banishing  the  Irish,  to  make  way  for  the  English  tongue. 
This  change,  however,  ns  might  have  lieen  anticipateil,  the  natives 
unanimously  and  successfully  opposed.’  pp.  65,  66. 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  we  now  turn  to  the  Author’s 
account  of  the  j)eriod  at  which  the  consequences  of  thw  wretched 
policy,  aggravated  by  the  misgovemment  of  successive  reigns, 
were  revealed  in  all  their  appalling  horrors. 

*  Ireland  was  now  in  a  state  of  universal  tranquillity.  At  no  former 
period  had  the  country  enjoyed  so  much  real  prosj)erity,  and  so  long 
internal  peace.  The  evils  of  Strafford’s  administration  had  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  remedied  ;  and  that  obnoxious  and  f(»rmidable  governor 
had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  delinquencies.  Charles  had  confirmed  to 
all  parties  tlie  jirivileges  for  which  they  had  so  long  petitione<l,  and 
fully  redressed  the  grievances  of  which  they  had  so  repeatedly  com- 

{dainc<l.  All  dissatisfaction  or  anxiety  with  respect  to  defective  titles, 
lad  been  remove<l  by  the  confirmation  of  the  graces,  and  by  other  con¬ 
ciliatory  acts  of  the  sovereign  and  the  English  parliament.  The 
Homan  catholic  party  enjoyed  ample  toleration.  Their  nobility  were 
unrestricted  in  their  privileges,  and  shared  in  the  tHles  and  dignities 
conferred  on  the  jieers  of  Ireland  by  James  and  Charles.  Their  gentry 
were  members  of  parliament,  judges,  magistrates  and  sheriffs.  Their 
lawyers  occupied  the  same  station  at  the  bar  as  Protestants,  and  prac- 
tist'd  as  freely  in  the  courts  of  law.  Their  clergy  were  unmolested  in 
the  jH'rformance  of  their  religious  rites,  and  their  other  ecclesiastical 
functions.  In  obtaining  the  redress  of  national  grievances,  both  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Humanists  cordially  co-operated.  The  constitutional  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  lords-justices  was  universally  popular :  and  a  new 
era  of  natitmai  improvement  and  civilization  appeared  to  be  opening  on 
this  long-distracttnl  country. 

‘Hut  these  anticipations  were  awfully  disappointed.  “The  hopes 
conceived  from  a  jM?ace  of  forty  years,  from  tlie  gradual  improvement 
of  the  nation,  from  the  activity  of  its  parliament,  from  the  favourable 
di8|)osition  of  the  king,  from  the  temper  of  the  English  parliament, 
were  in  an  instant  confounded  ;  and  the  calamities  of  former  times 
revived  in  all  their  bitterness.” 

‘  The  causes  of  the  memorable  Hkbkllion  which  occurred  at  this 
l^eriod,  arc  verv  variously  stated  by  historians.  The  scheme  of  an  in¬ 
surrection  for  tlie  overthrow  of  the  British  power,  the  recovery  of  the 
forfciti*d  estates,  and  the  re-establishment  of  popery,  undoubtedly 
originated  with  the  descendants  of  the  northern  chieftains,  who  had 
been  banished  from  Ireland,  and  wh«>se  properties  had  lK*en  confiscated, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  They  had  lived  in  favour  at  the 
courts  of  Home  and  IMadrid,  where  they  enjoyed  splendid  alhnvances, 
and  held  high  military  rank.  They  maintained  almost  uninterrupted 
communication  with  their  relatives  in  Ulster,  whose  antipathies  against 
the  English  as  invaders  and  usuri>crs  on  the  one  hand,  and  horetjes 
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anil  pcrsccutorH  on  the  other,  were  studiously  inHamcd  by  those  most  bi¬ 
goted  einis8;iries  — the  foreign  educatinl  priesU.  Camscious  that  the  occu¬ 
piers  of  their  former  properties  could  not  lie  dispossessed,  except  by  the 
total  subversion  of  the  British  power,  these  plotting  exiles  assured  their 
countrymen  of  an  invasion,  supported  by  continental  succours,  which 
would  rescue  them  from  their  fancied  liondagc,  and  restore  them  to 
their  territories,  and  the  nation  to  her  independence.  This  alluring 
projiosal  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  leaders  of  that  party,  denomi- 
jiated  thi‘  old  or  native  Irish.  This  portion  of  the  population  still 
brooded  over  the  wrongs  iiiHicted  on  their  ancestors  by  tne  English  ; 
and  their  aviTsion  to  the  British  government  hud  been  latterly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  insincerity  of  Charles  in  the  matter  of  the  graces,  and 
the  tyranny  of  Stratford  in  that  of  defective  titles  ;  though  these  causes 
of  comnlaint  had  been  recently  removeii  under  the  administration  of 
the  lords  justices. 

‘  But  it  was  on  the  ground  of  religious  grievances  that  the  native 
Irish  were  most  readily  incited  to  rebellion.  They  were  the  adherents 
of  popery  in  its  grossest  form.  The  reformed  faith,  us  the  reader  has 
seen,  liad  been  presented  to  them  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  being  the 
religion  professed  and  propagated  by  those  whom  they  were  artfully 
taught  to  consider  as  invaders  and  oppressors.  No  adequate  means, 
except  in  a  few  insulated  cases,  had  been  employed  for  their  conver¬ 
sion  ;  even  the  use  of  their  native  language,  as  a  medium  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  had  been  unaccountably  and  iierversely  neglected.  With  not 
many  exceptions,  the  reformed  clergy  had  been  either  indolent  or  care¬ 
less  on  the  one  hand  ;  or  bigoted  and  intolerant  on  the  other,  despising 
the  Irish  as  mere  barbarians,  unworthy  as  well  as  incapable  of  being 
educated  or  reformed.  The  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  the  people 
attached  them  the  more  firmly  to  their  ancient  superstition ;  while,  by 
their  own  clergy,  they  were  taught  to  hate  and  ablior  lioth  the  persons 
and  religiiin  of  the  British.  Although,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  the  penal  statutes  had  liecn  seldom  enforced,  and  that 
only  in  extreme  cases,  on  political  rather  than  on  religious  grounds, 
and  although  they  had  been  for  some  time  virtually  rejiealed ;  yet  the 
exasperating  cry  of  persecution  continued  to  be  rung  in  their  ears,  till 
the  multitude  were  fully  prepared  for  the  work  of  extirpation.  These 
embittered  feelings  were  studiously  fostered  by  the  priesthooil,  who 
were  more  anxious  for  an  insurrection,  that  they  might  regain  the 
ecclesiastical  property  of  the  kingdom,  than  even  the  gentry  were, 
that  they  might  recover  their  forfeited  estates.  The  priesthood,  in 
their  turn,  were  instigated  by  the  emissaries  of  the  pojie,  ambitious 
of  signalizing  his  pontificate  by  re-establishing  his  supremacy  over  this 
‘'island  of  saints,"  still  regarded  as  the  especial  patrimony  of  the 
Koman  see.  The  destruction  of  protestantism  was  accordingly  a  pro¬ 
minent  object  of  the  contemplated  rebellion  ;  and  the  necessity  of  such 
a  measure,  for  their  own  safety  and  the  security  of  their  religion,  was 
assiduously  urged  upon  the  people,  by  ahirining  but  unfounded  reports 
<»f  the  jiersecuting  disjKisitioiis  of  the  English  puritans.  The  late  suc¬ 
cessful  struggles,  too,  of  the  Scots,  in  defence  of  their  national  faith 
and  independence,  against  the  arbitrary  impositions  of  the  king  and 
his  ecclesiastical  advisers,  contributed  not  a  b’ttle  to  encourage  the 
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Irish  in  their  ilesij'ii.  But  the  foriuor  hiul  vindicated  their  religious 
lil»erties  in  a  manner  far  diderent  from  that  in  which  the  latter  were 
preparing  to  proceed.  The  one  revolution  had  l)oen  effected  by  a  firm, 
o|H*n,  and  tinanimous  expression  of  the  national  will,  without  secret 
c«»nspiracv  <»r  open  violence  ;  while  the  other  was  about  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  most  criminal  means — already  employed  with  success  in 
France — the  merciless  extirpation  of  the  adherents  of  the  reformed 
faith. 

‘  The  hnulers  <»f  the  native  Irish  and  the  more  adventurous  of  their 
clergy,  had  held  freqtient  consultations,  even  during  Strafford’s  ad- 
ministnition,  on  the  projected  insurrection.  But  the  scheme  of  S4> 
extensive  and  perilous  an  enterprise,  as  the  subversion  of  the  British 
jKiwer,  was  not  easily  perfected.  And  it  is  highly  probable  their  plans 
would  not  have  been  matured,  even  so  soon  as  they  eventually  were, 
had  it  n(»t  been  for  the  posture  of  affairs  at  this  period  in  Kngland. 
Uharles,  indignant  at  the  noble  efforts  of  the  long  ])arliament  to  rescue 
the  kingdom  from  bis  arbitrary  encroachments  on  constitutional  rights, 
had  early  resolved  to  crush  it,  if  j>ossible,  by  force.  For  this  purjmse, 
he  had  secretly  endeavoured  to  induce  the  English  army  to  declare 
for  the  royal  prerogative,  in  opposition  to  the  parliament,  that,  with 
their  aid,  he  might  dis])erse  that  dreaded  and  now  formidable  assembly'. 
It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  design  that  he  had  laboured  to 
prevent  the  disbanding  of  the  Irish  army,  relying  on  them  as  assured 
and  faithful  auxiliaries,  when  the  proper  time  might  arrive  for  ojienly 
opposing  the  parliament,  lie  had  already,  under  Strafford,  received 
aid  from  Ireland  in  his  first  attempts  to  overawe  and  repress  the 
Scottish  nation,  and  he  now  again  looked  for  assistance  from  the  same 
quarter. 

‘  With  the  Roman  catholics  of  the  committee,  deputed  from  the 
Irish  parliament  to  represent  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  it  is  believed 
l>oth  Charles  and  his  queen  intrigued,  with  the  view  of  detaching 
them  from  the  puritans,  with  whom  they  had  hitherto  co-operated, 
and  of  inducing  them  to  form  a  party  in  their  native  kingdom  and  par¬ 
liament,  in  support  of  the  falling  cause  of  prerogative.  In  return  for 
this  seasonable  assistance,  ample  immunities,  both  civil  and  religious, 
were  frt'cly  promised  ;  extending,  it  is  alleged,  even  to  the  legal 
establishment  of  the  Romish  faith.  The  Irish  deputies  readily  listened 
to  the  royal  suggestions,  and  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles. 
The  marquisses  of  Ormond  and  of  Antrim,  the  most  influential  noble¬ 
men  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  had  already  been  separately  enlisted  in 
the  same  cause.’ 

‘  Up  to  this  jmint,  the  views  of  both  parties  among  the  conspirators 
were  pt'rfectly  coincident ;  htwond  it,  they  were  quite  opjwsite.  The 
primary  pnijectors  of  the  rebellion,  such  as  lord  Maguire,  Roger  Moore, 
Plunket,  sir  Phelim  O’Neil,  &c.,  looked  upon  the  seizure  of  Dublin 
and  the  re-organization  of  the  army,  merely  as  preliminary  steps  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  British  power,  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  from 
Kngland,  the  recovery  of  the  forfeited  estates,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  protestants :  on  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  they  might 
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ihcii>  a8  an  independent  catholic  nation,  sup|>ort  Charles  .igainst  his 
refractory  parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kings  confidential 
friends,  such  as  the  earls  of  Ormond  and  Antrim,  lord  Oormanstown, 
and  perhaps  the  other  gentry  of  the  pale,  sir  James  Dillon,  Ac.,  do  not 
apjiear  to  have  contemplated,  in  their  scheme  of  insurrection,  any  un¬ 
necessary  violence  to  the  persons  or  projH*rties  of  the  British.  Their 
grand  aim  was  to  remove  the  ]uiritan  party  from  the  government  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  place  it  and  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
king.  [Tntil  the  rebellion  broke  out,  h(»wever,  Ixith  parties  cordially 
i*o-operated,  and  c*onducted  their  negociatioiis  without  division  or  ap¬ 
parent  distrust.’ — Vol.  I.,  pp.  2l)(5 — 303. 

VVe  shall  oiler  no  comments  u])on  this  instructive  and  melan¬ 
choly  portion  of  our  history.  Charles  the  Martyr  ap])carR  to 
as  little  advantage  in  the  annals  of  Ireland  as  in  the  history  of 
his  j)orHdious  transactions  with  the  Scotch.  Ulster  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  scene  of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  ‘  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
‘  kingdom  to  which  the  rebellion  soon  extended,  the  C4)nfederated 
‘  Homan  (^itholics  acted  with  more  humanity  and  moderation, 

‘  while  many  of  them  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  barbarous 
^  massacre  which  had  almost  depopulated  Ulster.**  Dr.  Heid  has 
carefully  examined  the  contradictory  calculations  of  the  number 
of  Protestants  who  pefished  during  the  early  part  of  the  rebellion, 
after  it  was  converted  into  a  religious  war;  and  he  frankly  owns, 
that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  strike  the  proper  medium  l)etwc'en 
the  disingenuous  misrepresentations  and  under-statements  of 
Curry  and  Lingard,  and  the  violent  exaggerations  of  May  and 
Temple,  followed  by  Rapin.  In  a  valuable  note,  he  shews,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Dr.  Warner's  computations  arc  not  trust-worthy, 
which  reduce  the  number  of  Protestants  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Rebellion,  out  of  war^  to  12,000;  and 
that  the  calculations  of  Clarendon  and  Sir  William  Petty  have 
greater  probability.  The  ‘  Presbyterian  interest'  in  Ulster  was 
by  this  rebellion  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

‘  Protestant  prelates  had  con»menced  the  work  by  compelling  tlic 
greater  part  of  the  presbyterians  to  fiee  to  Scotland.  But  wluU  ap- 
{)eared  to  be  the  ruin,  proved  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  Church ; 
while  they  who  had  been  the  foremost  to  persecute,  were  the  first  to  suf¬ 
fer.  For,  on  the  bishops  and  other  dignified  clergy,  the  Roman  catholics 
early  vented  their  rage  and  indignation ;  and  while  the  Scots  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  spared,  their  episcojml  persecutors  were,  in  their 
turn,  compelled  to  abandon  their  properties,  and  fly  for  refuge  to 
England.  As  a  body,  the  presbyterians  suffered  less  by  the  ravagw 
of  the  rel)ellion  than  any  (»ther  class.  The  more  influential  of  their 
ininistcrK,  and  the  principal  |)art  of  their  gentry,  had  previously  re¬ 
tired  to  Scotland,  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Strafford,  and  the  severities 
of  the  bishops,  and  were  thus  providentially  preserved.*  Ib.,  p.  33ft. 

.3  I  2 
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Ultimately,  when  peace  was  restored  to  Ulster,  ‘  the  episcopal 
‘  church,  which  had  neen  so  intolerant  in  the  hour  of  her  pros- 
‘  pcrity,’  was  found  ‘  overthrown  and  desolate,’  ‘  and  out  of  her 
‘  ruins  speedily  arose  the  simpler  fabric  of  Presbyterianism.’ 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  !:ad  Episcopacy  shared 
in  Ireland  the  same  fate  that  awaited  it  in  Scotland. 

The  narrative,  in  the  present  jmrtion  of  Dr.  Reid’s  w’ork,  is 
brought  down  only  to  the  |>eriod  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
(’ovenant.  We  trust  that  he  will  be  encouraged  by  public  ap- 

I/robation  to  complete  ‘  the  more  interesting  portion  ’  of  the 
listory  of  Irish  Presbyterianism  which  yet  remains.  As  might 
have  l)een  ex})ecte<l,  perhaps,  from  a  writer  of  Dr.  Reid’s  eccle¬ 
siastical  predilections,  he  defends  the  imposition  of  that  ‘  bond  of 
‘  union  ’  and  ‘  test  of  fidelity,’  as  ‘  a  seasonable  measure,’  which 
‘  tended  most  materially  to  unite  the  friends  of  true  religion  and 
‘  lilx'rty  throughout  the  whole  empire.’  As  introductory  to  our 
notice  of  Mr.  Uarlile’s  pamphlet,  we  shall  extract  the  paragraph 
which,  though  intended  as  a  vindication,  admits  the  objectionable 
character  of  that  two-fold  Covenant.  It  was  ‘  in  accordance,’ 
undoubtedly,  ‘with  the  spirit  of  those  times;’  but,  ‘in  the  present 
‘  state  of  society,  would  be  palpably  unsuitable  and  inefficient.’ 

*  Such  was  THK  COVENANT.  It  could  be  consistently,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  actually,  refused  by  none,  except  by  the  violent  partisans 
of  Charles.  It  was  no  doubt  pressed  w'ith  great  earnestness  on  all, 
and  those  who  refused  to  subscribe  it  were  viewed — and  the  result 
almost  invariably  proved  the  truth  of  the  surmise— as  hostile  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  freedom.  These.  j)ersons  were  consequently  dis¬ 
couraged,  and,  where  the  safety  of  the  cause  required  it,  were  deprived 
of  their  ))lact's  of  trust,  and  laid  under  restraint.  But  in  what  other 
\y\\y  could  the  Scots  and  the  parliament,  now  united  to  restore  and 
uphold  constitutional  monarchy  and  secure  the  liberties  of  both  king¬ 
doms,  exiwct  to  attain  success?  Self-preservation  demanded,  when  in 
a  state  of  open  warfare,  that  they  should  clearly  ascertain  both  their 
friends  and  their  adversaries,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  uniting  the  one,  and 
repressing  the  other.  And  how  could  this  end  be  attained,  but  by 
the  enforcement  of  a  test  suited  to  the  existing  emergency  ?  Had  the 
covenant  been  simply  a  civil  league,  and  merely  the  test  of  a  political 
party,  it  w’ould  be  much  more  favourably  regarded  by  the  present 
generation  than  it  is.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  those 
times,  it  wtis  Iwth  a  civil  and  a  religious  l)ond, — an  ecclesiastical  as 
well  ns  a  political  test ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  its  bearing  this  two¬ 
fold  character,  that  such  diversities  of  opinion  have  existed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  cxfH'diency  then,  and  its  authority  now. 

‘  It  must,  however,  Im.*  carefully  remembered,  that  civil  and  religious 
concerns  w'ere  sc»  intimately  connected,  that  it  was  impracticable,  had 
it  been  desirable,  to  separate  them  in  the  public  transactions  of  that 
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period.  The  friends  of  constitutional  freedom  were  the  friends  of 
scripture-truth,  and  reformation ;  and  the  al)ettor8  of  despotism  in 
the  state,  were  cither  the  hitter  enemies  <if  protestantism,  or  the 
bigoted  adherents  of  prelacy  in  its  most  intolerant  form.  It  W'aa  not 
Ihcu,  as  it  is  mm\  that  men,  of  almost  every  creinl  and  church  consti¬ 
tute  the  same  political  party ;  or  that  men,  united  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  same  church,  are  found  to  entertain  op{)osite  political  senti¬ 
ments.  In  the  present  state  of  society,  a  Iwnd  of  a  mixi»d  character, 
like  the  ctiveiiant,  would  be  palpably  unsuitable  and  inefficient.  The 
individuals  who  would  now  confederate  to  promote  a  civil,  would  be 
far  from  uniting  to  advance  a  religious  reformation.  But  at  the  |)eri(Ml 
under  consideration,  the  covenant  was  a  most  judicious  and  suitable 
bond  of  confederacy ;  “  for  the  matter  of  it,  just  and  warrantable ; 
for  the  ends,  necessary  and  commendable ;  and  for  the  time,  season¬ 
able.”  It  was  obnoxious  only  to  the  opponents  of  the  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  reformation  of  the  kingdom.  Its  t>bjects  were, — to  secure  the 
liberties  of  each  kingdom,  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  both  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  to  maintain  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  sovereign ; 
— to  consolidate  a  firm  concord  among  all  jmrts  of  the  empire  on  the 
basis  of  a  federal  alliance,  and  to  secure  the  mutual  defenct^  of  the 
subscril)ers  without  dinsion  or  defection, — to  preserve  the  reforri'kl 
faith  in  Scotland,  and  to  promote  the  further  reformation  of  religion 
in  England  and  Ireland, — and  to  bind  each  subscriber  to  study  per¬ 
sonal  reformation,  that  “  they,  and  their  ]>o«terity  after  them,  may 
live,  as  brethren,  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  them.”  The  promulgation  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
spirit  which  it  excited  and  sustained,  led  to  the  most  im|)ortant  results. 
A  large  army  from  Scotland  soon  after  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  against  the  victorious  arms  of  Charles,  and  immediately 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  their  allies.*  Ib.,  pp.  409—411. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  like  the  previous  national 
covenant  of  1580,  and  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  maintained 
in  Chap,  xxiii.  of  the  Westminster  or  Scottish  Confession,  main¬ 
tains  the  princi})le  of  religious  persecution.  Mr.  Carlilc  has 
shewn  that  there  is  no  room  to  Question  the  sentiments  and  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  Compilers.  ‘  The  words  are,’  he  remarks,  ‘  so 
express,  and  develop  the  meaning  with  such  fatal  accuracy,  that 
‘  a  king  dis|)osed  to  establish  and  defend  Presbyterianism  by  the 
‘  power  of  the  sword,  could  desire  no  authority  more  full  or  un- 
‘  equivocal.’ 

‘  We  do  not,*  he  continues,  '  greatly  blame  the  venerable  reformers 
for  these  principles.  They  were  the  principles  universally  held  in 
their  day.  The  Church  of  Home  received  them  from  the  Pagan  Ro¬ 
man  empire  in  which  it  arose ;  and  the  reformers  received  them  from 
the  Church  of  Home,  out  of  which  they  sprang.  They  are  the  uni¬ 
versal  principles  of  corrupt  human  nature,  and  are  not  <»nfined  to 
any  particular  church,  or  to  churchmen  of  any  denomination.  0*ve 
t(»  men  of  any  description  or  profession,  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
or  securing  j)ower  and  emoluments  by  the  sword,  and  tne  experience 
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of  all  ages  proves  that  they  will  not  be  slow  in  the  use  of  that  imple¬ 
ment.  Conquerors  have  obtained  and  kept  their  conauests,  politicians 
have  sup{)orted  their  political  principles,  merchants  have  maintained 
their  commerce,  slave-dealers  iind  slave-holders  have  maintained  their 
nefarious  traffic  by  the  )>o\ver  of  the  sword ;  and  churchmen  are  but 
men  of  like  passions  with  others,  and  will,  if  they  have  it  in  their 
{Miwer,  protect  their  emoluments  and  honours,  and  for  that  purpose, 
their  religious  opinions,  by  the  same  implement.  The  wonder  is,  not 
that  the  reformers  failed  to  arrive  at  more  just  and  scriptural  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  that  subject: — the  wonder  is,  that  ministers  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  in  this  uineteenth  century,  should  gratuitously, 
without  any  necessity  pressing  u]K)n  them,  without  the  plea  of  un¬ 
broken  prescription,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  Homan  Catholic  ptniplc, 
against  whom  these  articles  were  expressly  pointed,  but  w'hom  it  is 
their  duty  to  endeavour  to  gain,  by  the  manifestation  of  kind  and 
generous  feeling ;  that  they  should  not  only  come  forward  themselves 
to  offer  a  voluntary  signature  of  these  articles,  but  should  attempt  to 
force,  on  ptumlty  of  exclusion  from  their  ecclesiastical  association,  an 
unqualified  subscription  of  them  u|K)n  others.*  Carlilc,  pp,  04,  85. 

The  circumstances  which  have  afforded  occasion  for  this  mas¬ 
terly  and  unanswerable  exposure  of  the  futility  and  mischievous¬ 
ness  of  such  ecclesiastical  tests,  will  require  a  brief  explanation. 
'I’he  almost  immemorial  usage  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  has  been, 
to  admit  candidates  for  license  either  without  any  signature  of 
the  Confession  of  faith,  or  with  a  qualified  signature.  The 
liberty  of  making  any  cxcq)tions  whatever  to  the  W estminster 
Confession  was,  nowever,  by  no  means  relished  by  some  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Synod,  who  have  been  earnestly  longing  for  the 
enforcement  of  unqualified  subscription.  A  motion  to  that  effect 
was  carried  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  Syninl,  at  which  few 
ministers  were  present,  in  1834,  and  confirmed  at  a  similar  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  in  1835.  A  protest  was  taken  against  the  over¬ 
ture,  which  was  over-ruled  by  another  ‘  adjounied  meeting.’  The 
(|uestion  has  never,  wc  arc  told,  l>ecn  discussed  at  a  full  meeting  of 
Synotl,  nor  submitted  to  Presbyteries,  as  a  measure  of  such  import¬ 
ance  ought  to  have  been  ;  but  the  ascendant  party  were  determined' 
to  bear  down  all  opposition  ♦;  and  they  have  now  taken  their  stand 
upon  the  resolution,  that  they  will  henceforward  admit  no  man 
to  the  Christian  ministry,  unless  he  shall  give  his  unqualified 


•  It  appears  to  be  the  same  party  in  the  Synod  which,  headed  by 
Dr.  Cooke,  has  declared  open  >var  against  the  National  Board  of 
Education.  At  an  adiourned  met'ting  held  at  Belfast  this  year.  Dr. 
Cooke  brought  forward  an  overture,  to  recommend  all  clergymen  lie- 
longing  to  the  Synod  to  withdraw  from  all  societies  and  systems  of 
education  other  than  that  of  the  Synod,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  27  ministers  and  3  ciders  against  I  minister  and  1  elder.  Mr. 
Carlilc  had  no  chance  against  these  fiery  ]>artisans. 
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kignature  to  a  document  of  human  invention  and  compoiition, 
which  Mr.  Carlile  characteriies  as  containing  articles  having  no 
foundation  in  the  word  of  God,  inconsistent  with  freedom  of  in¬ 
quiry  either  into  the  Hook  of  Nature  or  the  Book  of  Scripture, 
and  at  variance  with  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

The  ostensible  motive  for  this  violent  measure  of  innovation 
appears  to  be,  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  in  order  to  which  it  is  deemed 
but  pro))er  and  consistent  to  adopt  the  compulsory  principle  of 
imposition  upon  which  ecclesiastical  Establishments  are  based, 
and  voluntarily  to  assume  those  trammels  of  servitude  to  human 
authority  from  which,  hitherto,  Irish  Presbyterianism  has  been  free. 
When  this  sacrifice  of  principle  has  been  consummated,  the  Hegium 
Donum  Church,  purified  so  far  from  the  heresy  of  Voluntaryism, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  recognised  by  the  State  Kirk  as  a  Sister 
Establishment.  The  times  would  seem  to  be  changeil,  and  the 
men  with  the  times,  since  the  year  1828,  when  this  same  Dr. 
Cooke,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastico-political  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  stood  forward  in  vindication  of  the 
conduct  of  that  Synod  in  allowing  persons  to  explain  in  words  of 
their  own,  the  sense  in  which  they  subscribed  to  the  Confession  ; 

‘  For  my  own  part,’  (was  then  his  language,)  ‘  I  would  not  wUh 
^  to  bind  any  man  to  earpresa  his  faith  in  any  particular^  unin* 

spired  phraseology  whatever.  1  would  leave  him  to  the  free  and 
‘  unrestricted  selection  of  his  own  words,  where  he  could  not  adopt 
‘  mine ;  but  1  would  beg  him  to  furnish  me  with  such  words  as 
‘  would  clearly  enable  me  to  comprehend  his  meaning.’ — (Cited 
by  Mr.  Carlile,  p.  43.)  We  are  curious  to  know  what  explana¬ 
tion  Dr.  Cooke  would  give  of  the  singular  change  in  his  opinions. 
Has  he  simply  outgrown  his  liberality,  or  has  Toryism  swallowed 
it  up  ? 

Churches  established  by  law,  which  ‘  deem  it  meet  to  accept  of 
*  the  aid  of  the  State,’  must,  Mr.  Carlile  observes,  comply  with 
the  stipulations  made  by  the  Civil  Government  respecting  their 
adoption  of  certain  principles  of  instruction.  To  the  case  of 
such  churches,  he  has  not  intended  that  his  remarks  should  apply. 
But  hitherto,  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  distinguishing  privilege 
of  non-established  Churches,  that  they  are  left  at  liberty  to  adopt 
a  more  excellent  method  than  oaths  and  subscriptions,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  of  England,  while 
requiring  personal  confessions  of  faith  prior  to  ordination,  have 
always  distinguished  between  subscription  to  human  creeds  or 
articles,  and  a  confession  by  the  party  himself  in  his  own  words. 
The  latter  practice  is  thus  defended  by  the  learned  Dr.  Chandler 
on  the  ground  of  its  superior  antiquity  as  well  as  reasonableness. 
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‘  Mr.  Bingham  tells  us,  that  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  that 
met  A.  C.  388,  prescril)C8  a  particular  form  of  Examination,  by  way  of 
interrogatories,  to  the  bishop  that  was  to  be  ordained.  What  then  ? 

I  low  doth  this  ]»rove  that  they  made  tiseof  this  erry  method  of  Subscript 
tiortf  as  he  undertook  to  prove?  Why,  examination  by  interrogatories 
isy  frith  every  honest  man,  equivalent  frith  subscription.  Suppose  it  is, 

.  doth  every  honest  man,  that  honestly  answers  a  question,  subscribe  to 
it?  We  did  nt»t  want  to  Ik*  informed  that  the  primitive  Church 
examined  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  but  that  they  forced  them 
to  subscrilK*  to  some  explanatory  articles  or  creed.  But  there  is  not  a 
weird  of  this  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Carthage.  And  suppose 
there  was,  doth  he  think  he  will  take  the  Council  of  Carthage,  held  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  for  the  jirimitive  C'hurch  ?  And  doth 
he  not  kn(»w,  that  there  is  even  some  question  as  to  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  these  very  canons?  Whether  he  did  or  did  not  know 
it,  why  did  he  quote  them  upon  us  as  authorities  ?  The  other  autho¬ 
rity  is  from  an  edict  of  Justinian,  who  lived  so  low  down  as  the  sixth 
century.  And  what  (loth  he  say  ?  Why,  that  he  who  ordains  a 
bishop  shall  demand  from  the  person  to  be  ordained,  a  libel,  subscribed 
by  himself,  containing  a  Confession  of  the  Orthodox  Faith,  i.  e,  the 
person  to  bt*  ordained  shall  make  his  own  confession,  and  subscribe  it. 
But  what  hath  this  to  do  with  the  modern  method,  of  making  the 
person  to  be  ordained  to  subscribe  a  creed  ready  drawn  up  to  his  hand 
by  others,  and  which  he  had  no  share  himself  in  making  of?  This 
was  what  he  should  have  proved,  in  order  to  justify  the  practice  of 
subscription  in  the  Church  of  England.  Justinian’s  Novel  is  rather  a 
justitication  of  the  manner  of  Ordination  amongst  the  Dissenters,  who 
don’t  impose  their  own  Confessions  on  the  persons  to  Ik*  ordained,  but 
desire  them  either  to  give  in  their  own  Confession  in  writing,  or  to 
read  it  publicly  in  the  congregation  before  whom  they  are  to  be  or¬ 
dained.  Thanks  to  the  gentleman  for  this  kind  testimony  in  proof  of 
the  antiquity  of  our  Method  of  Ordination.  What  now  is  become  of 
this  Hiune  jiractice  of  the  primitive  Church  ?  Of  his  two  proofs,  one  is 
not  earlier  tlian  the  fourth  century,  and  that  says  not  a  word  about 
Subscription  ;  and  the  other  is  fetched  out  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
vindicates,  not  the  practice  of  the  f'hurch's  methml  of  Subscription, 
but  the  more  just  and  equitable  one  made  use  of  by  Dissenters  in  the 
manner  of  their  Ordinations.* — Chandler's  “Case  of  Subscription  to 
explanatory  Articles  of  Faith,*’  (1748.)  Cited  in  Wilson's  Histori¬ 
cal  Inquiry  concerning  the  English  Presbyterians.** 

At  the  present  moment,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Carlilc’s  pamphlet 
is  «>ne  which  deeply  interests  more  than  one  denomination  or  class 
of  the  community.  The  principle  of  subscription  to  Articles  of 
Faith  has  come  into  discussion  in  connexion  with  Admission  to 
the  Universities  of  this  country  ;  and  the  binding  nature  of  creeds 
and  documents  of  human  authority  is  still  contended  for,  as  terms 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  communion,  not  only  by  memliers  of 
Established  Churches.  We  cannot  therefore  but  hail  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  publication  which  brings  out  the  whole  question  in 
so  just  and  clear  a  light. 
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There  are  three  views,  Mr.  Carlile  remark*,  that  may  be  Uken 
of  such  Creetls  or  Confessions,  answering  to  the  threcJold  use  tb 
which  they  have  been  applied;  1.  As  a  summary  of  Christian 
doctrine,  applied  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  Scripture ;  2.  As 
a  Declaration  of  the  principles  of  a  Church  ;  3.  As  a  test  of  Ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Church  or  into  the  Christian  Ministry,  lle- 
garding  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  first  point  of 
view,  ‘  simply  as  an  unauthoritative  system  of  theology,'  Mr. 
Carlile  professes  his  high  admiration  of  it,  ^  as  one  of  the  most 
‘  erudite,  logical,  and,  as  an  Index  to  Scripture  doctrines,  one 
‘  of  the  most  useful  works  extant.'  He  would  even  ‘  make  it  the 
‘  text-book  from  which  students  should  be  instructed  in  theolog}'.' 
But,  in  the  second  point  of  view,  any  Confession  of  Faith  assumes, 
in  his  opinion,  a  more  questionable  character.  Confession  of  faitli, 
not  less  than  faith  itself,  ap|)oars  to  be  necessarily  the  act  of  an 
individual.  No  church  or  corporate  body  has  faith  ;  for  ‘  it  has 
‘  no  common  soul,  no  common  conscience  and  ‘  a  coqiorate  con- 
‘  fession  of  faith  is  therefore  a  mere  fiction  of  law,'  and  one  for 
which  there  seems  no  foundation  in  the  word  of  God.  This  may 
be  thought,  jx^rhaps,  to  amount  to  little  more  than  an  objection 
to  the  term  Confession,  as  a])plicd  to  such  Declarations ;  but  the 
very  use  of  the  term  in  such  a  sense  implies  the  prevalence  of 
erroneous  ideas.  And  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which 
such  Creeds  have  been  framed,  we  shall  find,  as  Mr.  Carlile 
proceeds  to  remark,  ‘a  multitude  of  reasons  for  concluding  that 
‘  they  are  unwarranted  and  deceitful.' 

‘  A  number  of  individuals  mwt  together  w’ho,  witliout  the  use  of 
any  confession  of  faith,  have  recognised  one  another  to  be  Christians, 
and  Christians  so  much  advanced  in  Christian  knowledge  and  charac¬ 
ter,  as  to  be  capable  of  setting  forth  a  confession  or  creed,  to  be  adopted 
as  the  creed  or  confession  of  all  whom  they  should  permit  to  unite  with 
them,  and  even  of  all  future  generations  in  their  church.  One  article 
after  another  is  proposed,  considered,  debated,  perhaps  bitterly  con¬ 
tested  ;  and,  at  length,  the  various  articles  are  ueterinined  by  majori¬ 
ties  of  the  body  one  majority,  it  maybe,  agreeing  on  one  article, 
and  another  majority  on  another ;  while  perhaps  many,  even  of  the 
individuals  constituting  these  majorities,  rather  submitted  to  receive 
the  articles  as  a  compromise,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  than  heartily  ap¬ 
proved  of  them. 

'  Now,  what  does  a  confession  so  constructed  amount  to?  Is  it  the 
united  confession  of  the  whole  body  ?  Certainly  not ; — it  cannot  be 
the  confession  of  those  who  did  not  agree  to  it,  although,  for  the  sake 
of  their  union,  they  may  see  fit  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Is  it  even  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  majority  ?  Probably  not  of  any  portion  of  them  ;  but 
adopted  by  them,  as  the  nearest  that  they  coiihl  obtain,  to  what  they 
desired.  1  believe  that  scarcely  in  any  case  would  it  be  found  to  be 
really  the  confession  of  a  single  member  in  the  \vholc  assembly— cer¬ 
tainly  not  such  a  confession  as  he  would  have  drawn  up  for  himself, 
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liad  he  been  left  to  the  unbiassed  dictate  of  his  own  mind  in  examining 
the  Scripture. 

*  Hut  a  principle  is  here  introduced,  fur  which  I  find  no  countenance 
in  the  W’ord  of  God  —  namely,  that  a  confession  of  faith  can  l)c  decreeil 
l)y  a  majority,  or  that  an  aj»penl  t(»  votes  can  !)e  made  in  such  a  case. 
Certainly  there  is  no  example  in  Scripture  of  a  majority  making  any 
inch  confession,  lH>lh  for  themselves  and  the  mim»rily.  In  ordinary 
matters,  where  business  of  any  kind  is  to  be  done,  an  appeal  to  a  vote 
is  practicable,  and,  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  the  only  mode  of  determin¬ 
ing  such  a  question  ;  Imt  to  suppose  that  a  majority  can  make,  not 
only  a  joint  cemfession  of  faith  for  themselves,  but  also  for  the  mimjrity 
that  ditfer  from  them,  even  although  that  minority  may  acquiesce  in 
their  decision,  seems  to  be  utterly  prepfisterotis. 

*  Hut  still  further ;  suppose  that  a  majority  in  this  assembly  wvre 
to  come  to  a  decision  to  set  forth  the  Westminster  Confession  as  the 
common  creed  or  confession  of  faith  of  the  church,  that  creed  would 
go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  whole  church,  laity  as  well  us  clergy. 
Here  we  have  a  new  principle  introduced — the  principle  of  representa¬ 
tion  and  delepition  ;  and  jK*ople  are  supposed  to  be  capable  (►f  making 
a  confession  of  their  faith,  through  the  medium  of  representatives,  or 

IHTsons  delegated  by  them.  Again  I  “admit,  that  if  business  of  any 
:ind  is  to  be  done,  it  is  very  obvious  that  a  delegation  of  business  is 
often  practicable ;  and  that  it  may  be  better  done  when  so  delegated, 
than  if  the  w'hole  bcnly  of  the  people  w’ere  to  attempt  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves.  And  we  have,  for  this  practice,  the  scripture  example  of  the 
Ap<KStle  Paul,  who  w'as  delegated  by  many  Gentile  churches,  to  dis- 
trilnite  a  sum  of  money,  contributed  by  them  for  the  aid  of  the  p<H»r 
'  Miints  in  ,Iuden.  Hut  1  submit,  that  a  confession  of  faith  is  in  totally 
different  circumstances — that  people  cannot  confess  more  than  they 
themselves  know  and  believe,  for  “  w’ith  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
rigbteousness,  and  w'ith  the  mouth  confession  is  made  to  salvation.” 
That  a  people  can  confess  faith  by  jiroxy — delegates  or  representatives, 
is  a  principle  which,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  has  no  countenance 
whatever  in  Scripture.’ 

‘  Hut  a  common  confession  of  faith  may  be  supposed  to  declare  the 
doctrines  that  are  taught  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church  that  issues 
it ;  and  this  surely  must  l)e  useful.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  a. stranger, 
coming  within  the  ])recincts  of  a  church  wdiich  has  issued  its  confession 
of  faith,  can  tell,  with  certainty,  what  doctrines  are  really  preached  in 
its  pulpits?  If  any  of  vour  children  were  going  to  Scotland  or  Kng- 
laiul,  could  you  safely  tell  them,  that  they  might  attend,  without  ap¬ 
prehension,  any  of  tlie  churches  of  these  establishments,  for  that  their 
articles  respectively  contain  the  true  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  that 
they  would  be  certain  of  finding  these  articles  faithfully  and  zealously 
pnK’laimed.  in  any  pulpit  ctmnectiHl  with  these  churches  ?  8up|>osc 
that  the  Wt'stmiuster  C'onfession  should  Ik?  declared  by  a  majority, 
this  day,  to  la*  the  common  confession  of  this  church,  would  the  public 
Ik?  safe  in  ladieving,  that  the  d«K?trine8  of  the  ironfession  are  really 
preached  in  all  the  pulpits  coniUH.’ted  with  this  church  ?  Can  W'e  give 
a  phnlge  to  the  public  to  that  efifect  ?  Sir,  one  (»f  the  strongest  objtH?- 
tions  that  1  have  to  such  ctnnmon  confessions  is,  that  they  are  a  fraud 
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U]xm  the  public.  1  Iwlieve  they  urea  fr.uid,  tw,  which  has  pmved  the 
(lestructioii  of  thousunds  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  souls  of  men. 

1  have  inysi'lf  known  individuals  led  to  attend  churches,  where  the 
in<i8t  withering  heresies  were  held  by  the  ministers,  or  where,  if  such 
heresies  were  not  openly  promulguttMl,  no  truth  was  promulgated 
U|M»n  the  subjects  of  them  ;  where  there  >^118  a  total  ab^nce  of  the 
dt»ctrint‘s  of  the  accredited  standard,  accompanietl  with  a  contemptuous 
treatment  of  them,  and  of  those  who  really  believed  and  preached 
them.  I  have  known  such  individuals  attend  such  ])luce8  for  many 
years,  exposed  to  the  blasting  iiiHuence  of  soul-destroying  darkness  or 
error,  simply  because  the  church  to  which  the  preacher  lielonged  sent 
forth  to  the  public  the  Westminster  Confession,  or  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Knglish  Church,  as  the  common  btdief  of  the  church. 
And  1  do  say,  that  if,  by  the  adoption  of  any  such  measure  by  this 
church,  any  individual  shall  be  deluded  into  the  uotioq,  that  therefore 
the  doctrines  of  the  confession  are  fully  and  faithfully  preached  in  all 
our  pulpits,  we  shall  have  been  making  ourselves,  anil  with  our  full 
knowledge,  parties  to  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  of  a  very  awful 
nature.’ 

*  Is  the  church,  then,  to  have  no  common  standard— no  written 
document  to  which  it  can  refer,  as  the  source  from  which  men  are  to 
derive  information  respecting  its  principles?  I  answer,  that  God  him¬ 
self  has  provided  it  with  such  a  standard,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
has  compiled  the  standard  of  his  own  church  ;  He  has  surrounded  and 
pervaded  it  with  evidences  of  its  divine  original ;  He  has,  thereby, 
superseded  all  necessity  for  human  compilations ;  and  He  has  super- 
seaed  also  the  inventions  to  which  men  are  under  the  necessity  of  be¬ 
taking  themselves  in  compiling  such  documents — such  as  deciding  by 
majority  of  votes,  or  deciding  for  absent  persons,  on  the  principle  of 
representation  or  delegation.  God  has  erected  his>  own  standard  in 
his  own  church,  round  which  he  would  rally  all  his  army,  and  send 
them  forth  to  fight  his  battles  under  it.  He  has  committed  his  sacred 
book  to  his  church,  that  his  people  may  not  only  derive  their  own 
knowledge  from  it— that  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  is  to  make 
them  free  with  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God — but  that 
they  may  proclaim  it  to  others  as  the  only  true  source  of  information. 
When  a  missionary  goes  to  the  heathen,  among  a  people  perishing  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  and  any  of  the  ]MH)r  outcasts,  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself,  should  ask  him  where  he  may  obtain  accurate  information  on 
such  subjects,  would  the  missionary  l)e  fulfilling  his  duty  if  he  were 
to  direct  him  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  to  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  or  to  what  is  called  the  Apostles*  Creed  ?  Would  it 
not  be  his  duty  to  point  him  at  once  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  the 
only  standard  of  the  church— the  only  authentic  source  of  information  ? 

‘  Creeds  are,  in  fact,  not  the  standard  of  the  Church  of  (’hrist.  as 
engaged  in  the  great  enterprise  of  subduing  the  w<»rld  under  Christ ; 
but  they  are  standards  of  one  church  against  another,  or  as  they  arc 
distinguished  from  one  another.  They  arc  the  very  badges  of  division 
in  the  church,  which  tend  to  distract  and  divide  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  (lod,  and  carry  it  away  from  the  work  which  Gwl  has  given 
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them  to  do,  uiid  to  occupy  them  with  couteutions  and  rivalries  with 
one  another. 

*  But,  it  is  pleaded,  that  men  holding  the  most  op]H)6ite  doctrines 
would  all  concur  iu  S4*tting  forth  the  Scriptures  as  the  standard  of 
their  res|)ective  churches.  W  ell,  and  what  injury  is  done,  when  the 
Scripture  itsiOf  is  put  fi»rward,  and  every  man  is  invited  to  search  and 
read  for  himsidf  ?  Men  are  prone  t<»  forget  that  it  is  not  U|h>u  their 
testimony  that  the  world  is  ex{>ected  to  believe,  but  on  the  testimony 
of  0(m1  atforded  in  his  own  word ;  and  that  they  are  the  mere  instru¬ 
ments  for  proclaiming  that  testimony,  and  presenting  evidence  that 
tlie  Scripture  is  indeed  the  testimony  of  God.  Churches  are  prone  to 
leave  this  humble,  but  useful  station,  and  to  s^R^ak  of  their  bearing 
testimony  to  the  truth  ;  as  if  their  profes.sing  their  Ik'lief  of  it  strength¬ 
ened  it  with  any  additional  evidence.’ — Curiile,  pp.  12 — It). 

Oh  that  the  admirable  sentiments  expressed  in  this  last  para¬ 
graph  were  hut  incor|K)rated  with  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  f’hris- 
tian  truth  !  'I’he  evidence  upon  which  faith  rests,  is  incapable  of 
receiving  additional  strength  from  human  authority,  hecamsc  hu¬ 
man  authority  is  not  evidence.  And  yet  the  sandy  foundation 
has  been  substituted  for  the  Uoek  of  Eternal  Truth  ! 

Hut  the  third  application  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  Mr.  Carlile 
proceeds  to  say,  is  the  most  objectionable ;  namely,  when  used 
as  terms  of  Christian  or  ministerial  communion.  \Vc  rejoice  to 
find  the  Writer  adopting  the  Scriptural  principle,  that  the 
Church  is  l>ound  to  receive  to  her  communion  all  whom  God 
has  received; — that  ‘  every  one  who  is  born  of  (iod’  is  to  be 
rccogniseti  as  a  brother,  and  has  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  Christian 
communion.  After  insisting  upon  the  unlawfulness  of  imposing 
tests,  as  terms  of  communion,  he  examines  their  application  to 
the  admission  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  For  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  candidate's  soundness  in  the  faith,  he  con¬ 
tends,  subscription  to  a  Confession  of  faith  eannot  be  exacted  on 
any  principles  that  would  not  a])ply  to  the  case  of  every  private 
communicant;  and  he  shews  that  it  is  not  better  iulapted  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  the  specific  duties  of  the 
ministerial  oflice.  The  signature  required  has,  he  remarks^  a 
direct  tendency  to  su]HTKede  the  Scriptural  mode  of  examination ; 
it  facilitates  deception  ;  and,  instead  of  acting  as  a  safeguard  for 
the  truth,  iH'Comes  a  ])rotection  to  those  whose  orthodoxy,  how¬ 
ever  questionable,  is  attesteil  by  this  equivocal  voucher.  The 
actual  history  of  the  (’hurch  sup])lics  Mr.  Carlile  with  ample 
evidence  of  the  ineflicieney  of  Creeds. 

'  W’hat  was  the  history  of  the  C'hurch  generally  from  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  when  the  creed  and  confession  system  was  first 
resorted  to,  and  an  orthodox  creed  adopted  ;  what  but  a  history  of 
steady  and  rapid  corruption,  against  which  the  repeated  creeds  and 
confessions  that  were  framed  from  time  to  time,  offereil  no  successful 
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resistance,  but  wore  like  walls  of  paper  set  up  to  withstand  a  dehige  ! 
And  what  has  been  the  history  of  the  Churches  of  the  Kefurmation 
after  they  had  got  their  creeds  and  confessions  regularly  arranged  ? 
L(K>k  at  the  whole  of  them.  England  soon  liecanie  a  waste  whti«, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  members  and  ministers  of 
the  Church,  scarcely  the  voice  of  a  truly  gos|M!l  minister  wiui  to  be 
heard.  What  became  of  the  Church  of  Geneva?  Need  I  tell  you, 
that  in  spite  of  its  orthtalox  creed  it  lapsed  into  the  most  withering 
heresy,  nearly  approaching  to  a  system  of  infidelity.  W'hat  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ?  Were  there  not  whole  districts  of  that  Church 
lying  waste  till  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  lectures  on  moral  philo80|div, 
or  the  freezing  strains  of  l)r.  Samuel  Chirk,  or  of  Taylor  ot  Normicb, 
were  poured  forth  upon  a  listless  people  ?  What  was  our  own  Church  ? 
Here  the  experiment  of  unqualified  subscription  was  made  once  and 
again,  and  with  the  same  results ;  uniformly  to  benumb  it,  and  to 
cover  it  with  blasting  and  with  mildew. 

*  Hcvivuls  have,  doubtless,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken  place  in  most 
or  all  of  these  churches  ;  but  by  what  means?  By  the  revival  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  ?  not  at  all.  England  and  Scotland  arc  just 
where  they  were  on  that  ]ioint ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  lie  said  for 
them  is,  that  the  revival  has  taken  place  notwithstanding  the  creeds 
and  confessions  that  existeil  in  them.  Our  own  partial  revival,  as  I 
have  already  said,  has  arisen  without  unqualified  suliscription.  These 
revivals  have,  I  lielieve,  come  directly  fmm  the  Bible.  The  cause  ijf 
them,  under  God,  has  l>een  the  formation  of  iMissionary  and  Bible  and 
Sunday  School  Societies.  When  we  began  to  seek  tnc  glory  of  God 
in  the  salvation  of  men,  then  he  visited  and  poured  upoa  us  the 
blessing  in  which  we  rejoice. 

*  But  what  of  America  ?  W^hon  I  have  spoken  respecting  the  in« 
utility  of  creeds  in  nsfdsting  in  the  selecting  of  ministers,  on  former 
occasions,  some  of  the  brethren  were  wont  to  tell  me  of  the  prg6|)erou8 
condition  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  America.  Will  any  one 
now*  venture  to  meet  me  w’ith  such  an  answer  ?  Will  any  one  now 
hold  up  as  a  pattern  those  Churches  of  America  that  have  degraded 
themselves  to  the  very  dust  of  the  earth,  by  their  abi^tting  and  oouii- 
tonanciiig  that  most  heinous  of  all  crimes,  man-stealing  and  forcible 
slavery  ?  But  what  does  the  state  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
America,  even  in  a  theological  point  of  view,  turn  out  to  he,  when  the 
truth  is  more  accurately  known  respecting  it  ?  Why  that  it  is  dis¬ 
tracted  by  contentions  about  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith ;  and  ready,  as  it  would  appear,  to  divide  into  separate  com- 
muniims. 

‘  The  measure  of  unqualified  subscription  lias  succeeded, — just  as 
we  might  expect  any  measure  of  human  invention  introduced  among 
the  ordinances  of  God  to  succeed  :^that  is,  it  has  been  productive  of 
nothing  hut  evil.  The  signature  of  the  Confession  haa  proved  a  ready 
entrance  into  the  Church  for  those  w  ho  desired  to  enjoy  its  emolu¬ 
ments,  hut  who  cither  possessed  no  religious  principle,  or  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  were  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  previously  existing  members 
of  the  Church.  The  Church  which  they  dtmired  to  enter,  told  them, 
hv  their  Confession,  what  they  wanted  them  to  profess,  in  ortler  to 
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obtain  a  Hliare  of  the  emoluments.  It  contrived  a  catechism  for  them, 
in  which  they  had  to  answer  nothing  but  Yet,  This  wus  the  most 
commodious  thing  imaginable  ;  and  very  soon  these  churches  w'erc 
crowded  with  persons  who,  for  the  same  objects,  would  have  cried  Yes 
to  any  thing. 

‘  But  it  has  bci'ii  urged,  that  some  of  these  churches,  especially  the 
church  of  (ieneva,  has  altered  its  articles  so  as  to  bring  them  to  counte* 
nance  Xeoh»gian  or  Socinian  doctrine.  Well,  and  what  dot's  that 
pn»ve?  Did  their  Socinianism  flow  from  their  modifled  confession,  or 
the  modifled  confession  from  their  Socinianism  ?  Is  it  not  manifest 
that  the  Church  l)ecame  Socinian  under  the  Orthodox  Confession ;  and 
that  having  become  Socinian,  it  then  altered  its  articles.^  This  was  all 
natural.  We  do  not  suppose  that  a  w'orldly  man,  who  will  sign  what¬ 
ever  may  be  required  of  him,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  a  church,  has  any  taste  fur  signing  what  he  does  not  believe. 
If  he  could  get  the  emolument  without  signing  what  he  does  not 
l)elieve,  he  would,  in  moat  cases,  I  am  ]>ersuaded,  omit  the  signature. 
Many  a  man  who  has  taken  a  false  oath  at  the  Custom-house,  would 
rather,  I  doubt  not,  have  obtained  the  same  worldly  advantage  without 
taking  the  oath  ;  while  yet  he  would  rather  take  the  oath  than  forego 
the  advantage.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  when,  under  the  Orthodox 
(\mfession,  a  ma  jority  of  the  Church  of  Geneva  became  Socinian,  they 
would  immediatelv  Wgin  to  lay  aside  or  to  change  their  Orthodox 
Confession ;  and  this  they  accordingly  did.  But,  how  did  these  8o- 
cinians  get  into  the  church,  is  the  question  at  issue.  Under  what 
system  was  it  that  the  church  l)ecame  Socinian  ?  Manifestly  under 
the  system  of  unqualifled  signature  to  an  Orthodox  Confession.  It 
wnst  to  say  the  least,  in  spite  of  that  Confession  ;  but  I  believe  it  was 
directly  by  means  of  that  Confession,  that  the  Church  of  Geneva 
became  Xeologian  or  Socinian.*  Carlile,  pp.  44 — 47* 

Mr.  Carlile  appeals  to  tlie  Independent  and  Baptist  Churclics 
in  this  country  as  a  standing  proof  that  unity  of  doctrine  may  be 
maintained  without  requiring  subscription  to  human  formularies. 
‘  I  cannot,'  he  says,  ‘  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  this  Inde- 
‘  |K'ndent  connexion  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  for  a  longer 

*  period,  a  more  perfect  uniformity  of  doctrine  in  its  ministers 
‘  without  a  Confession  of  Faith,  than  any  other  Church  with 
‘  which  I  am  acquainted  has  done  with  the  help  of  such  a  Con- 

*  fession.’  Lastly,  Mr.  Carlile  arraigns  the  system  of  requiring 
acquiescence  in  any  such  Confessions,  upon  the  ground,  that  there 
is  in  all  of  them  an  admixture  of  error;  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
shew  that  the  Westminster  Confession  contains  many  things  in 
liis  view  ]H)sitivcly  objectionable.  We  shalP  not  enter  into  his 
objections  relating  to  certain  theological  statements.  To  a  person 
of  thick  and  thin  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  most  of  them  would 
apjKar  trivial  or  nicely  critical;  and  the  one  relating  to  the 
Oealion  we  may  have  occasion  to  notice  specifically  hereafter. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  |>oint  out  other  questionable  or  ex¬ 
ceptionable  statements  in  the  venerable  Summary ;  but  we  shall 
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now  confine  ourselves  to  the  doctrine  of  religious  persecution 
already  referred  to  as  laid  down  in  the  xxiiid  chapter.  ‘  Here,’ 
remarks  Mr.  Carlile,  ‘  we  are  required  to  amfe^a^  as  an  erprea^ 
‘  aion  of  our  faith  in  God,  that  he  has  given  the  Magistrate 
‘  |>ower  to  proceed  against  men  for  publishing  such  opinions  at 
are  contrary  to  the  known  principles  of  Christianity,  whether 
‘  concerning  faith,  worship,  or  conversation,  or  such  errofitous 
‘  opinions  or  practices  as  are  destnu'tive  of  the  extertial  peace 
‘  and  order  which  Christ  hath  established  in  his  Church ;  he 
‘  or  the  Synod  being  the  judges  of  what  opinions  he  is  to  proceed 
‘  against,  as  contrary  to  the  known  principles  of  Christianity, 

‘  or  destructive  of  the  external  peace  and  order  of  the  Church.’ 
One  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  ujKin  which  this  dogma  is 
founded,  is  Zech.  xiii.  3;  and  the  atrocious  doctrine  of  religious 
murder  thus  implied,  is  directed  particularly  against  the  Church 
of  Rome.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  as  we  liave  before  shewn, 
that  the  extermination  of  heresy  and  Papistry  as  crimes  against 
Church  and  State,  was  held  by  the  Scottish  Reformers  to  be  both 
lawful  and  a  bounden  duty.  Nor  were  they  content  with  appro- 
j)riating  one  of  Peter’s  swords.  In  chap.  xxx.  of  the  Confession, 
the  ‘  power  of  the  keys,’  in  the  retaining  and  the  remitting  of 
sin,  by  censures  and  the  absolutions  of  censures,  is  as  fully 
claimed  for  tbe  Presbyters  of  the  Kirk,  as  it  is  by  tbe  Church  of 
Rome  or  the  Church  of  England  for  their  respective  priesthoods. 
Behold  then  both  elements  of  Spiritual  Despotism,  the  sword  of 
excommunication  and  the  sword  of  extermination,  sacerdotal  abso- 
lution  and  political  intolerance  !  And  a  set  of  men  calling  them¬ 
selves  a  synod,  a  Protestant  synod,  met  together  under  the  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  resolved  to  exact  implicit  acqui¬ 
escence  in  these  Popish  dogmas  as  articles  of  faith,  from  all  whom 
they  shall  hereafter  admit  to  the  Christian  Ministry  ! 

But  the  folly  and  guilt  pf  this  proceeding  are  aggravated 
to  the  last  degree  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country  in 
which  it  has  taken  place.  That  country  is  Ireland,  where  such 
pretensions  come  into  immediate  conflict  with  the  rival  and  ex¬ 
clusive  claims  of  both  the  Established  Prelacy  and  the  Romish 
priesthood ; — where  the  Presbyterians  exist  as  a  mere  sect,  with¬ 
out  political  power,  their  ministry  disowned  by  the  Protestant 
hierarchy,  and  their  religion  itself  looked  upon  as  a  heresy  by 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  people; — where,  moreover,  the 
principles  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  if  carried  out  to  their 
just  consequences,  would  sanction  the  civil  magistrate  in  putting 
down  Presbyterianism  by  the  sword,  and  the  llomish  priesthw^ 
in  consigning  the  whole  Synod  of  Ulster  to  mrdition.  Yw,  it  is 
in  Ireland,  where  Presbyterian,  Prelatist,  and  Papist  have  in  turn 
drunk  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  intolerance,  that  this  project  has 
been  adopted  for  enforcing  •  upon  a  Dissenting  ministry  sub- 
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Bcription  to  the  doctrine  of  lleligions  Persecution  !  Let  hr  hear 
no  more  of  Father  Dens:  Dr.  Cooke  will  serve  the  cause  of  the 
Papists  quite  as  well.  Let  us  no  more  be  told  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  heretics  w  as  a  doctrine  of  other  days :  the  gratuitous  re¬ 
imposition  of  the  C'onfession  which  teaches  that  doctrine,  fixes  it 
upon  the  Synod  of  I'lster  as  an  extant  article  of  l*rotestant  faith. 
It  is  in  |K'rfect  consistency  with  this  display  of  intolerance,  that 
the  Ulster  Synod  have  avowed  their  hostility  to  the  national 
system  of  education, — in  other  words,  to  the  general  education  of 
the  Homan  Catholic  population  ;  and  the  ground  of  that  hostility, 
the  not  making  the  Protestant  Version  of  the  Scriptures  a  Homan 
Catholic  8chool-l>ook,  is  in  exquisite  keeping  with  the  virtual  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  Westminster  Confession  for  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  the  standard  of  ministerial  faith.  Well  did  Milton  descriln? 
the  Synodists  of  his  own  day,  when  he  said, 

*  New  Presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large.* 

Had  Dr.  Cooke  lived  in  those  days,  he  would  have  l)ecn  immor¬ 
talized.  Hut  surely  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  cannot  patiently 
stand  by  and  witness  these  ecclesiastical  antics.  Fervently 
do  we  unite  with  Mr.  Carlile  in  the  hope  which  he  expresses, 
that,  if  a  majority  of  their  ministers  ‘  are  indeed  so  wedded  to  a 
‘  series  of  antiquated  propositions,’  such  as  ‘  no  ehurch  on  earth 
‘  would  sjmntaneously  compose  and  adopt  at  the  present  day,  that 
‘  they  shall  attempt  to  force  them,  without  the  liberty  of  ex- 
*  ception  or  explanation,'  upon  all  candidates  for  the  ministry, — 

‘  the  educated,  sensible,  and  pious  laity  of  Ulster  w  ill  arise  as  one 
‘  man,  and  put  an  end  to  the  absurd  and  mischievous  system 
‘  which  is  now  pressed  on  with  so  much  zeal.  I  do  trust,’  he 
adds,  ‘  that  they  will  determine  to  stand  fast  in  the  lilx?rty  wliere- 
‘  with  Christ  hath  made  them  free,  and  not  be  entangled  again  in 
‘such  a  yoke  of  bondage;  that  they  will  not  suffer  this  iron 
‘  chain  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  links  to  be  wound  round 
‘  them.  After  this,  *l'birty-ninc  Articles  were  a  plefisant  and 
portable  handcuff  This  Presbyterian  improvement  upon  Prelacy 
reminds  one  of  the  yoke  of  Heboboam  after  that  of  Solomon. 
Hut  what  portion  have  the  people  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster  ? 

Art.  VI.  1,  A  History  of  British  Quadru^yeds.  Hy  Thomas  Bell, 
F.U.S.  F.L.S.,  Lt'cturcr  on  (’ompanitivc  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hos¬ 
pital.  Illustrated  by  ii  \\\HKl-cut  of  each  Species  and  numerous 
V*^ignettes.  Hvo.  Part  I.  to  V.  Ss.  6^/.  each.  (To  form  1  Vol.) 
London,  UtMd. 

2.  A  History  of  British  Fishes,  By  William  Ynrrcll,  V.P.Z.S; 
F.L.S.  Illustratetl  by  nearly  400  Woodcuts.  In  two  Volumes, 
bvo.  Price  21,  tb.  Luidon,  1830. 
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3.  An  Angler^s  Rambles.  By  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.,  F.L  S.,  Author  of 
Gleanings  in  Natural  History.  12mo.  pp.  318.  London,  1838. 

4.  Arboretum  el  Fruticelum  Britannic  urn  ;  or,  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  hardy  and  half  hardy,  pietorially 
and  botanicallv  delineuti'd,  and  scientitically  and  pitpularly  de¬ 
scribed.  With  their  Propagation,  Culture,  Mana^ment,  and 
Uses  in  the  Arts,  in  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plantations,  and  in 
Landscape  Crardening  ;  the  whole  forming  a  complete  Encyclopsetlia 
of  Arboriculture.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.H.G.  and  Z.S.  &c.  No. 

I.  to  XXIX.  (To  be  completed  in  three  VolumesA  London, 
1830. 

The  Botanist ;  containing  accurately’  coloured  Fijnires  of  tender 
and  hardy  Ornamental  Plants,  Ac.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  and  Professor  Henslow.  No.  I.  (4  plates.)  Price  Ir.  Od., 
large  pa|)er  2s.  Od. 

have  already  bestowed  a  brief  notice  upon  the  early  Nuni- 
'  *  hers  of  the  second  of  these  publications,  and  feel  it  due  to 
the  Publisher  to  sav,  that  the  promise  which  they  gave  has  been 
amply  fulfilled  in  the  progress  and  completion  of  the  work.  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  deserved  success  of  the .  Ichthyo¬ 
logical  Series  has  encouraged  him  to  bring  out  a  History  of 
British  Quadrupeds,  illustrated  in  the  same  l)eautiful  style,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  still  more  popular.  To  the  lovers  of  Natural 
History,  these  publications  will  afford  a  rich  treat,  the  useful  and 
the  ornamental  admirably  sustaining  each  other  in  the  execution 
of  the  work.  The  wood-engravings,  so  liberally  distributed 
throughout  the  letter-press,  are,  in  jmint  of  delicacy,  precision, 
and  freedom,  all  that  could  l)e  desired,  exhibiting  the  perfection 
to  which  this  branch  of  art  has  been  carried.  The  vignette  tail¬ 
pieces  sometimes  consist  of  anatomical  details  ;  but  more  often  of 
playful  or  picturesque  jeuji^  de  crayon^  recalling  our  old  favourite, 
Bewick.  In  fact,  as  a  mere  ‘  picture-book,'  in  children's  phrase, 
these  volumes  are  alike  entertaining  and  instructive,  delineating 
to  the  eye  the  forms,  and  structure,  and  sometimes  the  habits 
and  localities  of  the  animals.  But  the  names  of  the  Authors 
will  be  a  sufficient  pletlge  to  the  public,  that  the  scientifie  accu¬ 
racy  and  general  competency  displayed  in  the  descriptive  history 
and  observations,  will  entitle  these  works  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
department  of  literature  to  which  they  belong. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  have  many  readers  who  take  in¬ 
terest  in  a  question  which  deeply  concerns  the  gastronomers  of 
the  metropolis, — relative  to  the  character  of  the  whitebait ;  we 
shall,  however,  venture  to  select  Mr.  Yarrell's  account  of  this 
fish,  as  a  further  specimen  (in  addition  to  the  one  given  in  our 
former  article)  of  the  diligence  of  his  researches  and  the  pleasing 
style  of  his  observations. 

VOL.  XVI. —  N.s.  ^ 
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*  TIIK  WHITEBAIT. 

*  In  the  l*a|H.‘rs  on  the  subject  of  the  Whilelmit,  published  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal,  I  endeavoured  to  prove,  his¬ 
torically  and  anatomically,  that  this  little  fish  was  not,  as  had  been 
supposed,  the  young  of  the  Shad,  but  a  distinct  species.  In  its  habits 
it  differs  materially  from  all  the  other  sjiecies  of  Clupca  that  visit  our 
shores  or  our  rivers.  From  the  beginning  of  .\pril  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
teml)er,  this  fish  may  be  caught  in  the  Thames  as  high  as  Woolwich 
or  Illackwall,  every  rt(H)d-tide,  in  considerable  miantity,  by  a  particular 
mode  of  fishing  to  lx*  hereafter  descTilx*d.  I)uring  the  first  three 
months  of  this  period,  neither  {Qu.  no  other?)  species  of  the  genus 
(lupatj  of  any  age  or  size,  except  <x*casionally  a  young  Sprat,  can  Ik* 
found  and  taken  in  the  same  situation  by  the  same  means.  The  young 
Shad  of  the  year  are  not  two  inches  and  a  half  long  till  November, 
when  the  ^\’lutebait  season  is  over  ;  and  these  young  Shad  are  never 
without  a  portion  of  that  spotted  ajipearance  behind  the  edge  of  the 
up|H*r  part  of  the  operculum,  which  in  one  s])ecie8  particularly  is  so 
marked  a  jH*culiarity  of  the  adult  fish.  The  Whitebait,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  never  exhibits  a  spot  on  the  side  at  any  age ;  but  from  two 
inches  long  up  to  six  inches,  which  is  the  length  of  the  largest  I  have 
seen,  the  colour  of  the  sides  is  uniformly  white. 

‘  Al)out  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  Whitebait  begin  to 
make  their  ap|H‘arance  in  the  'Fhames,  and  are  then  small,  apparently 
but  just  changed  from  the  albuminous  state  of  very  young  fry  *. 
During  the  fine  weather  of  June,  July,  and  August,  immense  quan¬ 
tities  are  consumed  by  the  visitors  to  the  different  taverns  at  Green¬ 
wich  and  Hlackwall.  Pennant  says,  “they  are  esteemed  very  de¬ 
licious  when  fried  with  fine  flour,  and  (X'casion  during  the  season  a 
vast  resort  of  the  lower  order  of  epicures  to  the  taverns  contiguous  to 
the  places  where  they  are  taken.*’  What  might  have  been  the  par¬ 
ticular  grade  of  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Greenwich 
to  eat  Whitebait  in  the  days  when  Pennant  wrote,  I  am  unable  to 
state ;  but  at  present,  the  fashion  of  enjoying  the  excellent  course  of 
fish  as  8i*rve<l  ui)  either  at  (ircenwich  or  Black  wall,  is  sanctioned  by 
the  highest  authorities,  from  the  Court  at  St  James’s  Palace  in  the 
west,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  Court  in  the  east,  including  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  the  philosophers  of  the  Royal  Society*  As 
might  1)0  cx{)ected,  examples  so  numerous  and  influential  have  cor¬ 
responding  weight;  and  accordingly  there  are  few  entertainments  more 
popular  or  more  agreeable  than  a  Whitebait  dinner. 

*  The  fishery  is  continued  frequently  as  late  as  September ;  and 
sjH*cimens  of  young  fish  of  the  year,  four  and  five  inches  long,  are  then 
not  uncommon,  but  mixed,  even  at  this  late  period  of  the  season,  with 
others  of  a  very  small  size,  as  though  the  roe  had  continued  to  be  de¬ 
posited  througliout  the  summer ;  yet  the  parent  fish  are  not  caught, 

•  The  Shad  do  not  deposit  their  spawn  until  the  end  of  June  or  the 
l>eginning  of  July. 
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And  are  believed  by  the  tisheruieii  nut  to  come  higher  up  than  the 
eatuary,  where,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  nets  suHiciently  small  in  the 
mesh  to  stop  them,  are  not  in  use. 

‘  The  ])articular  mode  of  fishing  for  Whitebait,  by  which  a  ctmstant 
supply  during  the  season  is  obtained,  was  formerly  considered  de¬ 
structive  to  the  fry  of  fishes  generally,  and  grt'at  pains  were  taken  to 
prevent  it  by  those  to  whom  the  conservancy  of  the  fishery  of  the 
rhames  was  entrusted ;  but  since  the  history  and  habits  of  this  8|)ecies 
have  been  l)ettcr  understood,  and  it  has  l)een  ascertainc<l  that  no  other 
fry  of  any  value  swim  with  them, — which  Lean  aver, — the  men  have 
been  allowed  to  continue  this  part  of  their  occupation  with  little  or  no 
disturbance,  though  still  using  an  unlawful  net. 

‘  When  investigating  the  subject  of  the  Whitebait,  I  was  occasion¬ 
ally  interested  in  witnessing  the  nunle  by  which  such  nuuibers  were 
taken.  The  mouth  of  the  net  is  by  no  means  large,  measuring  only 
about  three  feet  square  in  extent ;  but  the  mesh  of  the  hose,  or  bag- 
end  of  the  net,  is  very  small.  The  Inuit  is  moored  in  the  tide-way, 
where  the  water  is  from  tw’cnty  to  thirty  feet  deep ;  and  the  net,  with 
its  w’ootlen  fnime-work,  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  Inwit,  as  shown  in 
the  vignette  at  p.  125.  The  tail  of  the  hovse,  sw'imming  haKse,  is  from 
time  to  time  handed  into  the  boat,  the  end  untied,  and  its  contents 
shaken  out.  The  wooden  frame  forming  the  mouth  of  the  net  docs 
not  dip  more  than  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  an  (occasional  straggling  fish,  the  only  small  fry  taken  with 
W  nitebait  are  the  various  species  of  Sticklebacks,  and  the  very  com¬ 
mon  spotted  or  freckled  Goby,  described  in  Vol.  1.  p.  258;  neither  of 
which  are  of  sufficient  value  or  importance  to  require  protection.  The 
further  the  fishermen  go  down  tow'ards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
sooner  they  loegin  to  catch  the  Whitebait  after  the  fiood-tidc  has  com¬ 
menced.  VMien  fishing  as  high  as  Woolwich,  the  tide  must  have 
flowed  from  three  to  four  hours,  and  the  water  become  sensibly  brack¬ 
ish  to  the  taste,  before  the  Whitebait  will  be  found  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  return  down  the  river  with  the  first  of  the  ebb-tide ; 
and  various  attempts  to  preserve  them  in  well-boats  in  pure  fresh 
w’ater  have  uniformly  failed.’  Vol.  II.,  pp.  120 — 129. 

It  may  excite  surprise,  that  the  history  of  Hritish  Quadru|>ed8 
should  occupy  only  a  single  volume,  when  that  of  Fishes  rc^quires 
two.  It  would,  indeed,  l)c  easy  to  spin  out  the  description  to 
many  volumes  by  help  of  anecdotes,  animal  biogra})hy,  and  the 
pleasing  sort  of  gossip  in  which  Mr.  Jesse  excels.  The  British 
Zoology,  however,  does  not  comprise  many  distinct  genera ;  and 
the  reader  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  scantiness  of  the 
information  res|K*cting  them.  Mr.  Bell  commences  with  the 
genus  VesperWio^  or  llat,  no  fewer  than  twelve  s|>ecie8  of  which 
are  natives  of  this  country,  besides  five  others  of  the  same  order. 
His  observations  upm  the  ]>opular  notions  attaching  to  this  noc¬ 
turnal  and  harmless  little  animal,  will  interest  our  readers. 

‘  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  account  for  the  prejudices  which  have 
always  existed  against  these  harmless  and  interesting  little  animals, 
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which  have  not  only  lurnished  objects  of  superstitious  dread  to  the 
ignorant,  but  have  proved  to  the  poet  and  the  painter  a  fertile  source 
of  images  of  ^looni  and  terror.  That  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
poets,  furnished  with  exaj^j^erated  accounts  of  the  animals  infestinjr 
tlie  remote  regions  with  which  their  commerce  or  their  conquests  had 
made  them  acquainted,  should  have  caught  eagerly  at  those  marvel¬ 
lous  stories  and  (h'scriptions,  and  rendered  them  subservient  to  their 
fabulous  hut  highly  imaginative  mytholo;ry,  is  not  wonderful  ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  Indian  species  of  Bats,  with 
their  predatory  habits,  their  multitudinous  numlM^rs,  their  obscure  and 
mysterious  retreats,  and  the  strange  combination  of  the  character  of 
beast  and  bird  which  they  were  l)elieved  to  jmssess,  gave  to  Virgil 
the  idea,  winch  he  has  so  poetically  worked  out,  of  the  Harpies  which 
fell  ujKjn  the  hastily-spread  tables  of  his  hero  and  his  conq)anions, 
and  )M)lluted,  whilst  they  devoured,  the  feast  from  which  they  had 
driven  the  atlVighted  guests.  But  that  the  little  harmless  Bats  of  our 
own  climate,  whose  habits  are  at  once  so  innocent  and  so  amusing, 
and  whose  time  of  ap])earance  and  activity  is  that,  when  everything 
around  would  lead  the  mind  to  tranquillity  and  peace,  should  be 
forced  into  scenes  of  mystery  and  horror,  as  an  almost  essential  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  picture,  is  an  anomaly  which  cannot  he  so  easily  explained. 

‘'I'he  views  entertained,  even  by  the  most  celebrated  naturalists  of 
antiquity,  respecting  the  nature  of  these  animals,  were  extremely 
vague.  Aristotle  himself,  whose  genius  seems  to  have  discovered,  by 
an  almost  intuitive  perception,  the  relations  of  natural  objects, 
and  the  comparative  value  of  external  forms  and  structural  cha¬ 
racters,  s|H‘aks  of  them  as  having  feet  as  birds,  but  wanting  them 
as  quadrupeds ;  of  their  possessing  neither  the  tail  of  quad¬ 
rupeds  nor  of  birds ; — of  their  being,  in  short,  birds  with  w  ings  of 
skin.  He  is  followed,  hut  with  increasing  error,  by  Adian  and  by 
Pliny  ;  the  latter  of  w  hom  says,  that  the  Bat  is  the  only  bird  which 
brings  ftirth  young  ones  and  suckles  them.  Kven  up  to  a  late  period 
they  were  considered  as  forming  a  link  betw’een  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
It  were  a  vain  and  **seless  task  to  recount  every  slight  modification  of 
this  jH*rvading  error.  The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  Nature  was 
accused  of  the  most  extravagant  vagaries  by  the  professed  investiga¬ 
tors  of  her  laws,  and  when  the  absurd  expression  of  “  lusus  natura*,” 
or  other  equivalent  follies,  was  forced  into  their  service  to  account  for 
all  the  wonders  which  their  own  limited  views  and  scanty  information 
failed  to  explain. 

*  'I'he  common  language  of  our  own  ancestors,  how  ever,  indicates  a 
much  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  in  the  notions  cntertainwl  by  the 
people,  than  can  be  found  in  the  lucubrations  of  the  learned.  'I'he 
words  Hervmousc  and  Flittermoiisc^  the  old  English  names  for  the  Bat, 
the  former  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  “  Araeran,”  to  raise  or  rear 
up,  and  “  Mus,” — the  latter  from  the  Belgic,  signifying  **  Hying  or 
Hittering  Mouse," — show  that  in  their  minds  these  animals  were 
always  assm'iatecl  with  the  idea  of  quadrupeds.  'I'lie  first  of  these 
terms  is  still  used  in  English  heraldry  ;  though,  I  believe,  it  luis 
ceased  to  Indong  to  the  language  of  the  country.  'I’he  word  Flitter^ 
mow3c,  corrupted  sometimes  into  Flint ymouse^  is  the  common  term  for 
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tlie  Bat  ill  some  jwrts  of  the  country ;  particularly  in  that  part  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  in  which  the  language,  as  well  as  the  aspect  and  the 
names  of  the  inhabitants,  retains  more  of  the  Saxon  character  than 
will  he  found  (H^rhaps  in  almost  any  other  part  of  England. 

Br//,  pp.  8 — 10. 

Another  class  of  inscct-devourers,  the  hedge-hog,  is  next  de¬ 
scribed  ;  followed  by  the  engineer  mole,  and  the  genus  sore.r  or 
shrew.  The  badger,  the  otter,  the  weasel,  and  the  marten  then 
succeed ;  and  the  fourth  Part  introtluccs  the  Domestic  Cat.  Mr. 
Bell  calls  in  question  the  accuracy  of  the  general  notion,  that  the 
common  wild  cat  is  the  original  form  from^  which  the  domestic 
variety  has  sprung ;  and  dismissing  the  hypithesis  of  its  affinity 
to  the  Nubian  Cat  discovered  by  Ui'ippell,  he  concludes  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  of  our  domesticated  animals,  we  have  yet  to 
seek  for  its  true  original. 

'  Of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Cat  in  this  country’,  and  esi>ecially  of 
its  first  introduction  here,  little  is  tnisitively  known.  Among  the  laws 
of  the  gfM>d  old  Welsh  prince,  iltNddda,  occur  probably  the  first 
detailed  notices  of  its  existence  and  utility.  From  the  value  then 
placed  upon  it,  and  the  care  which  is  taken  to  fix  accurately  its  price, 
and  to  prevent  imposition  in  the  sale  of  it,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
was  rare,  and  probably  had  been  but  a  short  time  introduced  into  this 
country.  A  penny  for  a  kitten  before  it  could  ace,  which  was  doubled 
from  that  time  till  it  caught  a  mouse,  and  quadrupled  for  a  mouscr, 
were  very  high  ])riccs,  if  we  consider  the  relative  value  of  money  at 
that  period.  A  person  who  had  stole  the  Cut  that  guarded  the  prince's 
granary,  “  was  t<»  forfeit  a  milch  ew  e,  its  fleece,  and  lamb ;  or  as  much 
wheat  as,  when  poured  on  the  Cat,  suspended  by  the  tail,  (the  head 
touching  the  fl(H)r,)  would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to  cover  the 
tip  of  the  former.*** 

Mt  is  diflicult  to  treat  of  this  animal  without  making  some  allusion 
to  the  old  story  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  about  whom  so  much  has 
been  said  and  sung.  The  true  foundation  of  the  story  is,  however,  in¬ 
volved  in  much  obscurity.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  narrative  is 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  some  Asiatic 
nations,  particularly  Persia ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  disposcnl  to 
btdieve,  that  the  venture  from  which  the  fortunes  of  that  immortalizinl 
chief  magistrate  sprung,  was,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  freight 
of  a  vessel  of  that  kind,  which  in  former  times  was  called  catta 
or  gattat  and  that  all  the  interest  of  this  romantic  little  history  depends 
ujnin  a  simple  equivjKpie.  1  cannot,  however,  bring  myself  to  throw 
dow’n  at  once  all  the  delightful  associations  which  spring  in  the  mind  of 
every  child,  and  of  many  of  a  larger  growth,  at  the  mention  of  Whit¬ 
tington  and  his  Cat ;  nor,  without  more  certain  grounds,  to  demolish 
all  the  romance  of  that  pleasing  and  popular  story.  As  long  as  the 
adventures  of  Whittington  are  lield  up  as  an  example  of  successful 
probity  by  the  honest  citizen,  sung  by  the  poet  of  childhood,  or  painted 
by  such  a  pencil  as  Leslie's,  let  his  Cat  still  share  her  master's 
renow  n,  and  contribute  to  the  interest  and  effect  of  the  legend.* 

Ih.,  pp.  92—3. 
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Part  V.  commences  the  history  of  the  Dog ;  and,  as  we  thus 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  the  interest  of  the  work 
of  course  rises ;  l)ut  we  cannot  indulge  in  further  extract. 

Mr.  Jesse's  ‘Gleanings  in  Natural  History’  have  made  him 
|K)|)ularly  known  as  a  minute  observer,  a  walking  treasury  of  anec¬ 
dotes  and  memoranda,  and  a  devotee  to  the  amusements  of  the 
pH)l  and  stream.  His  ‘  Angler's  Rambles '  arc  discursive  enough, 
l)eing  for  the  most  part  occupied  with  recollections  of  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  tlie  Author's  younger  days,  interspersed  with 
songs  and  snatches  of  verse,  tales  and  stories,  such  as  have,  no 
doubt,  enlivened  many  a  convivial  dinner  of  the  ^Valton  and 
Cotton  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Jesse  speaks  so  enthusiastically.  None 
but  a  true  and  honest  Angler,  one  who  honours  the  memory  of 
Isaac  Walton,  and  is  imbued  with  a  love  of  the  piscatory  art,  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  rambling,  chit-chat  sort  of  work  which  is  here 
presented  to  us.  To  none  but  the  initiated  w'ould  such  stanzas  as 
the  following  l>e  quite  intelligible. 

*  March  brown,  and  oak  Hy,  and  green  grannain  we’ll  try, 

With  the  caperer,  coachman,  and  cowlady  Hy, 

'Fhe  red  hackl'd  palmer,  and  gnats  dun  and  blue ! 

Art  and  nature  shall  smile  as  our  sports  we  pursue  ! 

Sing  trollilee,  sing  trolliloe. 

Where  the  trout  streams  flow. 

And  the  breezes  blow. 

A  fishing,  a  fishing,  a  fishing  we  go  !  ’ 

A  )K)rtion  of  the  contents,  however,  is  of  a  more  substantial 
character.  There  are  some  curious  remarks  upon  the  derivation 
of  the  word  Hampton,  which  seems  clearly  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  ap|Hdlation  by  the  Romans  written  Antona,  It  is  well  known 
that  more  than  one  of  our  Britisli  rivers  were  known  under  this 
name.  'Fhe  Nen  or  Northampton  river  is  supposed  to  be  the 
North  Anton  ;  the  Test,  the  chief  tributary  to  the  Southampton 
Water,  is  the  South  Anton ;  and  again,  the  Arun,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Little  Hampton,  is  also,  Mr.  Jesse  thinks,  enti- 
tleil  to  the  same  ap|K'llation. 

•  Southampton  Water  is  an  estuary  composed  of  three  principal  tri¬ 
butaries  ;  the  Anton  or  Test,  the  Itchin,  and  the  Hamble  river.  Now 
Ptolemy,  in  his  (leography  of  Britain,  places  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Portus  Magnus,  or 
Portsmouth,  a  river  which  he  calls  Trisantona.  This  name,  I  can  have 
no  doubt,  designates  Southampton  Water — formed  of  three  tributaries, 
of  which  the  Anton  is  much  the  greatest — as  the  Humber  is  called  by 
ancient  geographers  Trifonia  from  its  being  also  composed  of  three  prin- 
ciiial  tributaries.  But  Ptolemy  places  Trisanton  eastward  of  Portus 
Nlngnus,  which  has  induced  some  authors  (and  amongst  them  the 
learned  Stukely,  I  think)  who  were  not  aware  of  the  local  name  of  the 
Anton  or  Test,  to  consider  Ptolemy’s  Trisanton  at  Chichester  Haven; 
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whereas  it  is  clear  that  Ptuleiny,  or  his  copyist,  had  made  the  inittake 
of  transposing  the  two  names,  and  that  Trisanton  can  be  no  other  than 
the  Southampton  Water. 

'  Hut  we  have  still  another  Anton  to  dispose  of,  I  nunm  the  Manan- 
tonis.  1  forget  whether  this  river  is  tnontioiied  hy  Ptolemy.  I  am 
sure  it  is  by  the  writer  called  Havennas  and  hy  other  authorities ;  and 
it  is  placed  eastward  of  Trisanton  and  of  Portus  Magnus,  just  in  the 
place  where  the  modern  name,  Little  Hampton,  seems  to  indicate  the 
original  apjx'llation.’  JessCt  p.  149. 

Ill  Trifonia,  we  clearly  recognize  the  word  Avon,  written  by 
the  Romans,  AnfonUy  and  which  in  all  the  Celtic  dialects  signifies 
a  river  or  Howing  water.  In  Welsh  and  Hreton,  it  takes  the 
form  of  Afon;  in  Cornish,  auan;  in  Erse  and  Gaelic,  a/>/ian. 
Anton  is,  no  doubt,  in  like  manner  a  generic  ap|)€llation,  or  noun 
common  of  similar  import.  An  or  Ana  is  a  root  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  names  of  rivers,  and  is  supposed 
to  signify  w^atcr.  The  compound  'Prisantona,  or  the  Tliree 
Antons,  clearly  indicates,  indeed,  that  the  word  must  liave  hatl, 
in  its  original  form,  the  sense  of  stream,  whatever  be  its  etymo- 

^Ir.  Loudoifs  “  Arltoretum  Britannicunr  is  very  properly 
styled  a  complete  Encyclopiedia  of  Arboriculture.  The  quantity 
of  matter  compressed  into  its  pages  is  immense,  and  the  work, 
when  complete,  will  form  two  thick  8vo.  volumes,  consisting  of 
above  10(X)  pages,  with  300  plates  of  trees,  and  upwards  of  1000 
wood-cuts  of  shrubs  and  botanical  details  introduced  into  the 
letter-press.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  give  any  specimen  of  such 
a  work.  The  title-page  sufficiently  describes  its  nature  and  con¬ 
tents  ;  and  the  name  of  its  author  vouches  for  its  competent  ex¬ 
ecution.  Whatever  literary  assistance  Mr.  Loudon  may  receive 
in  bringing  out  his  various  {leriodical  publications,  he  must 
assuredly  be  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  men.  He  is  the 
conductor  of  the  Architectural  Magazine,  a  useful  monthly  work, 
now  in  its  third  volume,  containing  sometimes  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  of  general  interest.  We  ought  not  to  forget  to  mention, 
that  the  price  of  the  Arltaretum  w  ill  be  raised  to  non-subscribers 
as  soon  as  the  work  is  complete,  in  consequence  of  the  unforeseen 
expenses  attending  its  completion,  a  neater  number  of  plates 
being  required  than  was  at  first  contemjdated. 

The  last  work  upon  our  list  nromises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
executed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cheapest  publications  that  have 
appeared  in  the  branch  of  science  to  which  it  relates.  Each 
Number  is  to  contain,  like  the  first,  four  plates;  the  figures 
drawn  from  nature  of  the  full  size,  and  coloured  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  with  the  scientific  description,  for  la.  6d.  Annexed  to 
every  Number  will  be  given  a  portion  of  a  Glossarial  Index  to  all 
Botanical  Terms,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  hy  Professor 
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Henslow,  the  details  illustrated  by  wood-cuts.  The  aim  of  the 
Editor  will  be  to  make  the  work  at  once  a  scicntilic  authority, 
and  a  vehicle  of  popular  information  relating  to  the  histor}%  pro- 
]>ertie8,  and  habits  of  plants,  so  as  to  render  the  study  as  intelli¬ 
gible  and  as  attractive  as  possible  to  readers  in  general.  The 
Editor  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  most  ample  success. 


Art.  1 1.  1.  77o’  Tourist  in  Spain.  Ily  Thomas  Hoscoe.  Biscay  and 
the  (’astilcH.  Illustrated  fn»m  Drawings  l)y  David  Huberts.  (Jen¬ 
nings's  Landscape  Annual  for  1837.)  l*rice  1/.  1j.  in  morocco. 


2.  Irclandt  Picturesque  and  Ixomanlic.  By  Leitch  Hitchie,  Esq.,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Magician,”  I'^c.  With  Twenty  Engravings  from 
Drawings  by  D.  jM'Elise,  Esq.,  A.H.A.,  and  T.  Creswick, 
Esq.  Super  royal  8vo.  Brice  1/.  l,v. 


3. 


The  Keepsake  for  M DCC'CXXXPl I .  Edited  by  the  Lady  Em¬ 
meline  Stuart  Wortley.  Brice  1/.  1j.  in  silk. 


L  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty.  1837.  With  nineteen  beautifully  finished 
I'.ngravings,  from  Drawings  by  the  First  Artists.  Edited  by  the 
Countess  of  Blessingttm.  Brice)/.  ]s.. 

5.  'The  Biblical  Keepsake;  or,  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  most 
remarkable  I’laces  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Alade  from 
Original  Sketches  taken  on  the  Spot,  and  engraved  by  W.  and  E. 
Kinden.  With  Descriptions  of  the  Blates,  by  the  Hev.  Thomas 
Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  Third  Series.  London,  1837* 

• 

0.  For^ret  Me  Xot ;  a  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  and  Birthday  Present 
for  MDCCCXXXVII.  Edited  by  Frederick  Shoberl.  11  Blates. 


TENNINCiS'S  ‘Landscape  Annual'  is,  as  usual,  excellently 
got  up,  though  we  fancy  that  there  may  have  been  somewhat 
of  injurious  haste  in  the  printing  of  the  plates.  The  subjects, 
however,  are  well  chosen  and  admirably  treated,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  engravers  into  whose 
hands  his  drawings  have  been  put.  Including  the  vignette,  there 
are  twenty-one  views.  Among  those  which  have  pleased  us  best, 
we  may  mention  the  frontispiece, — High  Mass  in  the  church  of 
San  Isidro,  a  splendid  architectural  view,  with  a  well  managed 
eftect  of  light  and  shade.  I  run,  from  the  Bidassoa,  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  subject :  the  picturesque  old  building  in  the 
fore-ground,  is  a  l>en  trovato.  Burgos,  with  its  fine  cathedral 
and  chapter-house,  furnishes  several  rich  subjects:  there  is  a 
noble  staircase  which  seems  to  produce  its  effect  by  setting  at  de¬ 
fiance  every  principle  of  architectural  congruity ;  and  a  ruined 
gateway  of  the  Carmelite  Convent,  to  see  which  might  be  worth 
a  journey  to  Spain.  Segovia  has  furnished  striking  subjects  in 
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its  aqueduct  and  Alcasar.  The  Escurial  and  Madrid  arc  ju¬ 
diciously  illustrated,  and  a  fine  deep-toned  twilight  view  of  To¬ 
ledo  closes  the  series. 

Mr.  Roscoe^’s  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid 
and  Toledo  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest,  as  describings 
from  actual  observation,  part  of  the  scene  of  warfare  between  the 
Christines  and  the  Carlists,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Spanish 
capital.  To  our  liking,  this  is  the  best  volume  that  the  Author 
has  presented  to  us.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  olio  of  miscellaneous 
description,  historical  narrative,  and  romantic  legend,  written  to 
the  plates,  we  have  a  lively  and  connected  narrative,  composed  in  a 
very  agreeable  and  unaffected  style,  and  reflecting  the  vivid  im¬ 
pressions  produced  by  actual  observation.  We  have  no  room  for 
extracts,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  volume 
as  uniting  to  its  graphic  attractions  much  solid  information  of 
permanent  value. 

‘  Heath’s  Picturesque  Annual’  presents  to  us  a  series 
of  views  in  Ireland,  from  sketches  by  Creswick.  The  drawings 
are  generally  interesting,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful.  We  have  not  often  been  gratified  by  the  sight  of  subjects 
more  attractive,  both  in  selection  and  treatment,  than  ‘  Powers- 
‘  court  Waterfall  ’,  ‘  Luggelaw  ‘  Glcndalough  and  ‘  Lismorc 
‘  Castle  \  The  other  views  represent  the  most  striking  features 
of  those  portions  of  the  island  to  which  the  volume  refers,  and 
form  a  suite  of  graphic  illustrations  that  cannot  fail  to  maintain 
the  character  of  this  popular  Annual.  The  value  of  the  work  is 
much  increased  by  two  exquisitely  curved  plates  from  admira¬ 
bly  expressed  designs  by  M‘Cli8e ; — the  ‘  Irish  hood  a  beauti¬ 
ful  girl,  apparently  counting  her  beads,  and  the  ‘  Jew’s  Harp  ’,  a 
lass  amusing  herself  by  twanging  that  humblest  of  musical  in¬ 
struments.  The  engravers  are  Robinson  and  Cook. 

With  regard  to  the  letter-press,  we  have  received  the  volume 
too  late  in  the  month  to  do  justice  either  to  the  Author  or  the 
subject  in  the  present  article ;  we  must,  therefore,  defer  a  critical 
notice  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  Irish  Tour  till  our  next  Number.  It 
was  fortunate  that  his  recent  tour  in  Russia  qualified  hhn  to 
form  a  comparative  estimate  of  two  countries  in  some  points 
similarly  circumstanced.  *  In  neither  country  do  the  laws  aflect 
‘  the  condition  of  the  peasant ;  in  neither  country  are  there  poor- 
‘  laws ;  in  neither  country  is  there  a  fixed  rent  of  land ;  in 
‘  neither  country  is  there  a  fixed  price  of  labour.’  Whether  the 
comparison  redounds  in  Mr.  Ritchie’s  judgement  to  the  credit  of 
the  British  Government,  our  readers  shall  learn  hereafter.  The 
volume  is  splendidly  printed,  and,  for  the  library  table,  claims  a 
preference  above  all  the  Annuals  of  the  year. 

The  decorations  of  the  ‘  Keepsake  ’  have  evidently  been  got 
up  with  great  care,  and  with  a  skilftil  reference  to  the  actual 
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state  of  the  arts,  so  far  as  the  ]>opular  taste  is  concerned.  The 
frontispiece  presents  us  with  a  Ix'autiful  female  head,  engraved 
by  Robinson,  from  Faulkner :  and  the  vignette  exhibits  one  of 
those  rich  combinations  of  natural  and  artificial  landscape  with 
w’cll-grou|)ed  figures,  in  which  Uwins  excels.  Parris  has  contri¬ 
buted  some  of  his  richest  draperies  and  most  attractive  subjects. 
There  is  a  spirited  nteU%*  of  ships  by  Turner;  and  Vickers  appears 
to  much  advantage  in  two  clever  sca-views,  and  a  romantic  land¬ 
scape.  jMrs.  Seyfforth  has  a  couple  of  well-painted  pictures, 

*  I.alla’,  and  the  ‘  Intercepted  I^ctter'.  Our  readers  well  know 
that  the  ‘  Lake  of  Como’  must  be  skilfully  portrayed,  when 
we  say,  that  it  is  from  Stanfield’s  hand.  Chalon  lias  been  put 
in  rcijuisition,  and  M‘Clisc  has  furnished  an  unpretending,  but 
very  strikingly  managed  ])icturc  of  a  single  sitting  figure,  enti¬ 
tled  the  ‘  Reverie’.  Liversege's  ‘  Old  English  Squire’  exhibits 
a  wild  mountainous  scene,  with  characteristic  figures.  ^Y right 
and  Meadows  complete  the  list  of  artists. 

The  List  of  (Contributors  glitters  with  titles,  so  as  to  remind  us 
of  a  court  levee.  An  interlude  in  one  act,  by  Lady  Dacre,  opens 
the  volume.  Then  follow'  tales,  sonnets,  impromptus,  and  poems 
of  every  description,  by  the  Lady  Editress,  the  Countess  of 
Rlessington,  Lady  Charlotte  St.  Maur,  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Miss  Charlotte  Norman,  Miss  Landon,  Miss  Sheridan; 
— also  by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  the  Marquess  of  Granby, 
— Lords  Ashtown,  Ranelagh,  Nugent,  William  Graham,  Wil¬ 
liam  Lennox,  A.  Convngham,  and  John  Manners, — Hon.  C.  S. 
Wortley,  Grantley  Berkeley,  and  Charles  Phipps,  General 
Grosvenor,  Archdeacon  Spenser,  J.  H.  Lowthcr,  M.P.,  Lcitch 
Ritchie,  Theodore  Hook,  James  Smith,  &c.,  &c.  Lord  Rane¬ 
lagh  has  contributed  letters  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Spain, — we 
should  have  thought  such  an  article  scarcely  fit  for  the  boudoir, 
but,  making  allowances  for  the  |K)litical  predilections  of  the  noble 
Writer,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  contributions. 

The  Rook  of  Reauty,  as  its  title  implies,  contains,  in  the  way 
of  embellishment,  a  series  of  real  or  imaginary  portraits,  with  a 
rich  and  graceful  vignette  from  Uwins,  of  which  it  would  much 
delight  us  to  st'c  the  original,  with  all  the  gay  and  varied  hues 
that  are  but  indicated  in  the  engraving.  Of  the  ^beauty''  which 
is  either  invented  or  commemorated  in  the  volume,  w’c  can  speak 
only  in  general  terms:  on  this,  as  on  most  other  subjects,  opinions 
differ,  and  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  w'onder  where  artists 
contrive  to  ])ick  up  their  moilcls,  or  to  what  regions  they  soar  or 
sink  in  search  of  the  ideal.  Less,  however,  than  usual,  of  this 
sort  of  admiration  has  assailed  us  while  inspecting  this  really 
beautiful  collection  of  characteristic  physiognomies,  exhibiting  a 
piquant  variety  of  female  loveliness. ^  Still,  even  where  there  is 
so  much  that  is  attractive,  there  will  of  course  be  room  for  the 
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exercise  of  discrimination;  and  we  shall  briefly  touch  upon  those 
which  have  pleased  us  most,  without,  as  the  lawyers  say,  |)re- 
judicc  to  the  remainder. 

The  frontispiece,  by  Edwin  Landseer,  bears,  as  its  inscription, 

‘  The  Marchioness  of  Abcrcorn  and  Child.’  This  is  very  unfair; 
there  is  a  third  head  which — may  we  say  it  without  offence  to  the 
dame  and  her  nursling  ? — we  prefer  to  either.  The  Dog  is  in¬ 
imitable  for  the  expression  of  his  large  and  speaking  eye:  he 
gazes  on  the  infant  with  a  look  of  fixed  and  devoted  fondness  that 
is  almost  affecting.  Alfred  Chalon  gives  us  three  specimens  of 
his  peculiar  but  admirable  handling :  the  first,  a  demure  Arabian 
belle,  muffled  in  lace  and  silk  ;  the  last  a  lovely  Frenchwoman, 
with  a  tearful  expression  that  must  have  been  taken  from  life. 
There  is  the  same  number  by  Mr.  Parris ; — we  like  the  first  the 
best :  it  represents  a  beautiful  female,  arrayed  in  that  somewhat 
stiff  but  rich  and  becoming  attire  of  fifty  years  ago,  moving  along 
a  balustratcd  terrace,  with  look  and  attitude  not  unconscious  of 
their  attractiveness.  Felicit6,  by  M‘Clise,  is  well  imagined, 
although  the  face  shews  more  of  character  than  of  beauty.  There 
are  others,  with  more  or  less  of  merit,  by  llostock.  Stone,  whose 
‘Countess’  deserves  especial  mention,  Wyatt,  and  Mrs.  Seyfforth; 
whom  we  mention  last,  simply  because  her  name  stands  last  on 
the  list :  her  ‘  Calantha  ’  is  beautiful,  both  in  feature  and  exe¬ 
cution.  Mr.  Meadows  has  somewhat  overdone  the  expression  of 
voluptuousness  in  ‘  Nourmahal.’  Of  the  engravers,  we  have  not 
room  to  speak ;  but  we  regret  this  the  less,  as  their  names  are 
well  known,  and  their  skill  not  less  so.  The  contents  of  the 
letter-press  are  a  very  agreeable  melange  of  contributions  from 
patrician  writers,  in  prose  and  verse.  Among  them  occur  the 
names  of  Lords  Strangford,  Nugent,  Albert  Conyngham,  and 
William  Lennox;  Hon.  Keppel  Craven,  Hon.  Robert  Talbot, 
Hon.  (irantlcy  Berkeley,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  H.  J.  Lowther, 
Esq.,  M.P.;  R.  Bernal,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Bart.; 
Henry  Bulwer,  Esq.,  M.P.;  C.  J.  K.  Tynte,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Paul 
Methuen,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Egyptian  Wilkinson,  Barry  Cornwall, 
L.  E.  L.,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Lady  C.  Bury,  and  the  noble  Editress. 
An  Essay  on  the  Romantic  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  by 
the  late  Sir  W.  Gell,  will  be  read  with  interest  as  the  last  literary 
production  of  the  gifted  and  amiable  author.  Mr.  Landor  has 
contributed  an  ‘Imaginary  Conversation’  between  Col.  Walker 
and  some  Hindoos  of  the  Jerejah  tribe,  among  whom  that  ad¬ 
mirable  man  succeeded  in  abolishing  female  infanticide.  There 
are  some  very  well-written  tales;  and  altogether,  the  volume  does 
credit  to  all  parties  concerned  in  producing  it. 

The  third  volume  of  Finden’s  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the 
Bible,  published  under  the  title  of  the  Biblical  Keepsake,  main¬ 
tains  the  high  character  of  the  work.  The  subjects  are  from 
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\Vork$  recently  puUished, 

Authorities  At  once  original  and  unquestionable ;  the  drawings 
have  been  siinplietl  by  the  most  eminent  artists, — Turner,  Cal- 
cott,  Stanfield,  and  I  larding,  who  appear  to  have  put  forth  their 
strength  in  emulation  of  each  other ;  and  the  engravings,  though 
not  entirely  from  the  graver  of  the  Findens,  have  been  all  carried 
forward  under  their  superintendence,  and  are,  in  most  instances, 
wholly  from  their  atelier.  Taken  altogether,  the  object  of  illus¬ 
tration,  tlie  associations  connected  with  the  scenes  delineated,  the 
high  character  of  the  artists  employed,  and  the  exquisite  execution 
of  the  plates,  combine  to  render  this,  in  our  view,  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  work  of  the  kind  and  of  the  time ;  and  it  is,  we  feel 
bound  to  add,  among  the  chea|)est  publications  of  its  class. 

The  Forget-me-not,  the  oldest  of  the  Annuals,  has  survivci! 
several  of  its  younger  competitors,  and  still  maintains  its  not 
undeserved  popularity.  Of  the  plates  we  need  say  the  less,  as 
they  have  always  formed  a  subordinate  embellishment  of  the 
work.  The  Giant's  Staircase,  in  the  Doge's  palace,  Venice, 
from  the  pencil  of  Prout;  an  Andalusian  landscape,  Tajo  de 
Ronda,  drawn  by  J.  F.  Lewis;  and  *  the  Bridal  Toilet',  by 
rattermole,  best  please  us.  From  among  the  Contributors,  we 
miss  many  names  that  used  to  adorn  the  Table  of  Contents,  and 
which  have  one  by  one  passed  away ;  but  we  are  glad  to  meet 
again  some  old  friends, — the  Author  of  *  London  in  the  Olden 
Time',  James  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Gore,  the  Howitts,  L.  E.  L., 
Agnes  Strickland,  Mrs.  Lee,  the  Author  of  Darnley,  H.  F.  Chor- 
ley,  and  Charles  Swain,  together  with  some  whose  names  arc  less 
familiar.  ‘  A  Game  at  Coquetry ',  by  the  Author  of  ‘  The 
Reformer is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  tales.  ‘  The  Sorceress  ’, 
to  wliicli  is  aflixcd  the  signaturo  CrescemimH^  is  one  of  those 
gorgeous  tissues  of  fantastic  improbabilities  which  read  more  like 
a  dream  than  a  talc.  The  poetry  is,  as  usual,  inferior  to  th(j 
prose,  and  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  rise  above  that  elegant 
metliocrity  which  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  but  leaves  nb 
impression  from  the  ]ieru8al.  Upon  the  whole,  the  volume  is  well 
adapteil  to  its  purposes,  and  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  Mr. 
Shobcrl  is  the  able  caterer. 
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By  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan.  12mo. 

The  Child*!  ComnMntary  on  St.  Luke, 
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An  Efficient  Ministry.  A  Charge  de¬ 
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Joseph  ElCot,  over  the  Chnrcfc  of  Christ 
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the  Rev,  Andrew  Reed,  D|D. 
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TIIIUl)  SEUIKS  OF  rilK  K('EF(  I’K*  UEVIFW. 


With  the  present  Volume,  which  closes  the  Third  Series  of  the 
Eclectic  Eevikw’,  the  Fklitor  who  has  hud  for  thret'  and  twenty 
years  the  ultimate  management  of  this  Journal,  abdicates  his 
otlice,  with  all  its  onerous  reK}>on8il)ilitie8,  having  entereil  into 
arrangements  which  transfer  the  pro]>erty,  as  well  as  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Work,  to  other  hands.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to 
him  to  know  that  the  reputation  of  the  Journal  will,  under  the 
competent  management  of  his  successor,  be  ably  sustained,  with  a 
firm  adherence  to  those  principles  by  which  this  Journal  has 
hitherto  been  characterized. 

The  Eclectic  Review  was  originally  instituted  in  1H05,  by  a 
few  public-spirited  gentlemen,  with  a  view  “  to  rouse  the  Christ¬ 
ian  world  to  a  ]x?rception  of  the  im]K)rtant  influence  which  lite¬ 
rature  possesses  in  obstructing  or  in  accelerating  the  progress  of* 
religious  truth  and  human  happiness.'”  I'hey  hoped,  by  entering 
into  a  compact  of  neutrality  on  disputed  points  of  secondary 
importance,  to  engage  that  active  support  from  |XTsons  of 
every  religious  denomination  who  felt  interested  in  the  professed 
objects  of  the  Work,  which  should  secure  a  more  |)owcrful  co¬ 
operation  for  advancing  the  fundamental  interests  of  truth,  piety, 
and  charity.  But  those  members  of  the  Established  (’hurch  who 
had  joined  in  the  undertaking,  soon  intimated  that  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Journal,  and  their  aid  in  supporting  it,  were  to 
be  retained  on  no  other  terms  than  such  a  surrendering  deference 
on  the  part  of  their  coadjutors  of  other  denominations,  as  justice 
and  conscience  would  by  no  means  permit.  After  the  first  year, 
the  clerg)'mcn  who  had  contributeil  to  the  Journal  withdrew  from 
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their  connexion  with  it;  and  the  a))pearancc  of  the  masterly 
articles  on  “  Zeal  without  Innovation, from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Uev.  Uobert  Hall,  led  to  the  angry  denouncement  of  the  Review, 
(in  IdlO,)  by  the  evaugelical  |i;irty  in  the  Kstablishinent,  in  no 
very  courteous  or  charitable  terms.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Greatheed, 
of  Newport  l*agnel,  was  for  some  time  the  Editor,  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Daniel  Parken,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  under 
whose  able  management  the  Journal  rapidly  increased  in  reputa¬ 
tion.  At  his  lamented  decease,  the  Editorship  was  conlidcd  to 
Theophilus  Williams,  Esq.*,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Wil- 
lianiH  of  Rotherliam,  who  held  it  till  the  year  1814*;  when  the 
original  Proprietors,  disappointed  at  the  limited  success  which 
had  attended  their  public-spirited  exertions,  announceil  their  in¬ 
tention  to  discontinue  the  Journal.  ,  , 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Eclectic  Review' 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Pro])rictor  and  Editor;  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  UR  4,  ap|)eared  the  lirst  Number  of  i  the 
Second  Series,  which  extends  to  thirty  volumes.  ln,182U,,as 
complete  sets  were  no  longer  to  be  obtained,  a  Third  Scries  was 
commenced  under  the  same  management,  which  closes  with  tlie 
present  volume. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  allowable  satisfaction  and  pensive 
recollection  that  the  Editor  looks  back  upon  the  long  array  of 
forty-six  volumes  which  he  has  hud  the  not  ungrateful  labour  of 
preparing,  with  the  aid  of  his  rcs])ec ted  Contributors ;  some  of 
whom  no  longer  survive  to  receive  bis  grateful  acknowledgements, 
while  others,  by  their  avowed  works,  have  risen  to  occupy  their 
just  place  in  the  estimation  of  their  contemporaries.  Among 
the  regular  or  more  occasional  (Contributors  to  the  Review,  during 
the  Second  Series,  he  may  be  allowed  to  mention  the  distinguished 
name.s  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.P.  Smith,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  James  Montgomery,  Esq., 
Dr.  Olinthus  (iregory,  John  Ryley,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  J.  Rol^rtson, 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Steinhauer,  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin 
Robinson,  (Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,)  Dr.  Twins,  tlie 
late  Professor  P  u-k,  the  late  Dr.  Polidori,  the  late  Rev.  Cornelius 
Neale,  tlie  late  James  Mill,  Esq.,  the  late  Charles  Marsh,  Esq., 


•  Mr.  Williams  sul>sequfntly  conformed  and  took  orders. 
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(of  tlie  Kast  Imlia  the  late  Rev.  W.  Orme,the  Rev.  lit. 

Reilford,  the  licv.  Jos.  (iilbcrt,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Payne,  the  Rev.'  T. 
Morell,  and  his  early  and  accomplished  friend,  Isaae  Taylor, 
Ksq,,  Author  of  “  The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.^ 

From  some  of  the  surviving  Contributors  to  the  Second  Series, 
the  Editor  has  continued  to  receive  valuable  aid  throughout  the 
one  which  he  is  now  closing,  to  whom  he  is  anxious  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  tendering  his  warmest  thanks.  He  has  also  been 
indebted  for  occasional  papers  to  the  llev.  Professor  Vaughan, 
the  Rev.  T.  Rinney,  Rev.  F.  Watts,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Styles,  Rev. 
S,  Thodey,  Henry  Rogers,  Esq.,  Henry  Dunn,  Esq.,  and  Jam'es 
Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Cavers.  More  ])articularly  he  is  lK)und  to 
refer  to  his  valued  friend,  John  Ryley,  Esq.,  of  Leicester,  to 
whose  varied  articles  of  sound  criticism  the  readers  of  the  Eclec¬ 
tic  Review  have  been  indebted  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of 
its  existence.  oe  at* 

Having  discharged  this  debt  of  personal  feeling,  the  Editor 
cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  gratifying  fact,  that,  although 
the  Eclectic  Review  has  had  to  struggle  against  very  powerful 
prejudices,  as  a  Journal  avowedly  conducted  by  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  its  circulation  has  thus  been  for  the  most  ^  part 
limited  to  a  section  of  what  is  termed  the  religious  world; 

f  « 

although  too,  in  addition  to  this  unfavourable  circumstance,  ’it 
has  witnessed  the  rise  of  many  formidable  competitors,*  and  a 
sort  of  revolution  has  taken  place  in  periodical  literature,-  by  the 
multiplication,  first  of  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  latterly  of  hebdt)- 
madal  Journals;  the  Eclectic  Review  has  still  maintained  its 
stability,  and,  it  is  believed;  its  influence.  Among  its  extant 
juniors  may  be  enumerated,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
Westminster  Review,'  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  the  Congregational 
Magazine,  the  Christian  Guardian,  the  CTiristian  Remembrancer, 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  the  British  Magazine,  the  Monthly 
Repository,  Blackwood’s,  Tait’s,  and  Fraser’s — all  of  them  par¬ 
taking  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  a  Review.  'JThe  British 
Review,  the  Christian  Review,  and  the  Investigator,  all  now  de¬ 
funct,  have  also,  with  several  monthly  ]fmb!icatio!i8,  come  into 
existence  and  passed  away  sinw  the  Editor’  commenced  his  la^ 
Inmrs.  Besides  these,  we  have  found  ourselves  surviving  several 
long  established  Journals  of  older  date as,  the  Critical  Review, 
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the  Hritish  (Vitic  (Monthly),  the  Anti  jacobin  Keview,  the  1  jte- 
rar>'  l*Anoraina,  the  Annual  Ueview,  the  Kuropoan  Afajjazine, 
the  (Universal  Magazine,  the  Monthly  Epitome,  and  a  host  of 
ephemeral  publications  now  forgotten.  ('ontem])lating  the  wrecks 
of  our  contennH>raries,  and  the  upstart  novelties  around  us,  wc  are 
tempted  to  exclaim,  where  is  the  literary  world  into  which  we 
enleriHl  ? 

In  the  course  of  so  extended  an  editorial  career,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Editor  should  have  escaped  from  the  angry  imputations 
4»f  parlies  dissatisfied  with  the  literary  awards  dealetl  out  to  them, 
or  have  avoidwl  rendering  himself  obnoxious  to  4>thers  by  the  in- 
de|H'ndence  which  the  Ueview  has  maintained,  lie  has,  how¬ 
ever,  the  consolation  i»f  retlecting,  that,  in  not  a  few  instances,  he 
has  ri'ceived  the  cordial  thanks  of  authors  whose  unpatronisiHl 
merit  the  Ixleclic  Ueview  has  been  the  instrument  of  first  bring¬ 
ing  into  notice ;  and  in  no  instance  can  he  reproach  himself  w  ith 
having  sufl’ered  the  »lournal  to  be  ]m>stituted  to  tbc  ]>urposes  of 
personal  spleen  or  ])arty  animosity,  lirudite  clergymen  of  the 
I'slablishment  have  found  the  biclectic  Ueview  cpiite  as  ready  to 
do  justice  to  their  labours  and  scholarshi])  as  the  Ueviews  con- 
ductixl  by  their  own  brethren.  And  if,  in  any  instance,  works  of 
merit  have  Ix'en  ])asstHl  over  in  apparent  neglect,  he  feels  it  to  Ih^ 
due  to  himself  to  state,  that  this  has  never  proceeded  from  in¬ 
tention,  but  has  sometimes  been  the  result  of  having  entrusted  the 
review  t>f  such  works  to  contributors  whose  other  engagements  have 
prevented  the  fulfilment  of  their  task  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Yet,  inH>n  the  whole,  it  is  believiHl,  that  a  more  fair  and  com])lete 
view  of  the  literature  of  the  ])ast  five  and  twenty  years  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  I'clectic  Ueview ,  than  by  any  contemporary  publica-. 
tion.  'The  Editorhas  still  higher  sitislaction  in  reflecting,  that,  in  the 
cause  of  the  Uible  Society,  in  that  of  Missions,  of  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  of  Scriptural  Education,  and  of  Ueligious  LilnTty, 
the  I'iclectic  Ueview  has  lu'cn  found  a  steady,  zealous,  honest, 
and,  he  trusts,  not  inefficient  advocate.  In  challenging  this  eha- 
racter,  he  is  not  referring  to  his  individual  contributions  to  the 
Ueview,  but  to  the  uniform  spirit  of  its  articles.  Whatever  |x?r- 
sonal  obloquy  he  may,  in  any  instance,  have  drawn  down  ujx)n 
himself  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  either 
.vs  ctmductor  of  the  Ueview ,  or  a.s  a  writer  in  it,  has  occasioned  him 
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neither  serious  annoyance  at  tlie  time,  nor  regret,  on  his  own 
aceounU  in  the  retrospect.  Surely  he  may  l)e  |)ennitted,  without 
exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of  egotism,  to  make  this  avowal 
on  resigning  an  oflice  which,  though  attended  with  many  gratifi¬ 
cations,  is  in  some  respects  a  thankless  and  invidious  one,  and 
which  he  would  have  often  felt  insup|)ortahly  irksome, — eH|a?cially 
in  conjunction  with  other  literary  toils,-— inul  he  not  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  tlic  considerations  to  which  he  has  adverted,  and  by 
the  endeavour  to  fulfil  his  assigne^d  part 

As  ever  in  (his)  great  Task- Master’s  eye.” 


Watfuro  Fillo  Housl. 
Dec.  31,  lO:. 


JOi^lAli  CONUKK 
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M’l;  Imvp  lo  nsjurjit  the  rorris'iioii  of  tlirw  errata  in  |»a^*N  4!)‘2  aiui  4JKi  of 
the  preM'iti  volume.  In  a  moment  of  exhanMttMl  attention,  the  name?<  of  UIhss  ami 
StiM'k,  tu'o  (German  tlivim'!*,  wen*  iinnlverttmUy  transferred  from  a  list  pn»pan*d 
tor  another  ol»ie«’t,  bnt  which  wjw  princi|mlly  eomp<we<i  of  Ptitchmen,  Into  that 
which  we  th<»re  gave  of  the  worthies  of  the  Kefonne«l  (’hnrch  of  Holland.  The 
mistake  escapisl  ot»r  eye  in  the  c<»rre«’tio!»  of  the  pnxifs.  and  was  not  detected  till 
we  read  the  artieJe  as  a  whole  on  the  day  of  pnhlii'ation.  MMth  regard  to  tin* 
third  erntr,  w'e  umnt  nmfess  we  w'en*  nnder  a  mistake.  Ikenitis  was  a  theologian 
««t  nrenien,  a  t^ennan  nty  contignons  to  Holland.  Onr  error  arose  from  thegnsit 
firrulatioft  and  inflnenct*  of  his  work  on  .fewish  Antiquities  in  the  Ihitch  uni¬ 
versities  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  remarkahle  circnmstanct*,  that,  while  (teniuinv 
a:is  ad«>pting  as  her  text-lsHiks  in  that  hranch  of  study,  the  I'nglish  w’ork  of 
iimlwin,  intitnletl  **  Moses  and  Aaron,*'  (on  which  ('arpr^v  pnhlishe<i  an  elalNinite 
quarto  Commentary,)  and  the  fhtfrh  work  of  Keland,  the  pnd'essors  of  flolland 
should  so  frequently  have  prefermi  to  arrange  their  le«'tures  .•uTording  to  the 
(iennan  svstmn  of  Ikenins. 
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